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CHAPTER  XXI. 

HISTORY  OF  ATHENS  FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COUNCIL  OF  THIRTY,  COMMONLY  CALLED 
THE  THIRTY  TYRANTS,  TO  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE 
DEMOCRACY  BY  THRASYBULUS. 

SECTION  I. 

Recapitulatory  Synopsis  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  —  Deficiency 
of  the  Greeks  in  political  Science.  —  Condition  of  Slaves  melio- 
rated by  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

IN  the  long  and  complicated  war,  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  the  preceding  chapters  to  relate,  the  reader 
would  in  vain  look  for  campaigns  upon  the  extensive  scale 
of  Hannibal's  in  Italy,  Caesar's  in  various  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  or  many  in  modern  Europe.  It  was  not  a  war  be- 
tween two  great  states,  but  between  two  confederacies  of 
small  states,  with  intermingled  territories.  The  objects  of 
attack  and  defence  were  thus  numerous  and  scattered. 
The  Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  strong  in  disciplined  num- 
bers, was  deficient  in  pecuniary  resources ;  while  the  very 
purpose  of  Athens,  defensive  war,  restrained  her  operations 
to  a  correspondency  with  those  of  her  enemies.  Hence, 
in  the  account  of  Thucydides,  digested  scrupulously  accord- 
VOL.  v.  B 
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ing  to  the  order  of  events,  the  Peloponnesian  war  may  ap- 
pear, to  superficial  observation,  an  unconnected  series  of  ac- 
tion, in  which  the  enterprises  had  often  no  very  near  relation 
to  each  other,  or  to  the  first  and  great  object  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  In  the  foregoing  narrative  it  has  always  been  in 
view  to  guard  the  reader  against  a  mistake  into  which  some 
writers  on  the  subject  have  fallen ;  yet,  to  enable  him  to 
follow,  with  greater  facility,  the  clue  of  Grecian  politics 
through  succeeding  times,  it  may  be  advantageous  here 
briefly  to  retrace  the  principal  features  of  that  multifarious 
series  of  events.1 

The  Peloponnesian  war  was  truly  a  civil  war  :  it  was  less 
a  contest  between  Lacedaemon  and  Athens  than  between 


i  Barthelemi,  in  the  Grecian  history  which  he  has  interwoven  in  his  Voyage 
du  jeune  Anacharsis,  after  a  concise  account  of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  proceeds  thus :  "  Les  campagnes  qui  la  suivirent  n'offrent  de 
meme  qu'une  continuity  d'actions  particulieres,  de  courses  rapides,  d'enter- 
prises  qui  semblent  £trangeres  a  1'objet  qu'on  se  proposait  de  part  &  d'autre. 
Comment  des  peuples  si  guerriers  et  si  voisins,  animes  par  une  ancienne 
jalousie  et  des  haines  rdcentes,  ne  songeaient-ils  qu'a  se  surprendre,  a  s'e>iter, 
&  partager  leurs  forces,  et,  par  une  foule  de  diversions  sans  e"clat  ou  sans  dan- 
ger, a  multiplier  et  prolonger  les  malheurs  de  la  guerre  ?  C'est  parce  que  cette 
guerre  ne  devait  pas  se  conduire  sur  le  meme  plan  que  les  autres."  P.  2.  s.  3. 
This  solution  of  the  difficulty  can  scarcely  but  excite  a  smile  ;  and  the  more 
detailed  explanation,  which  the  learned  author  proceeds  to  attempt,  will  not 
be  found  very  satisfactory.  But  the  contemporary  historian  would  have  fur- 
nished him  with  a  sober  and  very  sufficient  answer  to  his  petulant  question. 
It  occurs  in  a  speech  of  Pericles,  reported  by  Thucydides,  in  his  first  book  ;  and 
the  part  most  pointedly  to  the  purpose  is  in  the  141st  chapter.  Barthelemi's 
work  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  concerning  the  interesting  people  he  de- 
scribes ;  but  for  its  very  merit  it  is  important  that  its  deficiencies  and  errors 
should  be  exposed.  Barthelemi  had  imbibed  the  political  principles  of  the 
French  philosophy,  and  was  warm  in  the  cause  of  ideal  liberty :  but,  though  he 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  house  of  a  minister,  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  he 
seems  to  have  been  no  politician  ;  he  certainly  had  no  clear  insight  into  the 
complicated  politics  of  Greece.  His  fellow-countryman  Rollin,  though  an 
academician,  shows  juster  views  of  Grecian  history.  Had  he  avoided  to  inter- 
riypt  and  perplex  his  narrative  with  anecdotes,  biography,  and  preaching,  which 
might  have  been  better  thrown  into  an  appendix,  his  book,  instead  of  being 
esteemed  fit  only  for  boys,  might  have  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  best 
epitome  of  Grecian  history,  for  the  earlier  part,  that  has  yet  appeared.  After 
losing  the  guidance  of  the  contemporary  historians  indeed  he  has  been  bewil- 
dered. 
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the  oligarchal  and  democratical  interests  throughout  the 
Grecian  commonwealths  :  in  every  one  of  which  was  a  party 
friendly  to  the  public  enemy ;  with  whom  it  had  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  not,  as  may  happen  in  modern  Europe, 
accidental,  unprincipled,  and  passing,  but  fundamental  and 
permanent ;  so  that,  with  the  success  of  that  public  enemy, 
not  only  the  political  welfare  of  the  party,  but  the  private 
welfare  of  its  members,  was  ultimately  and,  for  the  most 
part,  inseparably  implicated.  The  apprehension  excited, 
among  the  oligarchal  states,  by  the  growing  preponderance 
of  the  Athenian  democracy,  rendered  terrible  by  its  spirit  of 
conquest,  its  spirit  of  tyranny,  and  its  particular  disposition 
to  overthrow  and  oppress  the  oligarchal  interest,  was  the 
real  source  of  the  war.2  The  purpose  of  the  Pe-  Ch  13  s  5 
loponnesians  therefore,  though  in  offensive  mea- 
sures, was,  not  to  conquer  Athens,  but  only  to  reduce  her 
to  a  state  of  inability  to  conquer  them.  For  this  end  it  was 
held  sufficient,  and  it  was  deemed  also  indispensably  neces- 
sary, to  deprive  her  of  that  dominion  over  other  Grecian 
states  which,  by  affording  a  superior  revenue,  enabled  her  to 
maintain  the  most  formidable  navy  to  that  time  known  in 
the  world,  and  to  carry  hostilities  to  distant  countries,  by 
land  as  well  as  by  sea.  The  invasion  of  Attica,  for  two 
successive  years,  had  this  for  its  principal  object ;  the  siege 
of  Plataea,  and  the  unavailing  attempt  at  naval  exertion, 
equally  followed  with  the  same  view.  Meanwhile  it  was  the 
purpose  of  Pericles  to  strengthen  Athens,  if  possible,  by 
aUiance,  but  not  by  conquest.  It  sufficed  to  let  her  enemies 
weary  and  impoverish  themselves  with  fruitless  attack,  and 

2  The  alarm  spread  over  Europe  by  a  similar  spirit,  carried  indeed  to  a 
greater  extravagance,  in  the  French  democracy,  may  possibly  be  supposed  to 
have  furnished  this  idea ;  but  it  was  derived  purely  from  the  Grecian  contem- 
porary historians  ;  and  indeed  the  passage  was  written  before  the  spirit  of 
conquest  and  tyranny  among  the  French  had  given  the  lie  direct  to  their  pre- 
tension of  peaceful  and  equitable  principles. 

B   2 
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the  consequences  would  be  equal  to  victory :  her  power 
would  be  at  least  confirmed,  and  probably  extended.  And 
in  these  views  he  was  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
Athenian  dominion,  and  by  the  warfare  of  the  age.  For  the 
Athenian  dominion  consisted  mostly  of  islands  and  trans- 
marine territories,  secure  through  the  superiority  of  the 
Athenian  fleet ;  and  though  a  country  could  less  easily  be 
defended  against  a  superior  invading  force  with  ancient 
than  with  modern  weapons,  yet  towns  derived  a  security 
from  fortifications  which,  against  the  modern  art  of  attack, 
no  art  of  defence  can  give. 

But  what  the  Peloponnesian  arms  alone  could  not  accom- 
plish, the  pestilence,  co-operating  with  them,  in  some  degree 
effected.  The  severity  of  the  pressure  upon  Athens  at  home 
encouraged  the  oligarchal  and  checked  the  democratical 
interest  in  her  foreign  dependencies.  In  some  of  them 
ensued  what,  in  modern  phrase,  we  should  call  a  change  of 
administration ;  and,  instantly  as  the  oligarchal  became  the 
prevailing  party,  revolt  was  ripe :  with  the  first  favouring 
opportunity  the  Athenian  connection  was  renounced,  and 
the  Lacedaemonian  adopted.  Thus  the  operations  of  the 
war  became  distracted  and  complex,  while  the  principal 
object  remained  simple  and  the  same.  The  command  of  the 
sea  nevertheless  enabled  the  Athenians  to  vindicate  their 
transmarine  dominion ;  the  extraordinary  affair  of  Pylus  put 
pledges  into  their  hands  which  insured  Attica  against  farther 
invasion;  and  thus,  nearly  five  years  after  the  death  of 
Pericles,  the  purpose  of  that  great  statesman  was  accom- 
plished, in  the  acquisition  of  means  for  making  an  honour- 
able and  advantageous  peace.  But  unfortunately,  in  the 
want  of  his  superintending  wisdom,  the  popular  will,  bandied 
from  orator  to  orator,  and  often  subjected  to  the  unworthi- 
est,  owned  no  principle  but  of  ambition  and  avarice,  inflamed 
by  success;  till,  Brasidas  obtaining  the  direction  of  the 
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enemy's  arms,  and  Cleon  of  their  own,  defeat  restored 
among  the  Athenians  the  moderation  which  success  had 
banished,  and  peace  was  made. 

Such  was  the  first  series  of  action  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  ancient  enmity  of  Lacedaemon  and  Argos,  in  con- 
currence with  the  rising  ambition  of  Alcibiades,  produced  a 
second;  abundantly  complicated,  though  within  a  narrow 
field.  But  still,  reduced  to  its  elements,  it  was  a  contest 
between  oligarchy  and  democracy. 

The  circumstances  of  Sicily  led  to  a  third  series.  Here  a 
new  principle  was  the  spring,  and  here  first  conquest  upon  a 
great  scale  came  into  view.  Democracy  here  was  opposed 
to  democracy.  But,  unlike  those  little  democratical  states, 
which  could  only  support  themselves  under  the  protecting 
power  of  Athens,  Syracuse  was  so  powerful  as  to  assert  its 
own  dominion  over  almost  all  the  other  Grecian  cities  of 
Sicily.  Such  a  democracy  was  perhaps  even  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  domineering  temper  of  the  Athenian  people 
than  the  most  absolute  oligarchy  or  monarchy.  Thus  the 
jealousy  and  the  ambition  of  the  Athenian  people  were  led 
readily  to  second  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades.  But  on  the 
removal  of  the  able  projector  the  magnificence  of  the  project 
shrunk ;  and,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  forces  in 
Sicily,  the  principle,  upon  which  the  Sicilian  war  was  begun, 
totally  lost  its  energy. 

From  the  Sicilian  war  then  resulted  a  fourth  and  con- 
cluding series  of  action ;  complicated  in  its  circumstances, 
but  in  principle  brought  back  to  the  original  spring, — the 
opposition  of  interest  of  the  democratical  and  oligarchal 
parties  throughout  Greece.  The  prominent  points  of  that 
series  were,  the  revolt  of  the  Athenian  dependencies ;  war 
transferred  to  the  Asiatic  coast ;  the  connection  of  Lace- 
dgemon  with  Persia ;  sedition  in  Athens  itself,  with  the  short 
triumph  of  the  oligarchal  party  there,  more  hostile  to  their 
B  3 
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fellow-countrymen  of  the  opposite  interest  than  to  the 
common  enemy;  and  thence  that  weakness  and  instability  in 
all  the  powers  of  government,  which  superinduced  the  defeat 
of  ./Egospotami,  and  the  capture  of  the  city. 

Able  in  war,  skilful,  perhaps  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
human  ability,  in  political  intrigue  and  political  negotiation, 
in  leading  fellow-citizens,  in  bargaining  with  strangers,  the 
Greeks  were  unfortunately  deficient  in  the  more  important 
science  of  framing  that  great  machine  which  we  call  a 
Government,-  harmonising  the  various  ranks  of  men  of 
which  a  nation  must  consist ;  providing,  at  the  same  time, 
security  for  property,  and  equal  justice  for  those  who  have 
no  property;  establishing,  for  the  well-disposed  of  every 
rank,  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  and, 
for  the  unprincipled  and  turbulent,  strong  coercion  to  secure 
it  against  disturbance;  reconciling  the  protection  of  private 
rights  with  the  maintenance  of  public  force,  and  making  a 
general  private  interest  in  the  support  of  the  existing  order 
of  things  the  basis  of  patriotism,  and  the  source  of  general 
concord  and  public  spirit.  In  the  preceding  chapters  we 
have  traced  the  rise  and  downfal  of  the  most  celebrated 
democracy  that  has  appeared  in  the  world :  we  have  seen 
the  wonderful  force  of  that  form  of  government  as  a  spring, 
which  enabled  so  small  a  community  to  become  such  a  for- 
midable power,  to  acquire  such  extensive  dominion,  and  to 
exhibit,  within  so  short  a  period,  so  many  exalted  characters. 
But  we  have  seen  too  its  utter  unfitness  both  to  give  security 
under  equal  law  to  its  own  people,  and  to  rest  in  peace 
among  neighbouring  states ;  its  disposition  to  exercise  the 
most  oppressive  tyranny  against  the  most  illustrious  of  its 
own  citizens,  and  the  most  imperious  and  cruel  despotism 
over  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  under  its 
sovereignty  in  the  condition  of  subjects  ;  and  we  have  seen 
that,  though  it  might  have  resisted  the  combination,  which 
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its  injurious  and  alarming  conduct  excited,  of  the  most 
powerful  military  confederacy  with  the  wealthiest  empire  to 
that  time  known,  yet  the  highest  spirit  in  the  people,  with 
very  uncommon  abilities  in  the  leaders,  was  unable  to  avert 
the  ruin  which  such  a  government  hath  an  eternal  tendency 
to  bring  upon  itself. 

The  benefit  of  instruction  and  the  amusement  of  interesting 
investigation  should  reward  the  painful  contemplation  of  the 
crimes,  follies,  and  miseries  of  mankind,  which  it  is  the  of- 
fice of  history  to  relate :  any  gratification  arising  from  matter 
pleasing  in  itself  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  incidental 
gain.  But  when  occasionally  we  find,  in  the  course  of  events, 
good  beaming  upon  men,  or  evil  alleviated,  the  satisfaction 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  surrounding  scene  is  dark, 
and  the  relief  unexpected.  We  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  misfortune  could  scarcely  befal  a  Grecian  state, 
so  imperfectly  were  the  Grecian  governments  harmonised, 
but  benefit,  or  at  least  the  prospect  of  benefit,  would  result 
to  some  considerable  portion  of  its  members.  We  shall  be 
more  gratified  to  find  that,  with  the  various  miseries  which 
a  war  of  twenty-seven  years  diffused  among  those  called 
citizens  of  the  Greek  nation,  it  brought  a  very  general  alle- 
viation of  evil  to  that  far  more  numerous  portion  of  mankind, 
the  Grecian  slaves.  When  all  neighbouring  republics  were 
friendly,  the  slave  looked  around  in  vain  for  refuge  from  the 
cruelty  of  an  inhuman  master ;  but  if  they  were  hostile,  it 
behoved  equally  the  wealthy  despot  of  many  slaves,  and  the 
poor  tyrant  of  one,  to  beware  how  he  set  the  wretch  upon 
comparing  the  risk  of  desertion  with  the  hope  of  a  better 
service.  The  Grecian  republics  indeed  were  not  all  entirely 
without  laws  for  the  protection  of  that  unfortunate  portion 
of  the  human  race  :  at  Athens  particularly  the  wise  and  hu- 
mane institutions  of  Solon  provided  for  them  a  lot  that  other 
slaves  might  envy.  Yet  even  at  Athens  they  might  be  very 
B  4* 
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harshly  treated;  and  even  there  the  war  produced  regulations 
to  soften  their  condition.  What  the  ancient  historians  have 
left  unnoticed  (for  slaves  came  little  within  their  regard)  we 

learn  fr°m  tne  celebrated  comic  poet  of  the  day. 

In  the  comedy  yet  extant,  called  The  Clouds,  we 
find  an  old  country-gentleman  of  Attica  ludicrously  exe- 
crating the  war  because  he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  beat 
his  slaves. 

Thus  incidentally  only  we  get  information  of  the  condition 
of  those  who  formed  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of 
the  boasted  free  republics  of  Greece.  Of  the  lot  of  their 
masters,  the  citizens,  or  however  of  those  of  Athens,  in  so 
many  respects  the  first  of  the  republics,  our  information  is 
large;  and  coming  from  contemporary  writers,  of  various 
situations  in  life,  various  views  and  pursuits,  and  of  various 
and  opposite  political  interests,  it  is,  in  great  proportion, 
amply  authenticated.  From  this  it  will  be  advantageous, 
and  even  necessary,  to  endeavour  to  select  and  throw  to- 
gether here  what  may  be  wanting  to  elucidate  the  views,  and 
account  for  the  actions,  of  those  to  whom,  on  the  surrender 
of  the  city  to  the  Lacedemonian  arms,  the  supreme  power 
was  committed;  for,  without  such  preparation,  the  conduct 
of  men  among  the  first  of  Greece  in  birth,  talents,  and  edu- 
cation might  appear  monstrous  and  irrational,  and  the  story, 
however  well  attested,  altogether  too  strange  for  belief. 


SECTION  II. 

Character  of  the  Athenian   Democracy ;    Judicature ;     Revenue  ; 
Sycophancy  ;    Theatrical  Satire  ;   Law  of  Treason. 

ch.  s  s  4      WE  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that 
of  this  Hist.    golon  introducedj  or  leftj  in  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution, a  defect  which  had  the  most  direct  and  irresistible 
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tendency  to  its  destruction.  Carefully  providing  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers,  he  committed  absolute  sovereignt  y 
immediately  to  the  multitude,  who  could  be  responsible  to 
none.  The  same  power  delegated  to  representatives,  who, 
at  stated  periods,  should  be  responsible  to  the  multitude, 
would  not  have  been  so  hastily  ruinous.  He  intended  in- 
deed that  the  councils  of  the  Areopagus  and  of  the  Four- 
hundred,  afterward  Fivehundred,  should  balance  the  au- 
thority of  the  popular  assembly ;  and  they  might  have  been 
effectual  balances  to  a  body  representative  of  the  people; 
but  against  sovereign  power,  committed  immediately  to  the 
people  at  large,  no  balance  could  avail.  Interested  dema- 
gogues inciting,  restraint  was  soon  overborne,  and  so  the 
Athenian  government  became,  what,  in  the  very  age,  we 
find  it  was  called,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  been  even 
pleased  to  hear  it  called,  A  TYRANNY  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE.  3 

We  want  information  how  Solon  composed  his  courts  of 
justice ;  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that,  among  the 
changes  introduced  by  Clisthenes  and  Ephialtes,  not  only 
his  venerable  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  but  the  whole  ju- 
dicature of  Athens  suffered.  The  institution  of  Aristot.  Polit> 
wages  for  serving  in  the  ten  ordinary  courts  is 
attributed  to  Pericles.  It  was  a  mode  of  bribing  the  people. 
Three  oboles,  about  fourpence  sterling,  were  the  daily  pay 
of  a  dicast,  whose  office  resembled  that  of  our  juryman.  The 
rich  and  the  industrious  avoided;  the  poor,  the  idle,  the 
profligate  thenceforward  sought  the  office ;  it  became  their 
resource  for  a  livelihood.  •*  To  extend  gratification  then 

3  Twg«»y/5*  \-tfti  TVV  *'%&.     Thucyd.  1.  2.  c.  63.  &  1.  3.  c.  37. 

4  "  I  sold  sausages,"  says  Agoracritus,  in  The  Knights  of  Aristophanes, 
"but  I  got  the  best  part  of  my  livelihood  by  judging  causes."    V.  1239.  &  1255. 
"  And  if  the  archon  should  not  order  the  court  to  sit,"  says  a  boy  in  the  Wasps, 
"  how  are  we  to  have  victuals  ?"    "  Alas  !"  answers  his  father,  "  I  fear  we 
must  go  supperless."    V.  309. 
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among  that  sovereign  order,  the  juries  were  made  immo- 
Ansto  h '      derately  numerous.     Five  hundred  was  the  or- 
dinary number  of  each.     In  the  ten  courts,  unless 
the  demands  of  military  service  interfered,  no  less  than  six 
thousand  citizens  are  said  to  have  been  employed,  except  on 
Andoc.de     holidays,  daily  throughout  the  year;  and,  for  a 
cause  of  extraordinary  importance,  the  whole  six 
thousand  were  sometimes  assembled  to  compose  the  single 
tribunal  called  Heliasa.     But  the  holidays  themselves,  which 
interrupted  the  business  of  the  courts,  afforded  also  a  pre- 
tence and  a  mode  for  bribing  the  people.     They  were  truly 
seasons  of  festival;  in  which  the  numerous  carcasses  of  ani- 
mals killed  in  sacrifice  were  distributed  to  the  multitude. 
Demagogues  therefore  would  omit  no  opportunity  for  ingra- 
tiating themselves  at  so  easy  a  rate  as  by  the  proposal  of  a 
new  festival ;  and  thus  the  Athenian  holidays  were 

Xen.  resp. 

£%%'£'£'   multiplied   till   they  were  twice  the  number  of 

those  of  any  other  Grecian  city.     Still  however 

they  were  far  from  equalling  those  of  the  Roman  church  in 

modern  Europe,  making,  all  together,  no  more  than  a  sixth 

part  of  the  year. 

In  the  deficiency  therefore  of  subsistence  provided  under 
the  name  of  Sacrifice,  a  lawsuit,  or,  still  more,  a  criminal 
prosecution,  became  the  delight  of  the  Athenian  people. 
Beside  the  certain  pay,  which  was  small,  there  was  the  hope 
of  bribes,  which  might  be  large ;  while  pride  was  gratified  by 
the  importance  which  accrued  to  the  meanest  man  who 
could  call  himself  an  Athenian  citizen.  Fine  and  con- 
fiscation, ordinary  punishments  of  the  Athenian  law,  con- 
veyed the  property  of  the  wealthy  to  the  treasury  ;  to  be 
thence  distributed  in  various  ways,  theatrical  exhibitions, 
processions,  and  feasts,  for  the  gratification  of  the  people, 
or  wages  on  pretence  of  paying  their  services.  Suits  and 
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prosecutions  therefore,  encouraged  by  the  interest  of  the 
sovereign,  became  innumerable ;  and  life  and  property  were 
rendered  insecure  beyond  what  anything  seen  in  the  most 
profligate  of  modern  European  governments,  at  least  of  times 
before  the  French  revolution,  would  give  to  imagine  under 
any  government  possible.  The  glorious  security  provided 
by  the  English  law,  which  requires  the  solemn  sanction  of  a 
grand  jury  to  the  merit  of  the  accusation,  before  any  man 
can  be  subjected  even  to  trial,  was  unknown  at  Athens.  It 
appears  as  if  liberty  was  held  there  (so  was  the  spirit  of 
Solon's  system  perverted)  to  consist,  not  in  the  security  of 
every  one  against  injury  from  others,  but  in  the  power  of 
every  one  to  injure  others.  Any  man  might  constitute  him- 
self accuser  against  any,  and  the  king-archon  was  bound  by 
his  office  to  bring  the  accused  to  trial.  When  the  cause 
came  before  the  jury,  no  right  of  challenge,  the  second  secu- 
rity of  Englishmen,  gave  the  accused  Athenian  means  of 
guarding  against  partiality  in  his  judges.  The  xen.resp. 

/r>  r  •  Athen.  c .  3. 

effect  of  partiality  in  some  it  was  indeed  proposed  s- 12- 
to  obviate  by  multitude,  such  that  the  majority  should  not 
be  likely  to  concur  in  it  :  but  the  disadvantages  of  such  a 
resource  perhaps  exceeded  its  benefits.  In  no  conference 
among  themselves  could  the  informed  and  the  wary,  of  so 
numerous  a  court,  correct  the  prejudices  and  misjudgment 
of  the  ignorant,  careless,  or  impassioned,  or  obviate  the 
effects  of  misused  eloquence ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  make 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  people  responsible  for  the 
most  irregular  or  flagitious  decision.  Punishment  could  not 
be,  and  among  the  multitude  shame  was  lost.  Under  this 
constitution  of  judicature  the  most  victorious  and  deserving 
general,  the  ablest  and  most  upright  magistrate,  or  the  most 
inoffensive  private  citizen,  might  be  brought  to  trial  for  his 
life  at  the  pleasure  of  the  most  profligate  of  mankind.  Even 
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the  allegation  of  a  specific  crime,  a  crime  defined  by  law, 

was  unnecessary.  Constructive  treason,  any  im- 
&0ofcopn664'  puted  disaffection  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 

sufficed  ;  and,  as  passion  and  prejudice,  or  the 
powers  of  oratory,  or  solicitation  and  bribery,  moved,  con- 
demnation or  acquittal  were  pronounced. 

We  have,  from  Aristophanes,  a  ludicrous  picture,  not 
perhaps  greatly  inflated,  of  the  importance  which  the  poli- 
tical and  judicial  systetn  of  Athens  gave  to  every  individual 
citizen  ;  of  the  court  paid  in  consequence  to  those,  mostly 
men  beyond  the  age  of  military  service,  who  gave  their  time 
to  the  tribunals  in  the  office  of  dicast,  and  of  the  usual  pride 
and  profligacy  of  such  as  could  hold  any  leading  influence 
vesp.v.46.  there.  "  We  are  as  great  as  kings,"  an  old  dicast 

says :  "  the  principal  men  of  the  commonwealth 
watch  our  rising  in  the  morning.  Presently  one  of  those 
who  have  embezzled  public  money  approaches  me,  bows 
humbly,  and  begs  favour.  *  If  ever  you  yourself/  he  says, 
*  in  any  office,  or  but  in  the  management  of  a  military  mess, 
robbed  your  comrades,  pity  me ! '  He  stood  trembling  before 
me  as  if  I  was  a  god."  Allowing  for  something  of  caricature, 
still  this  is  a  picture  from  the  life,  of  democratical  probity, 
modesty,  and  magnanimity. 

It  may  be  held  as  an  unfailing  political  maxim,  that  where 
the  property  of  individuals  is  insecure,  the  PUBLIC  REVENUE 
will  be  ill  administered.  Perhaps  Solon,  little  foreseeing 
that  his  commonwealth  would  want,  did  not  desire  that  it 
should  have,  a  great  revenue.  A  sovereign  people  indeed 
would  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  pay  taxes ;  but  some  pro- 
vision for  public  expenses  would  be  necessary.  Attica 

fortunately  possessed,    in    the    silver    mines    of 

Xen.de  vectig. 

Launum,  an  advantage  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  Proper  Greece.  Those  mines  were  public  property ;  and 
perhaps  under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Athens  the  mode 
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of  deriving  a  public  revenue  from  them  was  altogether  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  public  that  could  have  been 
devised.  They  were  let  to  individuals,  to  work  for  their 
private  benefit,  paying  only  into  the  public  treasury  a  certain 
proportion ;  at  one  time  said  only  to  be  a  twenty-fourth  of 
the  ore  obtained.  Such  however  as  the  return  was,  it  is 
said  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  the  most  profitable  source 
of  the  regular  public  revenue  of  Athens.  The  L  ^  de 
sacred  olive-trees,  the  income  from  which  could  be  olea  sacra' 
but  small,  were  looked  to  as  a  second  branch.  Scattered 
among  the  lands  of  individuals  in  various  parts  of  Attica, 
they  were  consecrated,  together  with  the  ground  immediately 
around  them,  (perhaps  originally  by  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  their  security,)  to  the  goddess  protectress  of 
Athens;  the  fruit  was  sold  by  auction,  under  direction  of 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  and  the  price  was  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury. A  third  branch  of  the  Athenian  revenue  consisted  in 
the  rents  of  public  lands  and  houses,  mostly  acquired  from 
individuals  by  forfeiture. 

But,  among  the  little  states  of  Greece,  the  first  purpose 
of  a  public  revenue  was  generally  less  to  supply  public  than 
private  needs  ;  less  to  support  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments, than  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  citizens  without 
property,  without  industry,  and  perhaps  without  objects  for 
industry  :  it  was  to  answer  the  purpose  of  our  poor-rate. 
Solon  had  been  anxious  to  promote  industry  among  his 
people.  He  desired  rather  that  they  should  earn  their 
livelihood  by  labour  than  be  maintained  in  idleness  :  and, 
not,  with  the  credulous  inexperience  and  deficient  foresight 
of  some  modern  political  speculators,  supposing  democracy 
naturally  economical,  he  proposed  to  check  its  wildness  and 
extravagance  by  committing  to  his  court  of  Areopagus  a  con- 
trolling power  over  all  issues  from  the  treasury.  But  the 
revolutions  under  Pisistratus,  and  still  much  more  that  under 
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Clisthenes,  deranged  his  wise  institutions :  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  and  the  interest  of  demagogues  met ;  and,  before 
the  Persian  invasion,  we  find  the  whole  revenue  from  the 
ch  8  silver  mines  distributed  among  the  people.     This 

of  this  Hist.  extravagance  was  remedied,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  extraordinary  address  of  Themistocles  ;  who,  with  the 
advantage  of  favouring  circumstances,  persuaded  the  many 
to  resign  that  revenue  for  public  purposes,  and  hence  ac- 
quired the  means  to  make  Athens  the  greatest  maritime 
power  to  that  time  seen  in  the  world. 

We  are  uninformed  by  what  able  statesman,  or  in  what 
public  exigency,  the  Athenians  were  persuaded  to  submit  to 

Andoc  de     a  *ax>  *n  t^ie  manner  °f  the  modern  customs,  of  a 
ret.  P.  65.   gftjgijj  Of  the  vaiue  Up0n  all  goods  imported,  and 

upon  some  exports.  Early  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  we 
find  it  familiar ;  as  also  a  small  toll,  or  a  kind  of  excise 
duty,  on  goods  sold  in  the  markets.  The  two,  forming 
together  a  very  light  burthen,  were  the  only  regular  and 
general  taxes  at  any  time  paid' by  the  Athenian  people.5 

The  deficiency  of  a  public  revenue,  arising  from  sources 
so  scanty,  was  in  some  degree  supplied  by  an  imposition,  in 
the  manner  of  a  poll-tax,  on  the  metics,  those  numerous  free 
residents  in  Attica  who  were  not  Athenian  citizens.  This 
however  seems  to  have  been  not  in  its  amount  oppressive, 
any  more  than  in  its  principle  unreasonable.  It  was  the 
consideration  for  the  advantages  which  the  residence  of 
Athens  and  the  protec^on  of  the  Athenian  government 

5  The  articles  of  the  Athenian  revenue  are  thus  enumerated  by  Aristophanes 
—  ixotroirra.;,  U^VTatftiot,  fAiru,^ ,  ot,yo^a,f,  fof&ivcif,  (titrBovf,  xeti  dyfticfrgetTa. 
Vesp.  v.  657.  The  amount  he  reckons  two  thousand  talents,  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  'Ez»ro/r7Kt,  hundredths,  appear  to  have 
been  the  same  tax  which  Andocides  calls  fiftieths.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
doubled  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  public  revenue  arising  from  loss  of  dominion.  For  the  other  articles, 
the  curious  reader  may  consult  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  and  Xenophon 
on  the  Athenian  republic,  c.  1.  s.  16—19. 


Xen.  de  vecti- 
s.3. 
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afforded.  Through  the  superior  population  of  that  city,  the 
extent  of  its  dominion,  and  the  protection  for  maritime 
communication  which  naval  empire  afforded  to  its  sub- 
jects, trade  could  be  carried  on  there  upon  a  greater 
scale,  and  with  more  certain  profit,  than  in  any  other  situ- 
ation in  Greece.  The  metics  were  not  Greeks 
only  from  various  cities,  but  Lydians,  Phrygians,  gal' c'2' 
Syrians,  and  other  barbarians,  and  they  seem  to  have  formed 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  traders  of  Athens,  and  of  the 
manufacturers  not  slaves  j  these  however  remaining  the  most 
numerous. 

The  regular  taxes,  which  the  Athenian  people  would  con- 
sent to  pay  for  the  support  of  that  government  of  which 
they  held  in  their  own  hands  the  immediate  sovereignty, 
were  light.  But  they  were  irregular  and  partial,  in  their 
principle  inimical  to  equal  freedom,  every  way  worthy  of  the 
most  despotic  government,  and  thus  were  as  the  materials 
of  storm  in  a  lowering  sky,  threatening  always  all,  but  fall- 
ing chiefly  on  the  higher  ranks  of  citizens.  It  seems  likely 
to  have  been  when  the  poorer  many  were  persuaded  to  make 
the  patriotic  surrender  of  their  dividends  from  the  silver- 
mines  for  building  a  fleet,  that  the  wealthier  few  undertook, 
at  their  own  charge,  to  equip  the  ships  when  built.  There 
was  an  apparent  fairness  and  liberality,  on  both  sides,  in 
such  a  compromise.  But,  as  the  balances  of  Solon's  govern- 
ment were  successively  overthrown,  and  the  popular  will 
became  the  instrument  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  demagogue  of  the  day,  the  practice,  grown  into  law,  for 
individuals  to  equip  the  fleet,  degenerated  into  a  source  of 
grievous  oppression.  Regulated  by  no  certain  principle,  the 
wealthier,  or  those  reputed  the  wealthier  citizens,  were 
annually  appointed  by  arbitrary  nomination  (in  the  Xen  Athen 
Peloponnesian  war  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred) to  be  responsible  from  their  private  fortunes,  some 
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singly,  some  in  partnership  with  others,  for  the  equipment 
of  a  ship  of  war.  Intrigue  and  popular  favour,  or  popular 
displeasure,  decided  on  whom  the  burthen  should  be  light, 
and  whom  it  should  oppress.  Yet,  whether  from  a  natural 
sense  of  justice,  or  some  remaining  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  old  Athenian  constitution,  the  person  who  equipped  the 
trireme  was  generally  allowed  to  command  it,  or  to  name  the 
commander. 

Another  irregular  tax,  not  unknown  where  single  despots 
have  ruled,  with  the  improper  name  of  free-gift,  was  fre- 
quently exacted  by  the  despotic  democracy  of  Athens.  This, 
a  tax  also  upon  the  higher  ranks  only,  and  perfectly  arbi- 
trary, could  not  fail  to  become  partial  and  oppressive  in  ex- 
treme. Among  taxes  partaking  of  the  nature  of  free-gifts 
may  also  be  reckoned  the  requisition  for  the  rich  to  exhibit, 
at  their  own  expense,  theatrical  entertainments,  and  other 
costly  shows,  for  the  amusement  of  the  people ;  taxes  se- 
verely felt  by  the  higher  ranks,  though  contributing  nothing 
to  the  public  revenue  or  the  public  force. 

But  Athens,  in  acquiring  extensive  dominion,  acquired 
means  to  make  others  pay  the  principal  expense  of  that 
force  which  was  to  maintain  her  dominion ;  and  a  demo- 
cracy, least  of  all  governments,  would  scruple  any  means  of 
profit.  The  comic  poet,  one  of  the  most  informed  and 
clear-sighted  politicians,  and,  however  reprehensible  in  some 
points,  very  far  from  having  been  altogether  the  worst 
citizen  of  his  age,  has  painted  the  popular  temper  of  the 
day  in  a  speech  so  breathing  the  purest  spirit  of  democracy, 
en.  i6.  s.  2.  that,  though  already  noticed,  it  may  not  be  super- 
vesp.  v.  705.  fluous  to  repeat  it  here.  "  A  thousand  cities," 
it  is  observed  by  one  of  the  characters  in  his  comedy  called 
The  Wasps,  "  pay  tribute  to  Athens.  Now  were  each 
ordered  to  furnish  subsistence  for  only  twenty  Athenians, 
twenty  thousand  of  us  might  live  in  all  ease  and  luxury,  in 
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a  manner  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth  and 
of  the  trophy  of  Marathon."  The  mixture  of  aristocracy 
yet  remaining  in  the  Athenian  constitution  prevented  any 
actual  attempt  to  carry  a  measure  so  congenial  to  what  may 
perhaps  not  improperly  be  called  the  natural  politics  of  the 
multitude.  But  in  the  empire  which  .Athens  exercised  over 
so  many  transmarine  cities  a  vast  field  for  peculation  was 
open.  New  and  greater  objects  then  incited  contending 
factions ;  and  immoderate  temptation  occurred  for  those 
in  authority,  and  those  who  sought  authority,  to  put  for- 
ward measures  ultimately  the  most  adverse  to  the  public 
good,  if  they  tended  in  the  moment  to  gratify  the  many. 
The  principal  powers  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  and  espe- 
cially its  salutary  control  over  the  treasury,  were  thus 
abolished ;  and  when  the  commanding  abilities  of  Pericles 
no  longer  checked  popular  extravagance,  there  followed  the 
grossest  dilapidation  of  the  public  money,  the  most  tyran- 
nical oppression  of  the  allies,  and  the  most  profligate 
exercise  of  the  purest  despotism  over  the  most  respectable 
citizens.  Fine  and  confiscation  were  looked  to  less  for  the 
purpose  of  justice  than  of  revenue.  The  temptation  to 
peculate,  the  insecurity  of  innocence,  and  the  hope  for  crime 
to  escape  punishment,  became  such,  that,  amid  the  general 
depravity  of  Grecian  governments,  Athenian  pe-  XenoPh  Anab 
culation  grew  proverbial:  and  it  was  at  the  same  xenoph.r^p.' 

Ath.  &  Sym- 

time  made  a  question,  whether  it  was  advanta-  pos- 
geous  for  an  individual  to  have  property,  and  whether  it  was 
advantageous  for  the  commonwealth  to  have  a  revenue.     If 
we  might  believe  Aristophanes,  (who  almost  alone,  among  the 
poets  of  the  day,  dared  direct  his  satire  on  the  public  stage 
to  restrain  the  folly  and  correct  the  profligacy  of  the  tyrant 
multitude,)  of  two  thousand  talents,   esteemed    Anstoph.- 
the  annual  amount  of  the  Athenian  revenue,  ex-    &st<i- 
cept  one-tenth,   distributed  among  the  people  for  serving 
VOL.  v.  c 
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the  office  of  dicast,  the  whole  was  consumed  in  peculation. 
This  round  assertion,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  comic  cha- 
racter, will  of  course  not  obtain  credit  for  exactness ;  yet, 
from  the  concurring  testimonies  of  Xenophon  and  Lysias, 
(whose  concurring  testimonies,  as  they  were  of  opposite 
parties,  must  be  allowed  powerful,)  it  seems  to  have  been 
xenoph  res  no*  verj  extravagant.  Frequent  capital  punish- 
3' s' 3'  ments,  with  confiscation  of  all  property,  did  not 
prevent  the  frequency  of  an  alluring  crime,  where  probity 
gave  no  security.  Despotic  governments,  whether  the 
power  be  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  multitude,  will  have 
a  near  resemblance  of  character.  The  frequent  use  of  the 
bowstring  in  Turkey  has  not  prevented  the  grossest  pe- 
culation. We  find  indeed  many  marks  of  kindred  between 
the  Turkish  despotism  and  the  Athenian  democracy.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  point  of  policy  in  the  latter,  as  in  the 
former,  to  connive  at  peculation  in  its  servants,  to  approve 
tacitly  their  oppression  of  its  subjects;  to  wait  patiently 
till  the  private  fortune,  thus  iniquitously  collected,  became 
sufficiently  considerable  to  be  a  public  object,  and  then  to 
bring  the  criminal,  hitherto  the  apparent  favourite,  to  judg- 
ment, and  condemning  him  to  death  or  banishment,  to  enrich 
the  treasury  with  his  spoil. 

A  treatise  remains  from  Xenophon  expressly  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  Athenian  REVENUE.  The  title,  with  the 
author's  name,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  modern  politician's 
curiosity ;  who  will  however  probably  find  himself  at  the 
same  time  informed,  disappointed,  and  surprised  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  work.  Xenophon  abandoned  Solon's  hope  of 
making  the  Athenian  people  support  themselves  by  sober 
industry :  were  the  thing  ever  practicable,  he  thought  the 
season  past.  His  object  therefore  was  to  provide  a  revenue, 
less  for  public  service  than  for  maintaining  the  whole  Athe- 
nian people,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  lived,  in  ease  and  idle- 
ness. He  could  devise  no  other  remedy  for  domestic  evils 
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arising  from  the  necessary  inquietude  of  sovereign  beggars ; 
no  other  means  to  soften  that  spirit  of  tyranny  in  the  Athe- 
nian people,  under  which  so  many  subject  Grecian  states 
had  suffered  the  severest  and  most  contumelious  oppression, 
the  consequences  of  which  had  at  length  brought  Athens 
herself  to  the  brink  of  annihilation. 6  Taxes  therefore,  to 
be  paid  by  Athenian  citizens,  come  scarcely  within  his  view. 
The  Attic  silver  mines  are  his  great  object.  The  public 
income  from  these  he  would  improve  by  a  measure  which, 
at  this  day,  would  not  find  universal  approbation.  The 
immoderate  proportion  of  slaves  already  in  the  population 
of  Attica,  the  property  of  individuals,  he  would  increase  by 
purchasing  a  number  on  the  public  account,  to  work  the 
mines  for  public  benefit.  He  then  considers  the  taxes,  the 
customs  and  market-tolls,  and  the  capitation  paid  by  the 
metics.  These  branches  of  the  revenue  he  would  improve 
by  the  more  liberal  policy  of  giving  new  privileges  and 
increased  security  to  free  foreigners  settling  in  Attica. 

The  modern  reader,  less  versed  in  Grecian  politics,  will 
then  scarcely  observe  without  wonder,  that  while  Xenophon 
is  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  foreign  residents  and 
slaves,  the  increase  of  Athenian  citizens,  the  only  secure  and 
effective  strength  of  a  state,  appears  totally  out  of  his  con- 
sideration. But,  from  all  the  remaining  writers  of  the  age, 

6  Zeunius  of  Leipzig,  who  has  published  a  collection  of  Xenophon's  smaller 
works,  supposes  the  Treatise  on  the  Revenue  to  have  been  written  during  the 
war  which  we  shall  find  Athens,  in  confederacy  with  Lacedaemon,  waging 
against  the  Thebans,  when  Epaminondas  was  their  general.  Note,  c.  4.  s.  40. 
of  Zeunius's  edition.  That  treatise  sufficiently  marks  itself  to  have  been 
written  when  Athens  was  engaged  in  war,  and  not  so  early  as  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  ;  for  the  time  before  the  occupying  of  Decelea  by  the  Lacedamonians 
is  mentioned  in  it,  (c.  4.  s.  25.)  as  what  few  living  would  remember.  During 
which  of  the  various  troubles,  that  afterward  afflicted  Greece,  it  may  have  had 
its  date,  is  not  at  all  clear  ;  but  evidently  enough  that  conduct  of  the  Athenian 
government,  which  produced  the  war  called  the  Confederate,  or  Social  war, 
furnished  the  immediate  occasion,  the  stimulation  to  write  it ;  and  that  conduct 
was  little  manifested,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  till 
after  the  death  of  Epaminondas. 

c  2 
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we  may  gather  that  the  spirit  of  every  Grecian  government, 
whether  oligarchy  or  democracy,  was  generally  adverse  to 
the  increase  of  citizens.  For  every  citizen  having  an  interest 
m  a  certain  public  capital,  increase  of  citizens  was  increase 
of  partners,  which  would  diminish  every  old  proprietor's 
share.  If  the  Athenian  commonwealth  had  had  only  two  or 
three  thousand  citizens,  the  lands  of  Attica,  cultivated  by 
slaves,  with  the  added  produce  of  the  silver  mines,  might 
have  made  all  wealthy.  But  wealth  so  ill  protected  would 
have  invited  the  rapacity  of  neighbouring  people.  The  com- 
bined consideration  therefore  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  gratification  with  the  means  of  defence  would  decide  the 
degree  of  population  to  be  desired  in  a  Grecian  republic. 
But  unless  danger  was  pressing,  the  general  disposition  was 
always  adverse  to  an  increase.  The  rich  disliked  it,  as  any 
addition  to  the  inhabitants  in  our  parishes  is  commonly  dis- 
liked, because  there  was  a  poor-law  at  Athens.  The  poor 
objected  to  it,  in  apprehension  of  its  diminishing  their 
chance  of  advantage  from  sacrifices,  from  treats  to  their 
ward,  from  pay  for  attendance  on  the  tribunals,  from  that 
public  allowance  which  was  often  given,  not  to  those  who 
best  deserved  or  most  needed  it,  but  to  those  who  could 
best  make  interest  for  it.  Altogether,  the  idea  of  a  common 
interest  in  a  common  stock,  a  fundamental  principle  of  every 
Grecian  republic,  not  only  made  the  aversion  to  any  increase 
of  citizens  popular,  but  gave  the  ablest  politicians 

Plat-derq,. 

(all  considering  slaves  indispensable)  to  imagine 
a  necessity  for  limiting  the  number  of  citizens,  and  to  a  very 
scanty  proportion. 

A  very  remarkable  project,  which  seems  to  have  been 
original  with  Xenophon,  next  occurs ;  the  establishment  of 
a  bank,  by  subscription',  open  for  all  the  Athenian  people. 

7  The  word  'Atfo^tj  appears  to  mean  precisely  a  subscription.  It  "occurs  in 
the  6th,  9th,  and  12th  sections.  The  Greek  index  added  to  the  Opuscula 
Xenophontis  of  Zeunius  may  also  be  consulted  for  it. 
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The  interest  of  money,  it  appears,  was  enormous  at  Athens ; 
an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  wretched  insecurity  of 
person  and  property.  Throughout  modern  Europe,  land  is, 
of  all  property,  esteemed  the  safest  source  of  income ;  but  in 
Greece  it  was  held  that  the  surest  return  was  xenoph.de 

vectigal.  c.  3. 

from  money  lent  at  interest.  For,  in  the  multiplied  s-  9« 10- 
division  of  Greece,  into  small  republics  with  very  narrow 
territories,  the  produce  of  land  was  continually  liable  to  be 
carried  off  or  destroyed  by  an  invading  enemy :  but  a  monied 
fortune,  according  to  Xenophon's  observation,  was  safe 
within  the  city  walls.  In  proportion  then  to  the  interest  of 
money,  and  the  insecurity  of  all  things,  the  profits  of  trade 
will  always  be  high,  and  thus  numbers  would  be  induced  to 
borrow  even  at  a  high  interest.  Xenophon  therefore  pro- 
posed, by  lending  from  the  public  stock,  and  encouraging 
commercial  adventure  by  just  regulations,  to  raise  a  great 
revenue,  and,  by  the  same  means,  instead  of  oppressing,  to 
enrich  individuals.  As  a  corollary  then  to  his 
project,  when  the  amount  of  the  subscription,  or 
its  profits,  might  allow,  he  proposed  to  improve  the  ports  of 
Athens,  to  form  wharfs  and  docks,  to  erect  halls,  exchanges, 
warehouses,  market-houses,  and  inns,  for  all  which  tolls  or 
rents  should  be  paid,  and  to  build  ships  to  be  let  to  mer- 
chants. Thus,  while  numbers  of  individuals  were  encouraged 
and  enabled  to  employ  themselves  for  their  private  benefit, 
the  whole  Athenian  people  would  become  one  great  banking 
company,  from  whose  profits  every  member,  it  was  expected, 
would  derive  at  least  an  easy  livelihood. 

Such  was  Xenophon's  project  for  improving,  not  so  much 
the  revenue  of  the  Athenian  state,  as  the  condition  of  the 
Athenian  people,  and  of  all  who  were  in  any  degree  depend- 
ent upon  them.  By  taking  away  the  incitements  of  abso- 
lute want,  by  creating  a  strong  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  without,  and  good  government  within,  he  hoped  to 
c  3 
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make  the  lower  ranks  quiet  and  orderly,  and  the  higher 
secure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  that  oppression  of 
allies  and  subjects,  the  evils  of  which  had  often  reverted 
upon  Athens  herself.  The  scheme,  whatsoever  difficulties 
or  disappointments  might  have  occurred  in  the  execution, 
appears  worthy  of  Xenophon  :  but  unfortunately,  passing 
his  life  in  exile,  his  exertions  for  the  good  of  his  country 
were  confined  to  speculation. 

The  gross  vices  of  the  government  and  judicature  gave 
birth  to  that  evil  which,  with  the  name  of  SYCOPHANCY,  so 
peculiarly  infested  Athens.  The  term  originally  signified 
information  of  the  clandestine  exportation  of  figs.  Ap- 
parently to  gratify  the  i-lle  populace  of  the  city  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  landholders,  some  demagogue  had  procured 
a  law  forbidding  the  exportation  of  that  plentiful  produc- 
tion of  the  Attic  soil.  The  absurdity  of  the  prohibition 
however  making  the  information  particularly  invidious,  the 
term  Sycophant  grew  into  use  as  a  general  appellation  for  all 
vexatious  informers.  Such  was  the  encouragement  which 
the  Athenian  government  and  judicature  afforded  for  these 
that  sycophancy  became  a  profession,  furnishing  a  liveli- 
hood for  many.  The  sycophant  courted  the  lower  people, 
and  was  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  rich. 


Intimation  to  a  wealthy  man,  that  he  would  be 
denounced  as  able  to  equip  a  trireme,  or  provide  a  dramatic 
entertainment,  or  give  a  supper  to  his  ward,  often  sufficed  to 

obtain  money  for  preventing  so  serious  an  evil. 

Lys.  pro 

158'  But  the  sycophant's  great  engine  of  profit  was 


•RSwTpfm.  accusation,  whether  true  or  false;   though  false 

vel  762. 

accusation,  we  are  told,  was  often  preferred,  as 
generally  more  lucrative,  s  Those  various  public  functions 
which  the  wealthy  were  not  allowed  to  decline,  magistracies, 

8  TOVTIUV  ya.%  (TUV  <nxo$u.*ruv}  e^yov  Sfri  XKI  rovf  fvriSlv  ^(jt,a,onfixora,s  tig 
Kirtee-v  xce.Qurfa.vot.t.  Ix  rouruv  ycco  «v  f/MKiffTOt,  %eqlu.ot,'riZ,H>i.  Lys.  A^.  xatrot- 
>.vtf.  a.xoXo'y.  p.  171.  vel  762. 
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equipment  of  ships  of  war,  and  presidencies  of  choral  fes- 
tivals, made  opportunities  endless.     On  the  ex-     xenoph. 

Athen.  resp. 

piration  of  office,  the  euthyne,  a  scrutiny  before     c- 3- s- 4- 
the  council,  must  be  undergone.     Accusation  was  then  in  a 
manner  invited ;  and  if  any,  however  unfounded,  was  offered, 
person  and  property  were  attached,  and  remained  so   till 
judgment  was  given.     The   sycophant   was   necessarily  an 
Athenian   citizen,  for  no  other  could  denounce ;   but  the 
evidence  of  strangers  and  slaves  was  admitted,  and  often 
preferred;   because  they  might  be  examined  by  Lys.adv. 
torture,  which  was   sometimes   carried   to   such  vel488- 
inhuman   severity  that   the   sufferers   died  under  it.     But 
however  little  the  accusation  could  be  supported,  it  would 
always  occasion  trouble  and  expense;  and  any  neglect  of 
the   fastidious   multitude   would  involve   danger. 

Xenoph. 

Bribes  were  necessary  to  procure  dispatch  from  C.^.SLX'CT. 
the   officers   who   directed   the   business   of  the  »o«.*23b. 

toph.  Vesp. 

courts  :  an  Athenian  jury  would  be  solicited  for  phsiioa«!p.  isi. 

,,  .vel  8X».  &  al.  ' 

favour,  or  it   would  pronounce   condemnation ; 
and   not  by  the  accusation  of  Xenophon  only,  but  by  the 
confession  of  Lysias,  the  great  advocate  for  democracy,  we 
are  assured  that,  at  Athens,  equally  protection  for  iniquity 
might,  and  justice  must,  be  bought. 

A  resource  which,  in  this  wretched  insecurity  for  inno- 
cence under  the  Athenian  government,  Socrates  recom- 
mended and  Xenophon  approved,  may  show  the  extent  of 
the  evil.  Criton,  an  Athenian  of  rank,  complained  Xen  Mem 
to  Socrates  (Xenophon  says  he  was  present  at  s° 
the  conversation)  of  the  severity  of  their  lot  in  Athens  who, 
as  he  expresses  himself,  desired  to  concern  themselves  only 
with  their  own  affairs.  "  I  have  a  prosecution  instituted 
against  me,"  he  said,  "by  persons  whom  I  never  injured,  but 
who  think  I  would  rather  pay  some  money  than  have  much 
trouble."  "  Do  not  you  keep  dogs,"  said  Socrates,  "  to 
c  4 
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guard  your  sheep  against  wolves  ? "  "  Yes,"  answered 
Criton.  "  And  could  you  not  engage  the  friendship  of  some 
able  man  in  low  circumstances,  who,  in  return  for  benefits 
conferred,  would  make  it  his  business  in  the  same  manner  to 
guard  you  against  sycophants?"  A  friend  was  fortunately 
found,  able,  and  faithful.  As  an  advocate  however,  he  could 
serve  his  benefactor  little  ;  because,  in  the  Athenian  courts, 
the  accused  was  generally  required  to  plead  in  person. 
His  business  was,  like  that  of  the  sheep-dog,  to  give  security 
to  the  fold  by  attacking  the  wolf.  When  Criton  was 
threatened  with  prosecution,  he  threatened  the  accusers; 
and  as  their  profligacy  offered  opportunities  which  Criton's 
probity  denied,  in  fear  of  the  consequences,  they  not  only 
stopped  their  proceedings  against  Criton,  but  paid  his  ad- 
vocate for  similar  forbearance  toward  themselves. 

Where    such   was   the   best   resource   that    Socrates   or 

Xenophon  could  devise,  we  may  conceive  how  precarious 

was  the  condition  of  men  of  property  in  Athens. 

Lys.  *r,n.  _  *          * 

a^ox^Tp- 173.  Under  oligarchy,  as  we  find  one  of  the  most 
zealous  partisans  of  democracy  confessing,  those 
might  be  esteemed  good  citizens,  who  did  not  covet  other 
men's  goods  ;  but,  under  democracy,  no  man  was  master  of 
his  own ;  property,  person,  everything  must  be  devoted,  not 
to  the  service  only,  but  to  the  pleasure  and  fancy  of  the 
people.  The  wealthy  were  not  allowed  the  choice  of  leav- 
xen  sympos.  *ng  Attica,  and  the  constitution  positively  denied 
c.  4.  s.  so.  tnem  the  choice  of  quiet  there.  To  execute  the 
duties  of  magistracy,  to  equip  a  ship  of  war,  to  preside  at  a 
public  feast,  to  direct  a  dramatic  entertainment,  and  to  fur- 
nish, on  each  occasion,  the  whole  cost,  were  equally  required 
of  all  supposed  of  competent  estate.  Hence  indeed  some 
small  mixture  of  aristocracy  remained  in  the  Athenian 
government.  Wealth  was  the  allowed  key  to 
an(j  influence-  birth  and  great  connections 
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were  not  without  weight ;  commands  in  the  army  and  navy 
were  seldom  given  but  to  men  of  birth,  education,  and  con- 
siderable connections ;  and  even  the  council  and  the  college 
of  archons,  both  indeed  open  to  men  without  property,  but 
not  without  passing  the  scrutiny  of  the  dokimasia,  formed 
some  small  check  upon  popular  rashness  and  folly.  Hence 
we  find,  at  intervals,  the  Athenian  affairs  so  ably  conducted  ; 
and  while  tumult  and  destruction  were  preparing  within 
the  volcano,  the  outside  bore  an  appearance  so  fair  and 
flourishing.  9 

The  spirit  of  tyranny,  inherent  in  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution, and  the  disregard,  upon  principle,  for  property  and 
the  convenience  and  satisfaction  of  individuals,  are  very 
strikingly  marked  in  a  regulation  which  we  find  had  the 
force  of  law.  When  an  expensive  office,  and  particularly 
when  the  equipment  of  a  trireme,  was  assessed  on  any  one, 
he  might,  for  the  time,  avoid  the  burthen  by  indicating  a 
richer  man ;  and,  if  the  superior  wealth  was  isocrat.  ae 

permut.  &  de 

denied,  offering  to  exchange  estates.  The  person  Pace- 
so  challenged  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  upon  himself 
the  office,  or  accept  the  exchange.  The  satisfaction,  thus, 
of  an  Englishman  in  considering  his  house  and  his  field 
more  securely  his  own,  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
than  a  castle  defended  by  its  garrison,  or  a  kingdom  by  its 
armies,  was  unknown  in  Attica.  The  attachment  therefore 
of  an  Englishman  to  the  country  where  such  blessings  are 
enjoyed,  to  the  constitution  which  gives  to  enjoy  them,  and 
to  the  people  who  have  a  common  interest  in  defending 
them,  could  not  there  easily  find  place.  For  men  of  rank 
and  property,  excepting  the  few  who  could  make  the  popular 

9  Under  Solon  those  of  competent  estates  only  were  eligible  to  office. 
Afterward  magistracies  were  given  by  lot.  Isocr.  Areop.  p.  108,  109.  But 
Xenophon  says  all  expensive  offices  were  still  imposed  on  the  rich :  especially 
choral  presidencies,  and  the  command,  or  the  charge  of  equipment,  of  ships 
of  war,  which  seem  to  have  been  particularly  expensive. 
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will  the  instrument  of  their  own  ambition,  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  Athenian  government,  was  impossible.  It  was  as 
dangerous  to  be  rich  under  the  Athenian  democracy  as 
under  the  Turkish  despotism ;  the  same  subterfuges  were 
used  to  conceal  wealth,  the  same  bribery  and  flattery  to  pre- 
serve it ;  with  this  difference  principally,  that  in  Athens  the 
flattery  was  grosser,  in  proportion  to  the  low  condition  of 
the  flattered,  and  their  multitude;  which  so  divided  the 
shame,  that,  equally  in  receiving  adulation  and  committing 
iniquity,  no  man  blushed  for  himself. 

Beside  the  various  modes  of  vexation  and  oppression  to 
which  the  higher  ranks  were  subject  in  their  persons  and 
properties,  another  remained  by  which  their  characters  were 
xenoph.resp.  affected.  Satire  against  the  people  collectively, 
says  Xenophon,  the  people  will  not  allow ;  but 
personal  satire  they  encourage ;  well  knowing  that,  while  it 
is  permitted  to  exhibit  the  wealthy,  the  noble,  the  powerful, 
to  popular  derision  and  indignation,  the  meaner  will  escape ; 
or  those  only  will  become  objects  for  the  poet,  who,  by  aim- 
ing at  some  pre-eminence,  separate  themselves  from  the 
common  cause.  To  what  excess  that  licence  went,  what 
gross  ribaldry  might  delight,  and  what  malicious  calumny 
would  not  disgust  an  Athenian  audience,  the  remaining 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  who  could  write  equally  for  the 
highest  and  lowest  ranks,  who  could  be  at  the  same  time 
a  consummate  politician  and  a  consummate  buffoon,  abun- 
dantly testify. 10  The  calm  dignity  of  a  Pericles  could  bear 
this  unmoved :  the  intriguing  ambition  of  an  Alcibiades, 

10  Aristophanes  ventured  satire  upon  the  people  collectively  ;  but  it  required 
his  courage  to  dare,  and  his  abilities  to  succeed  in,  such  an  attempt.  With 
regard  to  his  ribaldry,  we  may  observe  that  something  very  like  it  seems  to 
have  suited  the  taste  of  readers  of  higher  rank  than  the  bulk  of  the  Athenian 
audiences,  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  in  our  own  country.  In  calumny,  as  abun- 
dant remaining  testimony  evinces,  his  contemporaries  far  exceeded  him  ;  and 
indeed  in  every  point,  vulgar  and  gross  as  his  jokes  often  are,  yet  among  the 
Athenian  comedians  he  may  be  considered  as  a  very  gentlemanly  poet. 
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exciting  poet  against  poet,  and  mob  against  mob,  might  even 
profit  from  it :  but  the  wealthy  and  noble  of  more  common 
and  quiet  characters  would  often  severely  feel  the  appre- 
hension, if  it  went  no  farther,  of  being  exposed  in  effigy,  by 
their  proper  names,  to  vulgar  scorn  upon  the  public  stage, 
while,  in  witty  dialogue,  the  most  malignant  turn  was  given 
to  every  the  most  innocent  or  even  meritorious  action  of 
their  lives.  Nor  were  character  and  public  estimation  only 
endangered ;  for  that  turn  in  the  public  mind  might  be  pre- 
pared in  the  theatre,  and  those  prejudices  against  individuals 
excited,  which  afterward,  in  the  agora  or  the  tribunals,  might 
produce  decrees  of  confiscation,  banishment,  or  capital  con- 
demnation. 

In  the  dialogue  remaining  from  Xenophon,  entitled  The 
Banquet,  an  eminent  man,  reduced  by  the  war  from  wealth 
to  indigence,  is  represented  positively  declaring  that  he  felt 
his  condition  improved  by  the  total  loss  of  his  property ; 
"  inasmuch,"  he  says,  "  as  cheerfulness  and  confidence  are 
preferable  to  constant  apprehension,  freedom  to  slavery, 
being  waited  upon  to  waiting  upon  others,  being  held  an 
assured  good  subject  to  being  an  object  of  public  suspicion. 
For,"  he  continues,  "  while  I  lived  a  rich  man  in  this  city, 
I  had  reason  to  fear  the  attacks  of  house-breakers,  which 
with  my  wealth  might  endanger  my  person.  I  was  then 
under  the  necessity  of  courting  the  sycophants,  knowing  it 
was  in  their  power  to  do  me  mischief  which  T  could  little 
return.  Nevertheless  I  was  continually  receiving  orders 
from  the  people,  to  undertake  some  expense  for  the  com- 
monwealth, and  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  anywhere  out  of 
Attica.  But  now  I  have  lost  all  my  foreign  property,  and 
nothing  accrues  from  my  Attic  estate,  and  all  my  goods  are 
sold,  I  sleep  anywhere  fearless  ;  I  am  considered  as  faithful 
to  the  government ;  I  am  never  threatened  with  prosecu- 
tions, but  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  others  fear ;  as  a 
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free  man,  I  may  stay  in  the  country  or  go  out  of  it,  as  I 
please ;  the  rich  rise  from  their  seats  for  me  as  I  approach, 
and  make  way  for  me  as  I  walk :  I  am  now  like  a  tyrant, 
whereas  I  was  before  an  absolute  slave ;  and  whereas  before 
I  paid  tribute  to  the  people,  now  a  tribute  from  the  public 
maintains  me." 

This  picture,  though  from  the  pencil  of  Xenophon,  will 
be  likely  to  strike  the  modern  reader  as  loaded,  and  some- 
what extravagant.  Occurring  in  a  work  of  fancy,  and  not 
in  historical  narrative,  perhaps  the  writer  might  claim  some 
isocr.  de  pace,  licence.  Yet  we  find  Isocrates  describing  the 
same  thing  so  nearly  in  the  same  lines  and  colours, 
that  the  concurrence  in  representation,  which  also  many 
other  testimonies  support,  must  exclude  suspicion  of  any 
great  extravagance. 

Under  circumstances  then  such  as  those  of  the  Athenian 
republic,  the  rich  and  the  poor  evidently  could  not  live  in 
any  harmony.  An  irritation,  incessantly  working  in  the 
minds  of  the  few  against  the  many,  would  be  irremediable ; 
and,  in  equally  unavoidable  consequence,  the  many  would 
be  tormented  with  an  unceasing  jealousy  of  the  few ;  in  its 
foundation  sometimes  reasonable,  but  generally  in  its  manner 
illiberal,  and  often  in  its  measure  excessive.  In  fact,  the 
balances  of  Solon's  constitution  were  no  sooner  overthrown, 
and  sovereign  power  become  absolute  in  the  hands  of  those 
without  property,  or  rather  in  the  hands  of  any  demagogue 
who  could,  for  the  moment,  lead  them,  than  the  interest  of 
all,  who  had  property,  placed  them  necessarily  in  the  situ- 
ation of  conspirators  against  the  existing  government.  In- 
deed, throughout  Greece,  the  noble  and  wealthy,  served  by 
their  slaves,  not  only  as  domestics,  but  as  husbandmen  and 
manufacturers,  had  little  connection  with  the  poorer  many, 
but  to  command  them  in  the  oligarchal  states,  and,  in  the 
democratical,  to  fear,  flatter,  solicit,  and  either  deceive  or  be 
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commanded  by  them.  No  common  interest,  or  scarcely  any, 
united  the  two  descriptions  of  men ;  so  that,  for  maintain- 
ing civil  order  and  holding  the  state  together,  flattery  and 
bribes  alone  could  persuade  the  multitude,  and  the  only 
alternative  was  violence.  Hence  that  impossibility  of  last- 
ing harmony,  and  that  readiness  for  extreme  discord,  so 
strikingly  exhibited  among  the  Grecian  republics.  What 
we  are  familiar  with  always  appears  obvious  and  easy ;  and 
hence,  having  ever  before  our  eyes  the  equal  freedom,  secu- 
rity, and  ease  of  all  ranks  among  ourselves,  we  observe 
with  wonder  that  the  abilities  and  extensive  experience  of 
Xenophon  could  imagine  no  remedy  for  the  evils  Xen  Ath 
of  the  Athenian  constitution,  or  none  in  the  s^i-g'.c'.s. 

s.  19,  20.  c.  3. 

practicability  of  which  he  had  any  hope,  but  in  licf/^id. 
the  subjection  of  the  many  to  arbitrary  command, 
either  under  the  few  or  under  one ;  and  the  genius  of  Plato, 
in  earnest  research  after  better  political  principles,  could 
even  in  vision  propose  benefit  only  to  a  very  small  portion 
of  mankind.11 

Where  the  constitution  is  such  that  all  ranks  have  a  clear 
interest  in  its  preservation,  where  every  man's  house  is  his 
castle,  where  the  property  of  the  rich  and  the  persons  and 
honest  earnings  of  the  poor  are  equally  protected  by  law, 
and  the  hope  of  rising  to  a  higher  station  is  denied  to  none, 
there  the  law  of  TREASON  may  be  mild.  But  no  mild  law, 
no  common  precaution,  could  give  security  to  a  constitution 

11  'Ev  aiSjjM./o.  'ya.q  -xttku  TO  /3sA.T/(rr«v  iwovv  Itrri  Tea  S-^a,  a/.X,x.  TO  xcixio-ror  \i 
ixa.a-r<i  xi>\u  tv*ov»  T£  StfAu'  ol  ya.%  'df*6ioi  rolg  o/aoiats  iSvoi  tliri.  Xen.  Athen.  resp. 
c.  3.  s.  10.  Xenophon  esteemed  the  evils  of  the  Athenian  constitution  irre- 
mediable, because,  necessarily  flowing  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
to  be  checked  only  by  putting  such  a  curb  on  that  sovereignty  as,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  would  lead  to  its  complete  overthrow.  He  seems  to  have  supposed 
it  impossible  so  to  constitute  a  balanced  government  as  to  give  it  pennanency: 
the  people  at  large,  he  thought,  must  either  command  absolutely  or  obey  im- 
plicitly. And  for  any  experience  that  history  to  this  day  furnishes,  perhaps  he 
was  right :  perhaps  a  balanced  government  cannot  be  at  once  constituted  :  it 
must  grow. 
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like  the  Athenian.  The  law  of  treason  accordingly,  at 
Athens,  was  conceived  in  the  highest  spirit  of  despotism ; 
it  was  atrocious.  Before  the  council-hall  stood  a  column, 
Andodd  de  on  wn*ch  was  thus  engraved :  "  Whoever  shall 
overthrow  the  democracy,  or  hold  any  magis- 
tracy in  Athens  when  the  democracy  shall  be  overthrown, 
may  be  lawfully  killed  by  any  one :  the  person  killing  him 
shall  be  held  holy  before  the  gods  and  meritorious  among 
men ;  and  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  whole  property  of  the 
person  killed."  The  same  principle  of  committing  public 
justice  to  the  discretion  of  individuals  was  pushed  yet  farther 
in  the  following  oath,  which  was  required  of  every  Athe- 
nian :  "  I  will  kill  with  my  own  hand,  if  I  am  able,  whoever 
shall  overthrow  the  democracy ;  and  if  any  hold  office  under 
any  other  government,  I  will  esteem  holy  before  the  gods 
whoever  shall  kill  him.  Whoever  may  lose  his  life  in  killing 
or  attempting  to  kill  such  person,  I  will  befriend  his  child- 
ren and  their  offspring,  as  I  would  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton.  Whatever  oath  may  be  taken,  adverse  to  the  demo- 
cratical  authority,  I  abjure  and  hold  as  nothing."  Prayers 
and  imprecations  were  added,  for  blessings  on  all  who 
maintained  this  oath,  and  utter  destruction  to  those  and 
the  race  of  those  who  should  break  it. 

It  is  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  democracy  and  tyranny 
are,  of  all  governments,  most  hostile  to  each  other,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod's  proverb,  two  of  a  trade  never  agree : 
for,  he  adds,  absolute  DEJIOCRACY  is  TYRANNY.12 

12  'EvatvT/ow  S'  au  !roX««7fl«  Ayftof  ftlv  Tygaw'S;,  xaff  'HtriaSov,  'flf  xi^ot/xf.7 
xi$ctf*ii>s'  »os,i  roc.%  h  Ai}[M>xgot:T<»  w  rifavTottot.  Tf«awV  lo-rt.  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  5. 
c.  10. 
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SECTION  III. 

First  Measures  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Thirty  at  Athens.  — 
Vi.ews  of  the  Thirty.  —  Critias.  —  Theramenes.  —  Violences  of 
the  Thirty.  —  Death  of  Theramenes. 

SUCH  was  the  state  of  the  Athenian  government  nearly,  from 
the  death  of  Pericles  till  it  submitted  to  the  victorious  arms 
of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  fate  then  of  a  fallen  city,  de- 
prived of  command  beyond  its  own  narrow  territory,  and 
allowed  to  exist  only  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  power, 
it  might  seem  would  scarcely  invite  much  of  our  farther  at- 
tention. But  Athens,  after  all  her  losses  and  with  all  her 
failings,  has  peculiar  claim  upon  the  curiosity  and  respect  of 
men.  In  her  fallen  state  she  retained  the  germ  of  the  sub- 
limest  philosophy,  of  all  science,  and  of  every  liberal  art : 
Socrates,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  still  lived  within  her  walls  ; 
Alcibiades,  Thrasybulus,  and  Conon,  though  in  exile,  adorned 
the  list  of  her  citizens ;  and  she  could  still  be  the  prolific 
mother  and  the  able  preceptress  of  artists,  poets,  warriors, 
orators,  statesmen,  and  sages,  who  made  their  age  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  through  whom,  when 
her  political  importance  ceased,  Athens  continued,  and  may 
be  said  in  some  degree  still  to  continue,  to  hold  an  empire 
among  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth.13  Nor  was  her 
political  importance  yet  so  far  beyond  recovery  but  that  she 
became  again  a  principal  channel  of  Grecian  history's  mul- 
tifarious stream. 

After  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  Athenian  constitution, 
we  shall  not  wonder  if  men  of  rank  and  property  desired  at 

13  Tully's  eulogies  of  Athens  are  well  known : — "  Illas  omnium  doctrinarum 
inventrices  Athenas."  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.1.  s.  4.  — "  Unde  humanitas,  doctrina, 
religio,  fruges,  jura,  leges  ortae  atque  in  omnes  terras  distributae  putantur." 
Cic.  Or.  pro  L.  Flacco,  s.  26.  And  that  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  "  Adeo  ut  cor- 
pora gentis  illius  separata  sint  in  alias  civitates ;  ingenia  vero  solis  Athenien- 
siuin  muris  clausa  existimes."  Vel.  Pat.  1.  1.  c.  18. 
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any  rate  a  change;  nor  can  we  impute  it  to  any  peculiar  de- 
pravity, if  they  bore  some  antipathy  toward  the  body  of  the 
lower  people,  from  whom  they  suffered  such  oppression. 
Even  the  most  moderate  might  look,  not  without  some  in- 
dignation, upon  that  imperious  "  crowd  of  fullers,  shoemakers, 
carpenters,  braziers,  dealers  of  all  kinds,"  I  use  the  con- 
xen.  Mem.    temporary  philosopher's  words,  "  the  great  object 
c.7.s.6.       Of  whose  lives  was  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear," 
whose  despotic  will  nevertheless  dispensed  public  and  pri- 
vate law,  directed  the  administration  of  the  commonwealth, 
sent  out  fleets  and  armies,  disposed  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  individuals  at  home,  and  decided  by  a  vote  the  fate  of 
whole  cities  abroad,  "  while  some  of  them,  not  worth  a 
drachma,"  they  are  again  Xenophon's  words,  "  were  ready 
to  sell  their  country  with  all  in  it,  that  they  might  have  a 
drachma."     Accordingly,  when  Athens  was  invested  by  the 
Peloponnesian  forces,  and  no  prospect  of  successful  resist- 
ance remained,  many  of  those  of  higher  rank  saw,  or  thought 
they  saw,  means  of  mending  their  condition  in  the  approaching 
wreck  of  the  state.     Through  this  opposition  of  interests 
among  the  Athenians,  the  Lacedaemonians  proposed  to  hold 
Attica  in  subjection,  without  the  expense  of  garrisons ;  and 
thus  they  were  induced  to  grant  terms ;  to  leave  the  town 
with  walls  and  a  citadel ;  to  restore  the  whole  territory ;  and 
even  out  of  the  captive  fleet  to  allow  twelve  ships  of  war  to 
the  vanquished.     The  Athenian  people  had  never  treated  a 
conquered  city  so  mildly.     But  the  Lacedaemonians  depended 
upon  the  aristocratical  party  among  the  Athenians  them- 
selves as  a  faithful  garrison,  bound,  by  the  most  pressing 
interests,  to  hold  all  in  subordination  to  Lacedaemon.14 

14  The  assertions  of  Lysias,  in  his  orations  against  Eratosthenes  and  Agora, 
tus,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  have  granted  better  terms,  but  that  The- 
ramenes  prevented,  scarcely  need  the  testimony  of  Xenophon  to  refute  them. 
They  are  obviously  mere  calumnies  ;  not  proposed  to  the  reason,  but  to  the 
thoughtlessness  and  passion,  of  the  multitude  to  which  they  were  addressed. 
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On  the  surrender  of  the  city  then  that  vicious 
government,  which  has  been  described,  was  dis- 


solved,  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  Athenian 
state  was  committed  to  a  Council  composed  of  Thirty  Athe- 
nians, chosen  by  the  conquerors  out  of  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  all  of  them  formerly  members  of  that  Council  of 
Fourhundred,  which  had  been  established  by  Pisander.  The 
first  measures  of  this  council  were  moderate  and  wise. 
Vested  with  full  powers  to  new-model  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  ancient  constitution  at  their  pleasure,  with  exception 
only  for  any  thing  adverse  to  the  superintending  authority 
of  Lacedaemon,  they  avoided  all  great  and  hasty  changes 
which  their  situation  did  not  indispensably  require.  The 
Laws,  farther  than  what  fell  necessarily  with  the  abolition 
of  the  popular  sovereignty,  and  the  commission  of  the  su- 
preme power  to  the  Thirty,  remained  in  force  :  all  the  ancient 
magistracies,  care  being  taken  to  fill  them  with  friends  of 
the  Thirty,  were  retained  :  the  civil  administration  therefore, 
under  the  Thirty  instead  of  the  Fivehundred,  proceeded  in 
the  accustomed  course.  A  new  supreme  court  of  judicature 
only  was  established,  with  the  title  of  The  Council. 

Matters  being  so  far  arranged,  orders  were  given  for  im- 
mediately apprehending  all  who,  under  the  democracy,  had 
exercised  the  abominable  trade  of  sycophancy.  The  evils 
of  that  practice  were  so  gross,  so  extensively  dreaded,  and 
under  popular  sovereignty  so  irremediable,  that,  when  every 
one  prosecuted  by  the  Thirty  was  condemned  by  the  ob- 
sequious council,  and  executed,  none,  says  the  contemporary 
historian,  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge,  were  dissatisfied  with 
this  arbitrary  justice. 

The  wrongs  however  of  the  higher  orders  being  so  far 


Xenophon's  account  is  confirmed  in  clear  and  direct  terms  by  Isocrates,  in  his 
oration  on  peace,  p.  220.  ed.  Auger. 
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avenged,  the  hope  was  generally  entertained  that  animosity 
would  stop,  and  that  the  Thirty,  proceeding  with  proper 
dispatch  in  their  great  business  of  legislation,  would  let  the 
people  know  under  what  form  of  government,  and  subject 
to  what  laws,  they  were  to  live  and  might  be  safe.  With 
this  hope  well-meaning  men  in  general  were  easy:  indeed 
hope  was  rather  high  among  them ;  for,  though  successive 
demagogues  had  wretchedly  degraded  the  ancient  Athenian 
constitution,  yet,  if  there  existed  in  Greece  a  good  foundation 
for  a  good  government,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  laws, 
customs,  and  habits  of  Athens  derived  from  the  institutions 
of  Theseus  and  Solon.  That  excellent  principle  of  the 
English  constitution,  the  only  one  on  which  a  free  govern- 
ment can  be  firmly  founded,  that  the  aggregate  of  private 
good  constitutes  public  good,  and  its  corollary,  that  the 
rights  of  individuals,  once  established  by  law,  should  be 
ever  held  sacred,  seems  to  have  been  a  principle  of  Theseus's 
kingdom  and  Solon's  republic.  But  a  different  principle 
obtained  very  generally  among  the  Grecian  Commonwealths ; 
an  ideal  public  good,  distinct  from  and  often  opposite  to 
private  good.  It  was  carried  into  practice  with  best  effect 
by  Lycurgus,  and  can  only  be  carried  into  practice  with  any 
good  effect  where,  as  in  Lacedaemon,  a  communion  of  in- 
terest was  established  for  everything,  and  private  property 
scarcely  existed.  The  brilliant  success  of  his  singular  sys- 
tem gave  reputation  to  this  principle,  and  party-leaders  rea- 
dily adopted  it  everywhere ;  for  the  good  of  their  party  was 
that  to  which  alone  they  would  allow  the  title  of  public  good, 
and  to  this  it  was  very  convenient  for  them  that  every  pri- 
vate interest  should  yield.  The  peaceful  then  and  the  quiet, 
who  desired,  not  political  power,  but  ease  and  security  under 
civil  order,  were  the  only  certain  sufferers.  The  great  de- 
fect of  the  constitutions  of  Theseus  and  Solon  was  the  want 
of  another  principle,  spread  extensively  over  modern  Europe 
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through  the  feudal  system,  though  not  an  original  part  of 
that  system,  the  principle  of  representation.  The  advantage 
of  this  is  not  merely  that  a  great  nation  can  do  conveniently 
by  its  representatives  what  even  a  small  one  cannot  by  its 
assembled  numbers,  but,  farther,  that  responsibility  may  be 
attached  to  every  constituted  authority;  by  which  alone, 
whatever  the  name  or  form  of  the  government  may  be,  real 
despotism  can  be  obviated.  In  the  want  of  this,  Xen  ^ 
the  Grecian  legislators  were  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
give  secure  liberty  to  the  body  of  the  people,  without  giving 
them  despotic  power.  It  may  be  held  for  certain  that  those 
are  either  not  wise  or  not  honest  men,  who  pretend  that 
political  and  legislative  science  is  easy  and  obvious.  The 
writings  of  the  ablest  of  the  Greeks,  showing  how  deficient 
they  were  in  it,  abundantly  show  its  difficulties ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  all  nations  will  demonstrate  by  what  slow  steps  and 
what  accidental  circumstances  any  perfection  in  government 
has  been  attained.  The  works  of  Plato  and  Xenophon 
should  be  read  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
science  in  their  time,  and  of  their  small  ability  to  improve  it ; 
and  then  it  may  in  some  degree  be  conceived  what  were  the 
difficulties  under  which,  even  had  they  had  the  purest  in- 
tentions, the  sincerest  desire  of  public  good,  the  Thirty  must 
have  had  to  encounter,  in  reforming  the  constitution  of 
Athens. 

But  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  always  and  everywhere 
existing,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Athens  at  the  time, 
obviating  perhaps  some  considerable  inconveniences,  gave 
rise  to  many  others.  The  controlling  power  of  Lacedaemon 
would  be  necessarily  invidious  to  those  for  whom  the  new 
rulers  were  to  legislate;  and  yet  much  consideration  for 
that  controlling  power  would  be,  in  their  situation,  unavoid- 
able. Moreover  the  chance  of  future  tranquillity  for  Greece, 
concord  within  itself  and  power  to  resist  other  nations,  de- 
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pended  absolutely  upon  friendly  and  intimate  connection 
between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  Of  the  changes  then 
which  Athens  had  suffered,  by  the  event  of  the  war,  some 
would  be  favourable  to  that  concord  and  that  power,  but 
some  far  otherwise.  Private  distresses  among  all  ranks 
xen.  Mem.  were  numerous  and  great.  The  loss  of  property 

Socr.  1.  2.  c.  8.    . 

in  the  foreign  territories  of  the  commonwealth 
had  reduced  several  from  affluence  to  want ;  and  want  such 
as  to  make  them  dependent  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
poor-laws  of  Athens,  even  for  subsistence.  The 
abolition  of  means,  formerly  ready,  for  making 
interest  of  money  at  home,  also  annihilated  income  for  many. 
The  advantages  of  military  command  then  were  lost  for  the 
higher  ranks,  reward  of  service  for  the  lower,  and  the 
various  profits  of  the  equipment  of  fleets  and  armies  for  all  : 
public  revenue  no  longer  flowed  from  numerous  tributary 
states  :  neither  the  public  treasury  nor  the  wealth  of  indi- 
viduals could,  as  formerly,  provide  gratifications  for  the 
people :  the  citizens  of  numerous  subject  republics  were 
no  longer  amenable  to  Athenian  tribunals :  multitudes, 
accustomed  to  fight  and  to  judge,  and  to  feast  at  sacrifices, 
and  to  be  amused,  but  not  to  work,  were  without  income, 
without  employment,  and  without  victuals  :  the  court  and 
the  flattery,  and  the  pay  and  the  bribes,  to  which  the  Athe- 
nian people  were  accustomed,  had  all  ceased  together.  The 
territory  of  Attica  was  again  the  quiet  property  of  those 
who  could  ascertain  their  claims  to  land,  which  had  been 
for  so  many  years  commanded  or  liable  to  be  overrun  by  a 
hostile  force.  But  the  time  when  the  country-houses  of 
landed  men  of  Attica  were  superior  to  those  of  the  city, 
landed  men  having  a  disposition  to  live  on  their  estates  rather 
than  in  Athens,  and  the  parties  of  the  Attic  people  were  dis- 
tinguished as  those  of  the  highlands,  the  lowlands,  and  the 
coast,  was  gone  by,  never  to  return.  It  was  twenty-seven 
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years  since  any  had  been  born  to  the  habits  of  a  country 
life.  Attica  was  committed  to  slaves,  and  the  republic, 
from  the  time  of  the  desertion  of  the  country  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  existed  only  in  Athens.15 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  council  of 
Thirty  entered,  with  absolute  authority,  upon  the  adminis- 
tration. Whether  by  appointment  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
or  by  election  of  the  council  itself,  Critias  pre-  Plat  Charmid. 
sided  ;  a  man,  by  every  advantage  of  birth,  for-  **" 
tune,  connections,  talents,  and  education,  pointed  out  for 
the  arduous  office.  His  paternal  great-grandfather  was 
brother  of  the  great  lawgiver  Solon  ;  and,  what  should  have 
been  a  more  solid  advantage,  he  had  been  himself  a  diligent 
hearer  of  Socrates.  But  the  Athenian  democracy,  denying 
ease  and  security,  not  only  incited  ambition  and  avarice,  but 
stimulated  the  pride  of  nobility  and  wealth. 
Xenophon  describes  Critias,  whom  he  knew  well  ••  12-25- 
as  his  fellow-disciple,  vain  of  his  illustrious  birth  and  large 
inheritance,  elated  with  the  possession  of  power  and  influ- 
ence, and  with  the  court  and  adulation  ensuing,  and  then 
soured  by  a  banishment  which  he  had  suffered  from  a  decree 
of  the  people.  Thenceforward  Critias  conceived  a  vehement 
aversion  to  the  popular  cause,  and  his  pride  and  ambition 
became  stimulated  by  indignation  and  revenge. 

But,  among  the  members  of  this  council,  the  man  most 
distinguished  in  high  office  and  in  party  measures  was  Thera- 
menes  son  of  Agnon  ;  whom  we  have  already  seen  a  leader 
in  one  revolution  which  abolished,  and  in  another  which 
restored,  the  sovereignty  of  the  popular  assembly.  He  en- 
gaged now  in  this  third  revolution,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lacedaemon,  with  a  disposition  and  views  widely  differing 

15  So  far  the  same  state  of  things  appears  to  have  continued  in  Attica  to  this 
day.  Greeks  live  only  in  the  city  ;  the  lands  are  held  and  cultivated  wholly 
by  Albanians. 
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from  those  of  Critias.  His  family,  though  noble,  had  been 
popular.  His  father,  Agnon,  founder  of  Amphipolis,  had 
been  a  distinguished  favourite  of  the  people  :  and  however 
Theramenes  himself  might,  with  all  reasonable  men,  dislike 
the  sovereignty  of  the  multitude,  yet,  possessing  an  inherited 
family  interest  among  the  people,  and  talents  to  cultivate  it, 
he  loved  popularity.  In  reforming  the  government  there- 
fore it  was  not  his  purpose  to  oppress  the  people.  He 
seems  rather  to  have  proposed  to  restore,  under  sanction  of 
the  stronger  means  now  possessed  by  the  Thirty,  that  mixed 
en  19  s  7  g°vernment>  which,  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hl8U  Fourhundred,  he  had  framed,  but  could  not  sup- 
port, and  which  we  find  so  highly  commended,  but  so  little 
explained,  by  Thucydides. 

The  project  of  Critias,  not  altogether  new  in  Greece,  was 
however  such  as  had  not  been  executed,  nor  perhaps  at- 
tempted, upon  so  extensive  a  scale.  The  habit  of  having 
all  laborious  offices  performed  by  slaves  gave  to  conceive 
that  the  existence  of  the  lower  orders  of  freemen  might  be 
dispensed  with ;  and  made  that  possible  and  even  obvious  in 
Greece,  which,  in  modern  Europe,  could  neither  be  exe- 
cuted, nor  scarcely  imagined.  Critias  would  allow  no  mixture 
of  popular  folly  and  insolence  in  power ;  he  would  remove 
as  far  as  possible  the  danger  of  having  the  democratical  law 
of  treason  restored,  and  put  in  execution  against  himself. 
He  would  abandon  all  hope  of  the  glory  of  presiding  over 
a  powerful  independent  state,  to  have  ease  and  affluence  in 
a  subordinate  command.  He  proposed  therefore,  under  the 
protecting  authority  of  Lacedaemon,  to  be  lord  of  Athens  ; 
he  would  make  the  city  and  its  whole  territory  the  private 
property  of  himself  and  a  few  associates  ;  allowing  no  more 
of  the  Athenian  people  to  remain  within  the  country  than, 
with  Lacedaemonian  assistance,  might  be  held  in  complete 
subserviency :  possibly  however  hoping  that,  through  a 
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coalition  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  governments, 
his  power  might  be  extended  beyond  Attica. 

With  these  extravagant  and  nefarious  views,  which  it 
could  not  be  prudent  immediately  to  declare,  Critias,  in  the 
outset,  courted  Theramenes  ;  and,  for  a  short  time,  there 
was  the  appearance  of  perfect  harmony  between  them. 
Soon  however  differences  arose,  but  still  Critias  v 

Aen.  liel,  1.  z. 

maintained  a  show  of  deference  for  his  colleague.  c* 3' Sl  n' 
Meanwhile  among  the  rest  of  the  Thirty  he  made  his  party 
secure.  No  eminence  of  character  there  moved  his  envy ; 
no  superior  talents  excited  his  apprehension ;  no  firmness  of 
principle,  in  any  amount  likely  to  be  prevalent,  thwarted  his 
purposes.  Concert  then  being  established  among  them,  the 
abilities,  and  yet  more  the  popularity  of  Theramenes,  became 
suspicious  to  all.  For  security  against  their  effects,  it  was 
resolved  to  solicit  an  armed  force  from  Lacedaemon.  The- 
ramenes, not  yet  aware  that  he  was  himself  the  object,  in 
vain  remonstrated  ;  the  resolution  passed,  and 
jJEschines  and  Aristoteles,  two  of  the  Thirty, 
were  deputed  to  Sparta,  authorised  to  engage  that  the  Athe- 
nian treasury  should  furnish  pay  for  the  troops  desired. 
A  force  for  holding  Athens  in  obedience,  and  to  be  paid  for 
doing  so,  was  not  likely  to  be  denied.  A  body  of  Lacedaemo- 
nians was  sent ;  and  Callibius,  their  commander,  with  the  title 
of  Harmost,  meaning  regulator,  (which  the  Lacedaemonians 
affected  for  those  to  whom  they  committed  really  the  com- 
mand, as  governors,  of  Grecian  cities,)  took  his  residence  in 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  with  his  troops  as  its  garrison. 

Confident  now  of  means  to  overbear  opposition,  Critias 
no  longer  kept  measures  with  any,  whether  of  the  demo- 
cratical  or  oligarchal  interest,  whom  he  suspected  of  in- 
clination, with  power,  to  thwart  his  designs  :  but  he  began 
to  consider  some  of  the  oligarchal  party,  whom  it  was  in  the 
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general  policy  of  Lacedaemon  to  raise  to  power,  as  more 
dangerous  opponents  than  any  in  the  democratical  interest, 
now  sufficiently  depressed.  From  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  he  was  sedulous  in  attention  to  the  har- 
most ;  and  by  the  show  of  much  deference  obtained  the 
effectual  command  of  him.  Callibius/ under  pretence,  or 
perhaps  in  the  belief,  that  the  interest  of  Lacedaemon  so 
required,  issued  orders  as  Critias  instigated ;  and  the  Lace- 
daemonian soldiers  were  employed  to  apprehend  whomso- 
ever the  Thirty  denounced.  Prosecution  was  no  longer 
then  confined  to  sycophants,  and  men  notoriously  turbulent 
or  infamous,  but  extended  to  characters  the  most  irre- 
proachable. Some  forms  of  legal  process  were  observed, 
and  those  of  the  old  constitution  were  mostly  retained ; 
xen.Hei  i.a  ^u^  whomsoever  the  Thirty  accused  the  obse- 
quious council  never  failed  to  condemn,  and 
deliver  to  the  executioner. 

Such  proceedings  excited  astonishment  with  alarm  among 
all  ranks.  What  could  be  the  motive,  and  where  the  end  of 
them,  and  what  the  form  of  government  at  length 
to  be  established,  were  the  anxious  subjects  of 
general  wonder  and  inquiry.  Theramenes  himself,  surprised 
as  dissatisfied,  while  Critias  yet  maintained  a  decent  exterior 
toward  him,  remonstrated  among  his  colleagues  on  the  im- 
policy of  their  measures  :  "  Without  some  party  among  the 
people,"  he  said,  "  no  oligarchy  could  stand  :  but  alarm  and 
offence  were  now  extended  to  all  parties."  The  admonition 
was  taken,  but  not  as  Theramenes  intended.  Nothing  the 
majority  of  the  Thirty,  under  the  influence  of  Critias,  so 
much  still  feared  as  the  popularity  of  Theramenes  himself. 
To  obviate  its  efficacy,  they  hastened  the  publication  of  a 
catalogue  of  three  thousand  citizens  of  their  own  selection, 
who  should  partake  of  the  sovereign  power  in  common 
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assembly,  and  be  competent  for  magistracy.16    All  Xen  Hel  L  2 
other  Athenians  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  * 
subjects,  not  to  the  Threethousand  only,  but  the  Thirty, 
whose  sovereignty  over  them  was  declared  absolute. 

Theramenes  again  remonstrated  :  "  Their  faith 
was  pledged,"  he  said,  "  by  their  former  declar- 
ations, that  only  those,  but  all  those,  should  share  in  the 
government,  whose  education  might  give  the  necessary  know- 
ledge, and  whose  property  would  afford  means  to  allot  leisure 
for  its  functions.  Pay  for  attending  the  general  assembly  or 
the  courts  of  justice  it  had  been  agreed  should  no  longer  be 
allowed.  But  three  thousand  men,  as  if  there  were  some 
virtue  in  the  number,  had  been  arbitrarily  chosen,  without 
any  attention  to  the  proposed  qualifications ;  and  all  other 
Athenians  were  as  arbitrarily  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. The  imprudence  was  equal  to  the  injustice  of  the 
measure  :  violence  only  could  support  it ;  and  the  force  of 
those  who  were  to  command  was  inferior  to  that  of  those 
who  were  to  be  held  in  subserviency."  This  admonition 
also  was  taken,  but,  like  the  former,  very  differently  from  the 
monitor's  intention.  A  review  of  arms  was  ordered ;  of  the 
Threethousand  in  one  place ;  of  the  other  citizens  in 
another.  The  avenues  to  the  latter  were  occupied  by  the 
confidential  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  supported  by  the  Lace- 
daemonian troops.  The  arms  of  the  citizens,  not  of  the 
catalogue,  were  taken  from  them  as  they  passed,  and  being 
carried  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison. 

Effectual  opposition  being  thus  obviated,  the  Thirty  pro- 
ceeded with  a  shamelessness  in  crime,  for  which,  after  all 
we  have  seen  of  crime  in  Grecian  history,  could  he  be  sus- 
pected of  "partiality  for  the  democratical  cause,  we  should 

16  Thus  I  think  the  phrase  ^.itii^avrtx.?  T£>V  ^cfyfMx.T/u)i  may  best  be  inter- 
preted. 
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with  difficulty  believe  the  express  testimony  even  of  Xeno- 
phon.  The  credit  of  his  account  however,  strong  as  his 
authority  is,  does  not  rest  on  his  single  authority.  We  find 
it  supported  by  two  other  contemporary  writers  ;  one  his 
decided  adversary  in  politics,  the  other  not  his  friend,  Lysias 
x<m.  Hei.  i.  2.  an^  Plato.  From  their  united  evidence  we  learn, 
£ys!  con.  Ago-  that  the  most  abominable  policy  guided  the  mea- 

sures now  pursued.  Revenge  and  avarice  had 
their  full  sway  :  many  suffered  death  for  private  enmities  ; 
many  merely  for  their  wealth.  Every  eminent  man  was 
either  to  be  destroyed  or  gained  :  but  as  means  were  want- 
ing to  attach  a  sufficient  number  by  favours,  the  infernal 
expedient  was  practised  of  forcing  men  to  a  community  of 
interest  through  a  participation  in  crime.  Driven  by  terror 
to  execute  tyrannical  orders,  they  became  involved  in  the 
same  guilt,  and  obnoxious  to  the  same  resentment,  and  thus 
theirs  and  that  of  the  Thirty  became  a  common  cause.  17 

Amid  numerous  enormities  the  death  of  three  men,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  commonwealth,  and  all  notoriously 
attached  to  the  oligarchal  interest,  particularly  excited  ge- 

neral wonder  and  alarm.     Of  Niceratus,  son  of 

Xen.  He).  1.2. 

Ljl'profii.  tne  "eh  and  worthy  Nicias,  who  perished  at  Sy- 
veS:  p'  149'  racuse,  it  was  said  that  he  inherited  the  aristo- 

Xen.  ut  sup. 

cratical  spirit  ;  neither  father  nor  son,  by  any  one 
action  or  word,  having  ever  favoured  democracy.  The  able 
advice  and  powerful  eloquence  of  Antiphon  had  served  so 
many  individuals,  while  the  free  expenditure  of  his  private 
fortune  in  public  service,  during  the  war,  had  acquired  him 
such  reputation  for  public  spirit,  that  he  was  in  favour  with 
all  parties,  though  his  whole  political  conduct  had  been 
directed  to  promote  aristocracy.  Leon  of  Salamis,  amid 
the  turbulence  and  crimes  of  his  age  and  country,  had 


Plat.  apol.  Socr.  p.  32.  t.  1. 
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been  eminent  for  his  blameless  life.  The  monster  p,at.  apol. 
Critias  proposed  to  involve  his  master  Socrates  t.T.13'1 
in  the  odium  of  the  execution  of  so  excellent  a  man.  A 
message  from  the  Thirty  required  the  attendance  of  Socrates, 
with  four  others.  Critias  himself  gave  the  order  for  them 
to  go  to  Salamis,  to  apprehend  Leon,  and  bring  him  to 
Athens.  This  order,  knowing  its  purpose,  and  holding  it 
contrary  to  law,  Socrates  disobeyed.  The  other  four,  less 
scrupulous  or  less  courageous,  performed  it.  To  be  appre- 
hended and  to  be  condemned  were  nearly  the  same;  Leon, 
Niceratus,  and  Antiphon  were  all  delivered  to  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

Numerous  as  the  executions  of  men  of  property  had 
been,  the  confiscation  ensuing  did  not  suffice  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  public  revenue,  so  curtailed  by  the  event 
cf  the  war,  for  public  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
furnish  the  rewards  claimed  by  the  forward  adherents  of  the 
Thirty.  Money  was  wanting  to  pay  the  Lacedae-  Xen  Hel  j  2 
monian  troops  in  the  citadel.  The  metics  were  c' 
thought  the  best  resource.  Much  of  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Athens  was  in  their  hands :  many  were 
wealthy ;  and  the  oppression,  which  had  been  successfully 
dared  against  the  first  of  the  Athenians,  might  be  exercised, 
it  was  hoped,  against  aliens  with  less  noise,  and  no  hazard. 
Some  symptoms  of  disaffection  toward  the  ruling  powers 
were  made  the  pretence;  and  it  was  resolved  to  accuse 
eight  of  the  richest,  to  whom,  as  a  blind,  were  added  two 
in  indigent  circumstances. 

The  orator  Lysias,  from  whom  we  have  the     Lys  con 
detail,  was  of  the  order  of  metics,  and  among 
the  sufferers.     His  father,  Cephalus,  was  a  Syracusan,  whom 
faction  in  his  own  city  had  driven  to  migrate  with  a  large 
fortune  to  Attica,  when  the  able  administration  of  Pericles, 
in  aid  of  what  remained  of  Solon's  laws,  made  Attica  the 
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most  desirable  residence  in  Greece.  He  had  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Pericles  and  of  Socrates;  and  his  house  in 
Piraeus  is  the  supposed  scene  of  those  dialogues  so  cele- 
brated under  the  title  of  Plato's  Republic.  Lysias  had  gone 
a  boy  to  Italy,  with  the  historian  Herodotus,  when,  under 
the  patronage  of  Pericles,  the  colony  of  Thuriura  was  settled 
on  the  ruins  of  Sybaris.  There  he  had  lived  above  thirty  years 
when,  by  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  the  Athenian  interest  in  those 
parts  was  overthrown,  and  Thurium  was  no  longer  a  safe 
residence  for  men  of  property,  who  would  not  accept  or 
could  not  obtain  Lacedaemonian  protection.  Lysias,  col- 
lecting whatever  he  could  carry,  returned  to  Athens;  where, 
in  partnership  with  Polemarchus  his  brother,  a  manufactory 
of  shields,  in  which  above  a  hundred  slaves  were  employed, 
still  gave  him  affluence. 

He  was,  as  he  relates,  entertaining  some  strangers  at 
supper,  when  some  of  the  Thirty  entered,  commanded  the 
guests  to  withdraw,  and  himself  to  remain  their  prisoner. 
Committing  him  then  to  the  care  of  Piso,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, they  proceeded  to  take  account  of  his  effects,  of  which 
the  slaves  were  a  principal  part.  He  meanwhile,  fearing 
for  his  life,  tampered  with  his  keeper ;  and,  for  a  bribe  of  a 
talent,  obtained  a  promise  of  safety :  but  to  pay  the  money, 
being  obliged  to  open  a  chest,  in  which  were  more  than 
three  talents  in  silver,  above  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
with  Cyzicenes  and  Darics,  the  gold  coins  then  most  cur- 
rent in  Greece 18,  to  the  amount  of  near  five  hundred  pounds 
more,  Piso  seized  the  whole.  Remonstrance  was  vain,  but 
the  admonition  was  salutary  to  Lysias.  Watching  oppor- 
tunity, while  the  Thirty  were  still  occupied  in  pillage,  he 
found  means  to  escape,  and  hastening  to  Pirseus,  proceeded 

18  The  Cyzicene,  named  from  the  city  of  Cyzicus  in  the  Propontis,  was 
in  value  about  a  pound  sterling ;  the  Dark,  a  Persian  coin,  about  fifteen 
shillings. 
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thence  by  sea  to  Megara.  His  brother,  Polemarchus,  less 
provident  or  less  fortunate,  was  carried  to  the  common 
prison.  Melobius,  one  of  the  Thirty,  tore  from  his  wife's 
ears  the  golden  rings  she  wore.  All  the  property  of  both 
vthe  brothers  was  confiscated.  Polemarchus,  in  pursuance 
of  a  simple  order  from  the  Thirty,  was  executed,  in  the 
Athenian  manner,  by  a  draught  of  hemlock.  His  body  was 
not  denied  to  his  friends  for  burial;  it  would  have  been 
bootless  impiety  j  but  clothes  for  it,  solicited  from  his  large 
wardrobe,  and  an  apartment  in  one  of  three  houses  of  the 
family,  for  the  preparation  of  the  funeral,  were  refused. 
Such  are  the  circumstances  related  by  Lysias 

J        J  Dion.  Hal.  rit. 

himself.  We  shall  receive  the  account  with  fc££.^J; 
caution,  as  from  an  orator,  famed  for  the  talent 
of  giving  falsehood  the  air  of  truth,  and,  on  this  occasion, 
not  merely  pleading  a  cause,  but  the  cause  of  his  own 
revenge,  and  avowing  his  purpose  to  inflame  the  multi- 
tude who  were  to  judge  it. 19  The  testimony  of  Xenophon 
however  seems  to  show  that  the  whole  detail  might  be 
nearly  true 20,  and  indeed,  had  not  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  Thirty  been  marked  with  peculiar  atrocity  in  this  trans- 
action, had  there  not  been  something  in  it  particularly  shock- 
ing to  the  general  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Athenian 
people,  Theramenes  would  scarcely  have  taken  up  the  pro- 
ceedings against  metics,  rather  than  those  against  citizens, 
for  the  ground  of  increased  vehemence  in  opposition  to  his 

19  'Ogy/<r0»jT£  (Jt.lv,  caffxt$  or  ItptCyiTt.    Which  may  be  expressed  faithfully, 
though  paraphrastically,  thus :  Let  the  anger  and  indignation  which  you  felt, 
when  injuriously  driven  into  banishment,  now  revive  in  your  minds. 

20  Demosthenes  (or.  in  Androt.  &  or.  con.  Timocr.)  has  said  that  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Thirty  no  man  was  taken  from  his  house.     On  this  the  learned 
Markland,  in  a  note  on  the  oration  of  Lysias  against  Eratosthenes,  observes, 
«'  that  Lysias  is  rather  to  be  believed  of  what  himself  experienced ;  unless  some 
distinction  can  be  found."    The  distinction  seems  obvious :  Demosthenes  pro- 
bably meant  to  speak  only  of  citizens ;  Lysias  was  not  then  a  citizen.     The 
matter  is  of  consequence  only  that  the  faith  of  history  be  not  unduly  made 
questionable :  more  than  enough  will  always  remain  uncertain. 
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xen.  Hei.  i.  2.  c°Ueagues.  He  was  now  so  direct  and  severe  in 
blame  of  their  measures  as  to  give  them  serious 
alarm.  Their  safety  and  his  it  was  indeed  evident  were  be- 
come incompatible;  and  they  resolved  that  he  should  himself 
be  the  next  prosecuted. 

But  the  council  of  Judicature,  though  thus  far  obse- 
quious to  their  views,  was  not  yet  duly  prepared  for  their 
purpose  against  Theramenes.  Measures  therefore  were  to 
be  taken  to  make  it  their  instrument  for  his  destruction. 
Some  of  the  members  they  could  command :  they  endea- 
voured to  persuade  some,  to  alarm  others.  Matters  being 
arranged  with  those  in  whom  they  could  best  confide,  the 
council  was  summoned.  A  body  of  men  with  concealed 
arms  surrounded  the  hall  while  the  Thirty  were  sitting,  and 
Theramenes  in  his  place  among  them.  Critias 
then  rising  accused  him,  in  a  set  speech,  of  me- 
ditated treason  against  the  existing  government.  Stating  no 
facts  amounting  to  treason  by  any  known  law,  he  argued 
rather  as  a  conspirator  to  his  accomplices  than  a  public 
accuser  before  a  court  of  justice ;  contending,  not  on  the 
ground  of  public  law,  but  only  of  convenience  for  the  party, 
that  the  accused  should  be  capitally  condemned. 

Theramenes,  eloquent,  and  practised  in  those  difficult  and 
dangerous  situations  which  require,  with  a  firm  mind,  the 
readiest  exertion  of  great  powers,  adapted  his  defence  ably 
to  the  existing  circumstances.  To  have  asserted,  as  before 
a  just  judicature,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  a  public  man,  in 
his  place  in  council,  to  declare  his  opinion  on  public  matters 
(which  almost  alone  had  been  imputed  to  him),  he  knew 
would  be  at  least  useless,  and  perhaps  injurious.  He  there- 
fore addressed  himself  rather  to  the  fears  and  feelings,  than 
to  the  conscience  and  justice  of  his  judges ;  and 
he  so  demonstrated  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sures which  he  had  always  recommended,  and  not  only  the 
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iniquity,  but  the  danger  of  those  pursued  by  Critias,  that  he 
disposed  a  majority  of  the  council  in  his  favour. 

The  moment  was  critical.  Critias  was  aware  that  his  own 
ruin  could  now  scarcely  fail  to  follow  the  miscarriage  of  his 
purpose  against  Theramenes.  After  short  communication 
with  the  Thirty,  he  went  out  and  directed  his  armed  attend- 
ants to  show  themselves.  Returning  then,  he  addressed 
the  council  thus  :  "  I  esteem  it  a  duty  of  my  sta-  Xen  Hel  ,  2 
tion"  (he  was  president  of  the  Thirty)  "  to  pre-  c' 3' s>  2°' 
vent  those  acting  under  me  in  the  administration  from  being 
deceived  and  misled.  I  shall  therefore  take  upon  myself  to 
do  what  the  present  emergency  requires.  The  crowd,  at 
your  doors,  have  declared  they  will  not  rest  under  the 
acquittal  of  one,  whose  known  purpose  is  the  overthrow  of 
the  oligarchy.  In  the  new  code  it  is  enacted  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  catalogue  shall  be  liable  to  capital  punishment 
only  from  the  judgment  of  the  council;  but  over  all  others 
the  authority  of  the  Thirty  is  absolute.  I  therefore,  confi- 
dent of  your  unanimous  approbation,  strike  the  name  of 
Theramenes  from  the  catalogue,  and  we,  the  Thirty,  con- 
demn him  to  death." 

To  Athenians,  familiar,  under  their  democracy,  with  the 
most  anomalous  and  tyrannical  measures  of  government,  these 
proceedings  were  not  astonishing  and  shocking,  as  they 
would  be  among  those  accustomed  to  the  better  political 
order  of  modern  Europe,  and  especially  of  England.  No 
opposition  was  made  to  them,  either  among  the  Thirty  or  by 
the  council.  Theramenes  saw  that  his  destruction  was  re- 
solved, and  instantly  had  recourse  to  what  alone  seemed  to 
afford  a  chance  for  safety.  He  sprang  to  the  altar, 
(for,  among  the  Greeks,  every  council-hall  had  its 
altar,)  and  thence  claimed  the  protection  of  a  law  so  lately 
made,  which  Critias  was  proposing  so  grossly  to  violate. 
"  As  for  this  altar,"  he  said,  "  I  know  its  sacredness  will 
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not  protect  me ;  but  I  will  at  least  show  that  the  impiety 
of  those  men  is  equal  to  their  injustice.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
wonder  that  you,  councillors,  men  of  rank  and  high  worth, 
will  not  assert  your  own  cause :  for  the  name  of  any  of  you 
may  be  erased  from  the  catalogue  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
mine." 

The  herald  of  the  Thirty  had  been  dispatched  to  command 
the  attendance  of  those  high  officers  of  justice  called  the 
Eleven,  who  were  already  gained  to  the  views  of  Critias. 
They  entered  the  council-hall  with  their  usual  attendants, 
while  Theramenes  was  still  speaking  from  the  altar.  Critias 
immediately  told  them  that  Theramenes  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  according  to  law ;  and  commanded  them  to 
do  what  in  consequence  became  their  duty.  In  vain  Thera- 
Lys.or.con.  mencs  alleged  illegality  and  impiety.  The  coun- 

Nicom.  p. 

847.  &  850.  ci^  awed  by  those  around  the  hall,  now  known 
to  be  armed,  was  passive,  while  Satyrus,  a  man  of  ability, 
versed  in  high  office  and  leading  situations,  but  whom 
Xenophon  describes  as  the  most  profligate  as  well  as  the 
most  daring  of  the  Eleven,  set  the  example  for  laying  hands 
on  Theramenes,  dragged  him  from  the  altar,  and  hurried 
him  away  to  the  prison.  Boldly,  or  perhaps  incautiously, 
as  the  nearest  way,  he  passed  through  the  agora.  Thera- 
menes, with  exerted  voice,  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
xen  Hei  i  2  People  m  his  favour.  Exasperated  by  this,  "  If 
*21'  you  speak  again,"  said  Satyrus,  "  I  will  make  you 
groan."  "  And  had  I  said  nothing,"  replied  Theramenes, 
"should  I  escape  groaning?"  The  people,  prepared  to 

M.  T.  ac.     fear,  and   not  to   resist,  made  no  stir.     In  the 

Tusc.  1.  1. 

prison,  the  deadly  potion  being  brought,  Thera- 
menes drank  it  with  a  serene  countenance,  and  then,  tinkling 
the  reversed  cup,  (the  Grecian  custom  at  banquets,  in  pass- 
ing the  cup  to  another,)  as  a  remaining  drop  fell,  "  This 
libation,"  he  said,  "  is  for  the  worthy  Critias."  "  Such  par- 
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ticulars,"  says  the  contemporary  historian,  "  are,  ^ 
I  am  aware,  of  little  worth  in  themselves ;  yet 
what  they  prove  of  Theramenes  1  think  deserving  admir- 
ation, that   neither   readiness  nor  pleasantry  forsook  him, 
even  with  immediate  death  impending." 


SECTION  IV. 

Farther  Violence  of  the  Thirty.  —  Measures  of  Thrasybulus  against 
the  Thirty.  —  Pirceus  occupied  by  the  Athenian  Refugees  under 
•Thrasybulus.  —  Death  of  Critias.  —  The  Thirty  deposed,  and  a 
supreme  Council  of  Ten  elected.  —  Interference  of  Lacedasmon.  — 
The  Athenian  Democracy  restored. 

THE  concurrent  testimony  of  contemporary  writers  of  differ- 
ent parties  assures  us  that,  under  the  democracy,  after  it 
became  absolute,  the  principal  road  to  the  honours  of  the 
Athenian  state  was  through  bribery  to  the  people,  in  various 
ways  administered.     A  military  officer,  soliciting  xen.  Mem. 
a  command,  would  to  little  purpose  relate  the  init- 
length  and  variety  of  his  service,  or  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived in  it,  if  his  competitor  had  been  more  magnificent  in 
theatrical  exhibitions.     An  orator,  defending  his  i,yS.  6.™^?. 

d(t>pQ$OK, 

client  under  criminal  prosecution,  considered  the  P-  161- vel  697> 
expenses  of  that  client  for  the  people's  amusement  of  more 
importance  to  enumerate  than  any  military  or  naval  merits  ; 
or,  if  he  was  conducting  a  criminal  prosecution,  he  would 
not  omit  to  detail  the  theatrical  exhibitions  with  which  his 
own  family  had  entertained  the  people,  in  the  hope,  by  so 
recommending  himself,  the  more  efficaciously  to  urge  the 
condemnation  of  his  enemy.  Under  every  view  then  of  the 
circumstances  it  will  appear  evident  that  bribery,  high 
bribery,  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Thirty,  for 
keeping  the  Threethousand  of  their  catalogue  firm  to  their 
party.  To  mark,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  pointed  par- 

VOL.  V.  E 
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tiality  for  them,  to  give  them  the  most  decided  pre-emi- 
nence, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  the  strongest  pre- 
cautions against  those  not  of  the  catalogue,  was  indispensable. 
But  the  necessity  of  bribing  high  would  carry  with  it  the 
necessity  of  increased  violences,  and  new  crimes.  For  these 
the  execution  of  Theramenes  had  been  a  preparatory  step. 
That  able  leader  being  removed,  measures  the  most  violent 
and  injurious  against  the  multitude,  already  deprived  of 
xen.  Hei.  i.  2.  arms>  were  no  longer  scrupled.  Lands  and  coun- 
.  try-houses  were  seized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
'p  173  Thirty  and  their  adherents,  and  shortly  an  order 
was  issued  for  all  not  of  the  catalogue  to  quit 
Athens.  The  greater  part  took  refuge  in  Piraeus  ;  but  the 
jealousy  of  their  oppressors  did  not  allow  them  to  remain 
long  there.  Fortunately  the  ruling  party  in  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Megara,  being  democratical,  was  friendly  to  their 
cause  ;  and  some  revolution,  of  which  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count remains,  had  so  altered  things  in  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  city  of  Thebes,  long  the  most  virulent  enemy  of 
democracy  and  of  Athens,  that  there  also  a  disposition 
favourable  to  them  prevailed.  Thebes  accordingly  and  Me- 
gara became  crowded  with  Athenian  fugitives.21 


21  If,  in  pursuing  the  course  of  Athenian  affairs,  the  reader  carries  in  his  re- 
collection the  progress  of  the  French  revolution,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
•with  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  proceedings  of  the  Thirty  in 
Athens,  with  its  Council  of  Judicature,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Wei- 
fare  in  Paris,  with  its  Revolutionary  Tribunal  ;  and  the  consideration  is  not 
unimportant  to  Grecian  history,  inasmuch  as  it  restores  evident  probability  to 
the  accounts  of  enormities  which,  however  well  attested,  the  desuetude  of 
modern  times,  in  the  order  of  things  established  in  even  the  worst  of  European 
governments,  had  rendered,  till  new  example  arose,  almost  incredible.  And 
here  the  similitude  between  what  in  France  is  called  democracy,  and  what  in 
Greece  was  esteemed  an  oligarchy,  will  become  striking.  Their  character,  as 
it  stands  marked  by  their  conduct,  has  hardly  a  difference  ;  and  thus  it  may 
appear  that,  with  allowance  for  that  latitude  of  expression  which  poetry  may 
claim,  Pope  is  right  where  he  has  said, 

"  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest  ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administer'd  is  best." 
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Among  those  whom  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  Xen  Hel  ,  2 
had  early  driven  to  seek  safety  in  banishment  was 
Thrasybulus  son  of  Lycus,  already  known  for  many  import- 
ant services  to  his  country.  Thrasybulus,  residing  in  Boeotia, 
was  rather  watching  for  movements  within  Athens  favour- 
able to  his  views,  than  hoping  to  see  a  multitude  driven  to 
join  him  in  exile,  such  as  might  form  a  force  sufficient  to 
assail  the  tyrants  from  without.  On  the  accumulation  of 
fugitives  in  Thebes  he  quickly  decided  his  plan.  It  was 
toward  midwinter,  and  scarcely  six  months  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Thirty,  when  with  only  about  seventy 
heavy-armed  he  seized  Phyle,  an  Attic  fortress  near  the 
Boeotian  border. 

Such  an  enterprise  might  bear,  on  first  view,  the  appear- 
ance of  imprudent  haste  and  rash  adventure.  It  gave  little 
alarm  to  the  Thirty,  who  trusted  that  they  could  easily 
prevent  depredation  on  the  neighbouring  lands,  which  alone 
they  thought  threatened,  by  marching  immediately  against 
the  little  garrison.  Phyle  was  scarcely  more  than  twelve 
miles  from  Athens.  Reaching  it  therefore  early  in  the  day, 
they  directly  led  their  forces  to  assault,  but  with  the  ill 
success  which,  in  that  age,  so  commonly  attended  the  attack 
of  walls.  In  their  hurry,  for  so  small  a  distance,  and  against 
an  enemy  supposed  little  able  to  resist  them,  they  had 


The  phrase  indeed,  without  a  comment,  is  hazardous,  yet  it  may  be  creditably 
explained  thus :  "  The  form  of  a  government,  merely  as  it  gives  a  claim  to  this 
or  that  title,  democracy,  aristocracy,  monarchy,  signifies  little.  That  is  really 
the  best  government,  which  is  so  constituted,  in  whatever  form,  as  most  to  in- 
sure a  just  administration."  But  this  cannot  be  absolute  monarchy ;  for  there 
all  must  depend  upon  the  accidental  character  of  the  reigning  prince :  it  cannot 
be  democracy  ;  for  there  the  popular  passion,  which  interested  demagogues 
may  in  the  moment  excite,  or  the  exertions,  not  even  of  the  most  numerous, 
but  of  the  most  turbulent  and  least  scrupulous  party,  will  decide  every  thing : 
it  cannot  be  oligarchy,  or  what  is  vulgarly  called  aristocracy  ;  for  there  a  part 
of  the  people  has  an  interest  separate  from  the  rest :  it  can  only  be  a  govern- 
ment so  mixed  and  balanced  that  it  may  have  strength  to  restrain  popular 
folly  and  popular  injustice,  without  being  strong  enough  to  support  its  own 
injustice  or  folly. 

E   2 
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omitted  to  bring  tents  and  camp-equipage.  Nevertheless 
xen.Hei.i  2  tne  weatner  being,  for  the  season,  fine,  though 
among  the  highlands,  they  resolved  to  remain 
before  the  place  and  immediately  begin  a  contravallation. 
That  same  night  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  so  distressed  them 
that  next  morning  they  withdrew  hastily  to  Athens ;  and 
with  so  little  conduct  that  much  of  their  baggage  was  taken 
by  the  activity  of  the  pursuing  enemy. 

Had  Thrasybulus  assembled  a  numerous  body  for  his 
outset,  it  might  have  excited  an  alarm  ruinous  to  his  pur- 
pose; and,  unless  he  could  immediately  have  struck  some 
great  blow,  subsistence  would  probably  have  failed.  But 
the  season  favoured  enterprise  with  a  small  force.  It  was 
not  easy  to  keep  the  field  with  a  large  one  against  him; 
and  in  midwinter  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not,  for  a  light 
cause,  send  troops  from  Peloponnesus.  The  Thirty,  even 
after  their  miscarriage  against  Phyle,  seem  to  have  appre- 
hended nothing  from  its  garrison  beyond  excursion  for  plun- 
der. To  obviate  this  they  sent  the  greater  part  of  their 
Lacedaemonian  troops,  with  a  body  of  their  own  horse,  to  a 
station  near  the  place.  But  the  credit  of  success  having 
enabled  Thrasybulus  to  increase  his  forces,  he  marched  with 
seven  hundred  heavy-armed,  surprised  the  camp  of  the 
Thirty  at  daybreak,  killed  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  their 
heavy-armed,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 

This  unexpected  stroke  produced  an  effect  on  the  minds 
of  men  far  over-proportioned  to  its  real  importance.     The 
partisans  of  the  Thirty  were  so  alarmed  that  the 
tyrants  themselves  doubted  if  they  could  be  safe, 
even  in  Athens,  till  assistance  might  be  obtained  from  Lace- 
daemon.     Their  resources  then,  in  beginning  distress,  were 
congenial  to  their  measures  for  the  establishment  of  power. 
Should  they,  by  any  train  of  misfortunes,  be  reduced  to  quit 
Athens,  Eleusis  would  be  the  most  desirable  refuge.     It  was, 
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next  to  the  capital,  the  largest  town  of  Attica,  favourably 
situated  for  receiving  succour  from  Peloponnesus,  and  for- 
tified ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  disaffected.  This 
inconvenience  therefore  they  resolved  to  obviate;  and  the 
cavalry,  whom  they  considered  as  the  most  trustworthy  of 
their  troops,  were  the  instruments  chosen  for  the  occasion. 
For  the  equestrian  order,  composed  of  the  wealthiest  fami- 
lies of  the  commonwealth,  having  been  common  Aristo  h 
sufferers  from  the  oppression  of  popular  tyranny, 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  an  improvement  of  their  condition 
by  an  alteration  of  the  constitution.  Thus  predisposed  to 
the  Thirty,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  those  insidious  tyrants 
to  court  that  order,  and  they  had  succeeded  in  holding  the 
larger  part  attached  to  their  cause. 

At  the  head  of  the  cavalry  therefore  Critias  went  to  Eleu- 
sis.  All  the  Eleusinian  people,  of  age  to  bear  arms,  were 
summoned,  under  pretence  of  a  muster,  for  ascertaining  their 
strength  as  a  garrison  for  their  town.  Every  man,  as  his 
name  was  enrolled,  was  ordered  to  go  through  the  gate 
leading  to  the  shore.  Without  the  wall  the  Athenian  cavalry 
were  posted,  with  some  of  the  Thirty  attending.  These  in- 
dicated the  suspected,  as  they  passed  singly,  and  the  servants 
of  the  cavalry  (for  a  Grecian  trooper  was  always  attended 
by  one  or  more  servants  afoot)  seized  and  bound  them. 
The  scrutiny  being  completed,  they  were  immediately 
marched  away  to  Athens,  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of 
the  Eleven. 

These  unfortunate  men,  together  with  some  who,  for  the 
same  crime  of  suspected  disaffection,  had  been  brought  from 
Salamis,  were  sufficiently  at  the  mercy  of  Critias  and  his 
associates.  But  an  infernal  policy  dictated  farther  ceremony. 
To  strengthen  the  tie  between  himself  and  his  chosen  three 
thousand,  Critias  would  make  these  his  accomplices  in  every 
crime,  and  sharers  in  the  consequent  enmity  and  abhorrence 
E  3 
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of  men.  On  the  following  day  therefore  the  Threethousand 
of  the  catalogue,  together  with  the  cavalry,  were  assembled 
in  that  splendid  edifice,  raised  for  far  other  purposes  by  the 
taste  and  magnificence  of  Pericles,  the  Odeum  or  music- 
theatre:  and,  lest  all  should  not  be  sufficiently  zealous  in 
the  cause,  or  sufficiently  obsequious  to  the  Thirty,  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  attended.  Critias,  according  to  the 
contemporary  historian,  addressed  the  Athenians  in  these 
extraordinary  terms :  "  In  the  government  which  we  have 
been  establishing,  your  interest  has  been  considered  equally 
with  our  own.  Sharing  therefore  its  advantages,  you  will 
not  refuse  to  share  with  us  its  dangers.  Your  common  voice 
must  ratify  an  order  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoners  yes- 
terday brought  hither;  that  your  security  and  your  peril 
may  rest  on  the  same  foundation  with  ours."  Suffrages 
were  given  by  ballot,  as  under  the  democracy;  but  openly, 
that  it  might  be  seen  if  any  were  untrue  to  the  cause ;  and 
the  prisoners  from  Eleusis  and  Salamis,  together  about  three 
hundred,  were  all  condemned  to  death  together  by  one  vote. 
And  among  the  Athenians,  says  the  contemporary  historian, 
there  were  some  so  intent  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  power  as  to  be  even  gratified  with  these  proceedings. 

xen.Hei.i.2.       ^  was  not  ^ono  a^ter  tms  massacre,  so  inef- 
fectual was  the  horrid  policy  of  Critias  to  secure 
his  command  over  Attica,  that  Thrasybulus,  with  about  a 
thousand  heavy-armed,  marching  by  night,  entered  the  town 
of  Piraeus,  open  since  it  was  dismantled  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  took  possession  of  it  without  opposition.     The 
Thirty  led  their  whole  force  to  attack  him.     The  extent  of 
Piraeus  being  too  great  for  his  scanty  numbers  to  defend,  he 
moved  to  the  adjoining  suburb  of  Munychia,  which 
afforded   also  more  advantageous  ground.     The 
Thirty  did  not  delay  their  assault.     Next  to  victory,  death 
in  battle  was  certainly  the  most  desirable  lot  for  Critias; 
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and  he  was  fortunate  enough,  beyond  his  desert,  Xen  Hel  ,  2 
to    obtain    it.      Hippomachus,    another    of   the  °' 
Thirty,  was  also  killed.     Hardly  more  than  seventy  of  their 
followers  had  fallen  when  the  rest  fled,  and  the  victory  of 
Thrasybulus  was  complete.     His  troops  carried  off  the  arms 
of  the  dead;  but  their  clothes,  a  common  object  of  plunder 
among  the  Greeks,  were,  in  pious  respect  for  deceased  fel- 
low-citizens, left  untouched. 

When  pursuit  ceased  a  truce  for  burial  of  the  slain  was, 
in  the  usual  form,  solicited  by  the  defeated  and  granted  by 
the  conquerors.  Opportunity  to  communicate  being  thus 
open,  numbers  from  both  sides  assembled  in  conversation. 
Among  those  from  Piraeus  was  Cleocritus,  he- 
rald of  the  mysteries,  a  man  respected  for  his 
birth,  connections,  and  abilities,  as  well  as  for  the  sacred 
office  which  he  bore,  and,  what  was  particularly  advantageous 
on  the  immediate  occasion,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  voice 
singularly  capable  of  prevailing  over  the  murmur  of  talking 
numbers.  Having  procured  silence,  he  addressed  the  throng 
in  a  conciliatory  speech,  in  which,  professing  for  himself  and 
his  party  every  disposition  to  friendly  union  with  the  Three- 
thousand,  he  imputed  to  the  Thirty  alone  the  evils  suffered 
on  both  sides.  "*The  Thirty,"  he  said,  "  only  to  gratify  an 
inordinate  thirst  of  wealth  and  power,  had  destroyed  as  many 
Athenian  citizens  in  eight  months  as  all  the  Peloponnesians 
in  ten  years ;  and,  when  no  obstacle  existed  to  prevent  their 
establishing  a  good  government  in  peace,  they  had  forced  on 
this  most  shameful,  cruel,  wicked,  and,  to  gods  and  men, 
hateful  civil  war.  For  himself  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  he  protested  that  the  death  of  those  misled  men,  whose 
obsequies  were  about  to  be  performed,  was  a  subject  of  sin- 
cere grief  not  less  than  to  their  own  party." 

This  speech,  gaining  anxious  attention  from  the 
many,  alarmed  their  chiefs,  who  sedulously  hur- 
E  4, 
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ried  them  away.     Next  day  the  Thirty,  for  that  remained 
their  title,  met,  and  with  faded  hopes  consulted  concerning 
their  affairs,  while  the  Threethousand  were  in  altercation  in 
various  parts  of  the  town ;  those  who  had  been  forward  in 
the  late  violences  urging  opposition  to  the  utmost  against 
Thrasybulus  and  his  adherents,  while  those  who  thought 
themselves  less  personally  obnoxious  insisted  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  accommodation ;   unreservedly  declaring  that 
they  would  no  longer  obey  the  Thirty,  to  their  own  de- 
struction and  that  of  the  commonwealth.     The 
result  of  the  contention  was  a  resolution,  passed 
in  the  form  of  a  decree,  by  which  the  Thirty  were  deposed, 
L  s  ^         and  a  council  of  Ten  was  appointed  in  their  room, 
i^mfvei      one  from  every  ward,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  negotiating  an  accommodation  with  those  in 
Piraeus.     Neither  was  resistance  attempted  by  the  fallen 
H.  P.  12.5.     tyrants,  nor  violence  used  against  them.     Two 
of  their  number,  Eratosthenes  and  Phidon,  were 
elected  of  the  Ten ;  the  others,  weak  as  cruel,  and  neglected 
as  worthless,  retired  to  Eleusis. 

Opposition  to  Critias  had  recommended  Era- 
tosthenes and  Phidon  to  the  choice  of  the  Three- 
thousand,  and  a  disposition  adverse  to  the  Thirty  was  also 
the  supposed  merit  of  their  new  colleagues.  But  no  sooner 
were  the  Ten  vested  with  supreme  authority  than  they  be- 
trayed the  trust.  Appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiation with  Thrasybulus,  they  resolved  not  to  do  what 
xen  Hei  i  2  wou^d  presently  reduce  them  to  the  general  level 
of  Athenian  citizens.  To  this  determination  they 
were  perhaps  instigated,  but  at  least  they  were  warmly  sup- 
ported, by  Lysimachus,  general  of  the  cavalry,  a  most  vehe- 
ment enemy  of  democracy.  The  cavalry  were  almost  uni- 
versally disposed  to  the  sentiments  of  their  chiefs,  and,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Threethousand  being  found  still  well 
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inclined  to  the  cause,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  oppose 
Thrasybulus,  to  maintain  oligarchy,  and,  in  reliance  on  sup- 
port from  Lacedaemon,  to  exert  themselves  for  the  present 
in  defensive  measures.  The  Threethousand  being  however 
far  from  unanimous,  the  cavalry  took  on  themselves  the  prin- 
cipal care,  both  of  preserving  peace  within  the  city,  and 
giving  security  against  the  enemy  without.  The  whole  body 
constantly  slept  in  the  Odeum,  with  their  horses  at  hand 
bridled,  and  their  spears  by  them,  that  they  might  act  in- 
stantly, as  emergencies  might  require,  either  as  cavalry  or 
infantry;  for  beside  unceasing  apprehension  of  sedition 
within  the  city,  attack  from  Piraeus  was  hourly  expected. 

Meanwhile  citizens,  metics,  and  former  inhabit-  Xen  Hel  ,  2 
ants  of  Athens  of  all  denominations,  who  had  fled 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  allured  by  the  fame  of  the 
successes  of  Thrasybulus,  flocked  to  join  him.  The  greater 
part,  disarmed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  policy  of 
Critias,  brought  only  their  personal  ability  and  zeal  in  the 
cause :  but  all  were  sedulous  in  providing  themselves  to  the 
best  of  their  skill  and  means ;  some  making  shields  of  wood, 
some  of  wicker ;  and,  whether  merely  for  uniformity  and  dis- 
tinction, or  that  no  visible  weakness  of  the  material  might 
encourage  the  enemy,  they  whitened  all.  Fellowship  in 
adversity,  and  unity  of  object  under  one  able  leader,  pro- 
moted concord  among  them.  About  the  tenth  day  from 
their  first  occupying  Piraeus,  in  general  assembly  they  so- 
lemnly pledged  themselves  to  fidelity  in  the  common  cause, 
and  then  came  to  a  liberal  resolution,  that  the  rights  of 
citizenship  should  be  common  to  all,  even  foreigners  having 
right  of  hospitality,  who  should  faithfully  do  the  duty  of 
soldiers  in  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  country.  They  were  now  strong  in  heavy- 
armed  j  their  light-armed  were  still  more  numerous, 
and  they  had  about  seventy  horse.  They  com- 
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manded  the  country,  so  that  they  were  at  no  loss  for  pro- 
visions ;  and  it  was  resolved,  with  general  approbation,  to 
besiege  the  city. 

Though  the  transient  reign  and  hasty  downfal  of  the 
Thirty  might,  on  a  first  glance,  give  to  suppose  that  their 
projects  were  as  unaccountably  rash  and  imprudent  as 
grossly  nefarious,  yet  they  were  not  so  lightly  founded. 
Critias  had  proposed,  not  to  establish  an  independent  do- 
minion, but  only  to  be  lord  of  Attica,  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Lacedaemon;  and  he  confided  in  the  Threethousand 
heavy-armed  of  his  catalogue,  together  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  Athenian  cavalry,  who  were  warm  in  his  cause,  only 
as  force  sufficient  in  emergencies,  till  support  from  Lacedae- 
mon might  be  obtained.  Attica,  divided  among  three  or 
four  thousand  families,  would  afford  every  man  a  mainte- 
nance. Every  Athenian  thus,  like  every  Lacedaemonian, 
would  be  a  gentleman ;  all  the  offices  performed  among  the 
modern  European  nations  by  the  lower  classes  of  freemen 
would  be  supplied  by  slaves.  An  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  favouring  incidents  with  bold  and  well-concerted  enter- 
prise had  shaken  this  system  almost  in  the  outset.  But, 
though  Critias  himself  had  fallen,  and  the  people  under  him 
were  ready  for  a  revolution,  yet  his  successors  in  power, 
who  had  been  his  opponents  in  council,  found  his  plan  so 
far  inviting  that  they  adopted  it  almost  entirely ;  while  his 
opponents  in  arms,  almost  grasping  the  object  of  their 
wishes,  were  still  very  far  from  any  clear  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing permanent  possession. 

Thrasybulus  had  indeed  so  chosen  his  season,  so  avoided  to 
excite  alarm,  was  so  rapid  in  his  measures,  and  so  favoured 
by  contingencies,  that  the  revolution  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  place  before  his  opponents  began  to  think  any  addi- 
xen.Hei.i.  2.  ^on  to  ^^  own  strength  wanting.  At  length 
c.  4.  s.  19.  however  nearly  at  the  same  time,  from  the  Thirty 
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in  Eleusis,  and  from  the  Ten,  in  the  name  of  thf  Three- 
thousand,  in  Athens,  ministers  reached  Lacedaemon.  But 
with  a  government  ill  formed  for  extensive  dominion,  Lace- 
daemon  itself  was  at  this  tune  divided  by  faction.  But 
the  support  of  oligarchy  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
Lacedaemonian  influence  in  any  foreign  state,  and  all  the 
standing  principles  of  Spartan  policy  would  urge  it.  The 
powerful  interest  of  Lysander  therefore,  whose  credit  was 
deeply  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
authority  in  Athens,  sufficed  to  obtain  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  commander-in-chief  in  Attica,  with  the  title  of  har- 
most,  and  for  Libys,  his  brother,  the  command  of  a  squadron 
to  co-operate  with  him.  He  desired  no  Lacedae-  Xen  Hel. ,  2> 
monian  land  force,  but  he  procured  a  loan  from 
the  treasury  to  the  Athenian  state,  of  a  hundred  talents,  for 
paying  troops,  which  he  could  easily  hire  among 
the  other  states  of  Peloponnesus.  He  passed  im- 
mediately to  Eleusis,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  merce- 
naries, and  he  prepared  to  blockade  Piraeus  by  land  and  sea. 
These  were  circumstances  to  which  the  Ten,  from  their 
first  appointment,  had  looked  forward;  and  the  hopes  of 
their  party  now  became  high  again,  while  inevitable  ruin 
seemed  to  threaten  Thrasybulus  and  his  followers.  Certainly 
no  exertion  of  prudence  and  bravery,  on  their  Xen.Hei.i.  2. 
part,  could  enable  their  scanty  number  and  de-  c' 
ficient  resources  to  withstand  the  power  of  Lacedaemon. 
But  the  state  of  parties  in  Lacedaemon  itself,  not  likely  to 
have  been  totally  unknown  to  Thrasybulus,  was  probably 
among  the  encouragements  to  his  enterprise :  and  indeed  it 
seems  more  than  possible  that  he  had  communication  there, 
and  reasonable  dependence  upon  intrigue  favourable  to  his 
views.  Xenophon  has  apparently  not  said  all  that  he  knew 
or  thought  upon  the  subject ;  certainly  he  has  not  explained 
all  that  appears  mysterious  in  it ;  and  though  he  generally 
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writes  freely,  yet  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  upon  which 
he  appears  to  have  carefully  avoided  declaring  what  might 
involve  the  safety  or  the  character  of  persons  living  when  he 
wrote.  The  facts  however,  which  were  of  public  notoriety 
i.  i  2  then,  are  not  doubtful  now.  Pausanias,  the  reign- 


ing king  of  the  Eurysthenidean  family,  was  of  the 
party  that  envied  or  feared  the  power  and  influence  of  Ly- 
sander.  But  the  ephoralty  was  the  hinge  on  which  the 
politics  of  Lacedsemon  turned  :  whatever  party  could  ob- 
tain a  majority  of  the  five  ephors,  commanded  the  admini- 
stration for  the  year.  The  expectation  that  Lysander  would 
make  Attica,  according  to  Xenophon's  expression,  his  own, 
gave  much  uneasiness.  An  exertion  was  therefore  made 
by  the  king's  party  ;  and,  three  of  the  ephors  favouring,  a 
decree  of  the  general  assembly  was  procured,  which,  with- 
out taking  from  Lysander  the  particular  command,  so  lately 
conferred  upon  him,  put  the  supreme  direction  of  the  busi- 
ness into  the  king's  hands.  It  was  resolved  that  the  affair  was 
important  enough  to  require  that  the  allies  should  be  sum- 
moned. The  general  assembly  then  directed,  that  a  Lacedae- 
monian army  should  march,  that  Pausanias  should  command, 
and  that  two  of  the  ephors  should  attend  him,  as  his  council. 
In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  taken  in  the 

s.  20,  21. 

absence  of  Lysander,  the  contingent  of  forces  was 
required  from  all  the  allies.  The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians, 
already  jealous  of  Lacedaemon,  found  pretences  to  disobey  ; 
but  all  the  other  allies  sent  their  proportions  of  troops,  and 
Pausanias  led  a  very  powerful  army  into  Attica.  Lysander* 
with  due  submission  to  legal  authority,  joined  him,  and  they 
encamped  together  in  the  plain  called  Halipedon,  Seaside 
level,  before  Piraeus.  A  message  was  immediately  sent  to 
Thrasybulus,  requiring  his  followers  to  disperse.  Obedience 

was  refused,  and  then  Pausanias  led  his  troops 

%.  22. 

to  assault.     He  had  however  no  intention  that  it 
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should  succeed,  and  of  course  it  was  ineffectual.     Next  day 
he  examined  the  ground  about  the  port,  with  the  pretended 
purpose  of  forming  a  contravallation.     His  escort,  consisting 
of  Lacedaemonian  infantry  and  Athenian  cavalry,  being  mo- 
lested by  the  enemy's  light-armed,  he  ordered  the  cavalry 
to   charge.      The  irregulars   fled,  and  the  cavalry,  killing 
some,  pursued  as  far  as  the  theatre  in  Piraeus,  Xen  Hel  l  2 
where  they  were  met  and  checked  by  targeteers  c' 4' s'  y3' 
and  heavy-armed.     The  Lacedaemonians  following  to  sup- 
port the  Athenian  horse,  were  so  annoyed  by  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  targeteers,  that  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  loss,  and  two  polemarchs  were  among  the  killed. 
Thrasybulus  then  led  on  the  whole  of  his  heavy- 
armed,    and    Pausanias    not    without    difficulty 
reached  a  hill,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  where  he  could 
defend  himself  while  he  sent  for  support.    Having 
collected  his  forces,  and  formed  his  phalanx  in 
very  deep   order,   he   drove   back   the   enemy,  with   some 
slaughter,  raised  his  trophy,  and  withdrew  to  his  camp. 

This  action,  critical  as  it  had  been,  very  exactly  answered 
the  purpose  of  Pausanias.  He  was  anxious  to  establish  the 
opinion  of  his  serious  desire  to  reduce  the  democratical 
Athenians  by  arms,  while  he  carried  his  real  purposes  by 
secret  negotiation.  Quitting  therefore  his  situation  before 
Piraeus,  he  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Athens,  taking  his 
own  quarters  in  the  celebrated  Academia.  He  had  pro- 
bably, not  less  than  Lysander,  his  view  to  a  com-  Lys  pro  m 
manding  influence  in  Attica.  He  was  connected  El 
by  hereditary  hospitality  with  the  family  of  Nicias,  of  which 
the  chief,  Niceratus,  the  unfortunate  son  of  the  unfortunate 
general,  had  perished,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  Thirty. 
Having  communicated  with  the  survivors  of  the  family,  he 
directed  them  to  come  to  him,  numerously  attended  by  their 
party,  to  give  weight  to  a  declaration  of  their  wish  for  an 
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accommodation  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Piraeus.  At 
the  same  time  he  invited  Thrasybulus  to  send  commissioners 
to  treat  with  him,  and  intimated  the  terms  which  those 
xen.  Hei.  i.  s>.  commissioners  should  propose.  He  was  readily 
obeyed  by  both  j  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
current authority  of  the  two  ephors,  his  council,  he  gave 
passports  for  the  commissioners  from  Piraeus,  and  for  Cephi- 
sophon  and  Melitus22,  as  representatives  of  the  moderate  in 
Athens,  to  proceed  to  Lacedaemon. 

The  Ten   and   their  associates   were   alarmed 

s.  '27. 

at  these  missions.  Their  general  assembly  was 
summoned,  and  they  procured  a  decree  for  sending  ministers 
to  Lacedaemon,  on  the  part  of  the  existing  government  of 
Athens.  By  these  they  urged,  "  That  as  they 
had  voluntarily  placed  their  city  and  themselves 
under  the  protection,  and  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure, 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  nothing  less  ought  to  be  required  of 
those  who  now  held  Munychia  and  Piraeus  than  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender."  All  the  parties  were  temperately  heard 
by  the  ephors  and  the  Spartan  assembly.  Their  ensuing 
decree  directed  "  That  fifteen  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed, in  conjunction  with  the  king  Pausanias,  to  settle 
with  the  strictest  impartiality  and  equity  the  differences  ex- 
isting among  the  Athenian  people." 

This  resolution,  generous  we  should  wish  to  consider  it, 
though  evidently  in  no  small  degree  a  party  measure,  appears 
however  to   have  been  faithfully   and   liberally   executed. 
All  Athenians  of  all  parties,  the  Thirty,  and  some  few  who 
had  acted  in  the  most  invidious  offices  under  them,  alone 
excepted,  were  restored  to  their  rights  as  Athe- 
nian citizens,  an  oath  only  being  required  of  them 
to  keep  the  peace  and  be  true  to  a  universal  amnesty :  and 

:    22  perhaps  father  of  the  accuser  of  Socrates,  who  was  Melitus  son  of  Melitus. 
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even  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten  were  not  to  be 
denied  those  rights,  provided  they  would  abide  a  judicial 
scrutiny  of  their  conduct.23  Humanity  perhaps  and  pru- 
dence demanded  the  exception,  as  not  less  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  excepted  than  to  the  general  quiet.  Eleusis 
was  given  them  for  their  residence,  and  to  be  also  the  refuge 
of  all  who,  with  them,  might  fear  to  live  under  the  restored 
commonwealth.  Matters  being  so  far  settled,  Pausanias  led 
away  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  leaving  the 
Athenians  of  the  city  at  perfect  liberty  with  regard  to  their 
future  civil  government. 

The   retreat  of  the  Lacedaemonian   army  was  „ 

Xen.  Hel.  1.  2. 

the  signal  for  Thrasybulus  and  his  followers  to  Lyt  c.'  igorat. 

*T  ,  ...        p.  137.  vel  499. 

march  to  Athens.  In  solemn  procession,  like 
the  Roman  triumph,  they  ascended  into  the  citadel,  and  in 
their  arms  offered  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  Minerva.  A 
general  assembly  was  then  held,  to  give  the  sanction  of  the 
popular  will  to  the  measures  which  the  circumstances  might 
require.  Phormisius,  though  one  of  the  army  Lys.or.denon 
from  Piraeus,  proposed  that  landowners  only  Dion.'mi.  TU. 
should  have  votes  in  the  general  assembly,  and  supra- 
be  competent  for  magistracy.  The  more  prudent  Thrasy- 
bulus saw  that,  though  the  evils  of  the  old  government  were 
great,  this  was  not  the  proper  remedy  ;  nor  would  the  times 
have  borne  it.  More  than  five  thousand  citizens  would  so 
have  been  deprived  of  the  privileges  to  which,  under  the  old 
constitution,  they  were  entitled  ;  and  would  of  consequence 
have  sunk  into  a  condition  of  little  more  security  for  person 
and  property  than  slaves.  For  so  it  was,  in  the  want  of 
any  just  idea  of  balanced  government  among  the  Greeks, 
that  portion  of  the  people  which  held  the  sovereign  power 
was  despotic,  and  the  rest  were  their  subjects,  more  de- 


Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  42.     ; 
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pressed  than  the  subjects  of  any  single  despot  easily  can 
be.  In  addressing  the  assembly  therefore,  after  some  ex- 
postulation to  the  oligarchal  party,  Thrasybulus  strongly 
recommended,  to  the  democratical,  peaceful  behaviour,  and 
the  strictest  observance  of  the  oath  of  amnesty  just  taken. 
Stating  then  the  inexpediency  of  risking  new  troubles,  by 
attempting,  at  such  a  season,  any  innovation,  he  recom- 
mended the  complete  restoration  of  the  constitution,  as  it 
stood  before  the  appointment  of  the  Thirty.  The  assembly 
decreed  as  he  advised :  all  the  magistracies  were  filled  in 
regular  form,  and  the  government  resumed  its  ancient 
course.  Thus,  by  a  series  of  conduct,  as  wise  and  moderate 
in  civil  business  as  able  and  daring  in  military,  the  latter  a 
common  merit  among  the  Greeks,  but  the  former  very  un- 
common, Thrasybulus  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  while  he 
lived,  and  through  succeeding  ages  has  had  the  glory,  of 
being  the  restorer  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the 
second  founder  of  Athens. 

Attica  however  was  not  yet  united  under  one  govern- 
ment :  it  was  divided  between  a  democratical  republic,  of 
which  Athens,  and  an  oligarchal,  of  which  Eleusis,  was  the 
capital ;  an  arrangement  suiting  the  policy  of  Lacedaemon, 
as  it  facilitated  the  means  of  holding  all  in  subjection.  These 
means  nevertheless  were  neglected.  As  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians wrote  no  books,  and  foreigners  had  little  access  to 
their  city,  we  are  very  deficiently  informed  of  their  domestic 
affairs.  They  seem  however  to  have  been  at  this  time  so 
warm  in  faction,  the  party  of  Pausanias  overbearing,  but 
hardly  overbearing,  that  of  Lysander,  that  they  had  little 
B  c  402.  *  leisure  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  neighbour- 
01.94.2-3.  -ng  states>  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Athens 
were  alarmed  with  information  that  those  in  Eleusis  were 


r_*  Mr.  Clinton  establishes  the  date  of  the  amnesty,  mentioned  below,  12 
Boedromion,  Sept.  B.  c.  403.    Fasti  Hellen.  p.  86.] 
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engaging  mercenary  troops.  The  vehemence  of  Xen.HeI.  l  ^ 
jealousy,  natural  to  those  who  had  so  lately  been 
suffering  the  evils  of  exile,  and  who  expected  no  alternative 
but  death  or  expatriation  from  the  success  of  the  supposed 
design,  instantly  possessed  the  public  mind.  The  service 
of  all  able  to  bear  arms  was  strictly  required,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  the  city  marched.  The  leaders  in  Eleusis, 
whose  purpose  seems  to  have  been  but  suspected,  trusting 
themselves  to  a  conference,  were  massacred ;  but  fortu- 
nately, so  moderate  was  the  popular  fury,  or  such  the 
influence  of  the  chiefs  to  restrain  it,  perjury  and  bloodshed 
went  no  farther.  Proposals  of  peace  and  complete  amnesty 
were  offered  and  accepted,  and  the  refugees,  mostly  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  families  of  Attica,  were  restored  to 
the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens.  The  multitude,  who  had 
the  power  in  their  hands,  as  the  contemporary  historian, 
not  their  partial  friend,  observes,  remained  faithful  to  their 
oaths,  "  and  the  government,"  he  continues,  "  is  still  carried 
on  with  harmony  between  them."  Thus  at  length  the 
Athenian  commonwealth  was  completely  restored,  and  all 
Attica  re-united  as  its  territory. 

In  the  accounts  remaining  of  these  vicissitudes  in  the  affairs 
of  Athens  no  mention  occurs  of  Alcibiades :  after  his  in- 
effectual interference  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  ^Egospotami, 
he  is  not  even  named  by  the  contemporary  historian.  His 
fate  nevertheless,  as  it  may  best  be  gathered  from  imperfect 
accounts  of  later  writers,  is  altogether  too  interesting  not 
to  require  notice. 

Alcibiades  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  a  large  estate,  even  a  princely  command,  and 
extensive  influence;  the  estate  apparently  inherited  from 
his  ancestors :  for  avarice,  and  that  low  dishonesty  which 
has  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  its  object,  were  not 
among  his  vices.  When  he  was  a  second  time  driven,  from 

VOL.  V.  F 
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the  head  of  his  country's  forces,  to  seek  safety  in  exile,  his 
Lys.  pro      property,  in  the  expectation  of  a  great  booty  for 

Aristoph. 

P.  CM.  tne  treasury,  was  strictly  inquired  after ;  and  pri- 
vate interest,  as  we  have  seen,  made  such  inquiries  at  Athens 
very  severe.  But  though  in  issues  from  the  treasury  and 
collections  from  tributary  states  the  public  money  which 
had  come  into  his  hands  very  greatly  exceeded  what  had 
ever  fallen  within  the  power  of  any  former  Athenian  gene- 
ral, it  was  found  that  he  had  not  used  the  opportunity  for 
private  profit. 

In  exile  therefore,  and  after  the  overthrow  of  his  country, 
Alcibiades,  with  the  consideration  arising  from  property  and 
power,  enjoyed  that  which  extraordinary  abilities  and  mag- 
nanimous disinterestedness,  displayed  in  great  commands, 
would  add.  But  as  it  often  happens,  in  human  affairs,  that 
circumstances  apparently  most  advantageous  and  desirable 
lead  to  misfortune,  so  the  very  credit  of  Alcibiades  was  the 
occasion  that,  though  in  exile,  the  overthrow  of  his  country 
involved  his  ruin.  Athens  was  thought  not  in  secure  obe- 
dience to  the  Thirty  or  to  Lacedaemon  while  Alcibiades 
lived ;  and,  the  authority  or  influence  of  that  sovereign  state 
pervading  all  the  Grecian  settlements,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
a  residence  where  he  could  be  safe.  Perhaps  indeed  his 
disposition  too  little  allowed  him  to  rest  in  quiet  security. 
Finding  himself  however  threatened  on  his  estate  in  the 
Chersonese,  he  passed  over  into  Bithynia.  He  had  some 
confidence  in  the  friendship,  as  well  as  in  the  tried  honour, 
of  the  satrap  of  that  country,  Pharnabazus.  But,  little  con- 
tented with  safety  there,  he  conceived  projects,  not  simply 
for  restoring  himself  to  his  country,  but  for  restoring  his 
country  to  its  former  pre-eminence  in  Greece.  His  hopes 
were  excited,  and  his  views  directed,  by  the  well-known 
success  of  Themistocles  at  the  Persian  court ;  and,  under 
the  protection  and  with  the  recommendation  of  Pharnaba- 
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zus,  he  proposed  to  go  to  Susa.  Arrangements  seem  to 
have  been  in  some  forwardness  for  his  purpose,  when,  in 
his  residence  in  Bithynia,  he  was  attacked  by  an  armed 
multitude,  whose  provocation  or  whose  instigators  are  not 
certainly  indicated.  Pharnabazus,  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
his  own  passions  have  all  been  accused  ;  but  the  many  well- 
attested  proofs  of  the  satrap's  integrity,  magnanimity,  and 
honour  seemingly  should  exculpate  him.  The  assailants? 
an  armed  multitude  against  a  few  domestics,  feared  to  enter 
the  house,  but  they  set  fire  to  it.  Alcibiades  then  sallying 
sword  in  hand,  none  dared  await  his  assault ;  but,  from  a 
distance,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  darts  and 
arrows.  Nearly  thus,  according  to  all  remaining  accounts, 
fell  that  extraordinary  man,  before  he  had  reached  his 
fortieth  year.* 


[*  Mr.  Clinton  places  the  death  of  Alcibiades  B.  c.  404,  at  the  age  of  at  least 
44.  Under  the  date  B.  c.  423,  he  thus  traces  his  age,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Mitford :  "  Alcibiades  seems  to  have  already  begun  to  act  in  public  affairs. 
See  Aristoph.  Vesp.  44.,  where  his  speaking  is  ridiculed.  He  had  been  noticed 
two  years  before  in  the  'A^agvs??,  B.  c.  425.  Acharn.  716.  et  Schol.  ad  loc. 
And  even  in  the  Aa/T«Ae7?,  B.C.  427.  Cf.  Galen,  ap.  Brunck.  fr.  3.,  from  whence 
it  appears  that  he  had  already  spoken  in  public  in  B.  c.  427,  probably  at  the 
age  of  twenty  ;  which  would  suppose  him  at  this  time  to  be  24  years  of  age. 
And  he  must  have  been  24  at  the  least,  because  he  '  was  left  an  orphan  by  the 
death  of  his  father'  (Isocr.  Big.  c.  11.  p.  352.  b.)  in  B.  c.  447,  and  was  at  least 
44  at  his  own  death,  B.  c.  404,  in  the  year  of  Pythodorus,  the  44th  Archon,  in- 
cluding both,  from  Timarchides,  in  whose  year  Clinias  fell.  Nepos  therefore, 
Alcib.  c.  10.,  inaccurately — annos  circiter  QUADKAGINTA  natus  diem  obiit  su- 
premum  Alcibiades.  Mr.  Mitford  has  followed  the  erroneous  account  of 
Nepos :  '  thus  fell  that  extraordinary  man  before  he  had  reached  his  fortieth 
year."'  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  68.] 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ILLUSTRATIONS,  FROM  THE  ORATORS  AND  PHILOSOPHERS, 
OF  THE  CIVIL  HISTORY  OF  ATHENS,  AND  THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  ATHENIAN  PEOPLE,  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF 
PERICLES  AND  DEMOSTHENES,  WITH  A  SUMMARY  VIEW 
OF  THE  RISE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LITERATURE  IN 
GREECE. 

SECTION  I. 

Short  political  Quiet  at  Athens.  —  Transcription  of  Solon's  Laws.  — 
Violence  of  Party-strife  renewed.  —  Sycophancy  revived.  —  Rise 
of  the  Rhetoricians.  —  Prosecutions — of  the  Son  of  Alcibiades  ; 
of  the  Nephews  of  Nicias  ,-ofa  Citizen,  supposed  to  have  appro- 
priated Property  forfeited  to  the  Commonwealth  ;  of  those  who 
prosecuted  the  Assassins  of  Phrynichus ;  of  a  Citizen,  for  grub- 
bing the  Stump  of  a  sacred  Olive  Tree. 

ON  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  followed 
a  suspension  rather  of  the  usual  turbulence  throughout 
Greece,  than  what,  in  modern  Europe,  would  be  esteemed 
a  political  calm,  Attica  only  remaining,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
some  time,  violently  agitated.  The  state  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  under  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon, 
though  not  particularly  described  by  any  ancient  author, 
we  shall  gather  from  circumstances  hereafter  occurring.  Of 
the  state  of  Athens,  after  the  restoration  of  democracy, 
which  Xenophon's  short  eulogy  might  give  a  modern  reader 
to  suppose  all  concord,  tranquillity,  and  happiness,  we  have 
from  the  contemporary  orators  and  philosophers  large  in- 
formation. Hence  indeed  we  derive  almost  all  that  we 
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learn  of  Athenian  history,  and  no  uninstructive  portion  of 
it,  till  Athens  became  again  implicated  in  the  troubles  which 
anew  involved  all  Greece;  amid  which  she  so  recovered 
strength  and  importance  as  again  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
them. 

It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Solon's  laws> 
that,  in  all  revolutions  of  the  Athenian  government,  they 
never  ceased  to  be  highly  respected.  The  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  never  well  denned  in  any  ancient  go- 
vernment, might  receive  changes ;  the  judicial  might  pass 
to  new  tribunals ;  but  no  innovating  demagogue  dared 
make  a  direct  attack  upon  Solon's  legal  system.  Never- 
theless there  existed,  for  some  ages,  only  one  complete 
copy  of  his  laws,  which  was  kept  with  great  care  in  the 
citadel,  where  all  might  have  access  to  it,  and  transcribe  any 
parts  particularly  wanted.  Among  the  violent  internal 
troubles,  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  measure  of  the  better-minded  men, 
for  restoring  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  old  constitution, 
and  providing  new  security  for  civil  order,  to  procure  a  de- 
cree for  a  second  copy  of  the  whole  code  for  public  use. 
The  important  business  of  making  or  superintend-  Lys  adv 
ing  the  transcription  was  committed  to  Nico- 
machus,  a  man  of  rank,  connected  with  the  oligarchal  party; 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  work  would  be  completed  in 
four  months.  But  new  troubles  within,  the  pressure  of  an 
enemy  without,  and  at  length  the  capture  of  the  city,  inter- 
fered. Meanwhile  Nicoraachus,  and  those  connected  with 
him,  found  themselves  possessed  of  power  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  resign.  Litigants  and  others,  who 
wanted  copies  of  any  particular  laws,  could  have 
them  only  through  Nicomachus.  The  transcription  of  parts, 
for  private  purposes,  unavoidably  interrupted  that  of  the 
whole  for  public  use:  and  thus,  independently  of  the 
F  3 
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political  troubles,  arose  a  pretence  for  delay,  which  would 
require  reasonable  allowance,  while  the  extent  of  reasonable 
allowance,  under  these  circumstances,  could  scarcely  by  any 
measure  be  estimated ;  and  thus  six  years  passed  before  the 
complete  copy  was  delivered  for  public  use. 

Amid  the  disorders  of  conquest  and  revolution  meanwhile 
circumstances,  how  far  really  injurious  cannot  be  known, 
subjected  the  code  to  suspicions,  not  to  be  completely  obvi- 
ated. Nicomachus  was  much  connected  with  Satyrus, 
ch.  21.  s.  3.  wnom  we  have  seen  distinguishing  himself,  among 
the  Eleven,  as  a  zealous  minister  of  the  violences 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Nicomachus  and  Satyrus  had  before 
been  together  among  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchal  party, 
in  opposition  to  Cleophon.  They  together  joined  the  party 
of  Critias;  and  thus,  when,  by  the  death  of  Theramenes, 
opposition  to  that  party  was  quelled,  the  code  of  Solon  was 
at  its  mercy. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  put  together  all  that  remains  on  the 
subject,  it  appears  not  likely  that  the  code  was  very  essen- 
tially injured.  Lysias,  as  an  advocate  by  profession,  must 
himself  have  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  he 
could  not  want  opportunity  for  learning  the  opinions  of  the 
best  informed  about  them ;  yet,  when,  in  conducting  the 
prosecution  afterward  instituted  against  Nicomachus,  it  was 
most  his  object  to  point  out  what  had  been  destroyed  or 
interpolated,  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  even  to  name 
any  thing  very  material,  except  that  forgery  which  he 
Lys  adv  affirms  to  have  occasioned  the  condemnation  of 
Nicom.P.849.  Cleophon  Afl  other  alterations,  made,  as  he 

says,  principally  under  the  Thirty,  appear  to  have  had  no 
farther  purpose  than  to  authorise  increased  expense  in 
public  sacrifices.  A  public  sacrifice  was  always  a  feast  for 
the  lower  people.  The  object  being  then  only  to  enable  the 
Thirty  to  feed  the  Three-thousand  of  their  catalogue  at  the 
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public  expense,  the  interpolations  could  hardly  much  affect 
the  general  system. 

When  therefore,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  the  de- 
mocracy was  restored,  the  inestimable  advantage  was  ex- 
perienced of  possessing  a  system  of  law  which  the  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  revere,  and  the  Athenian  state 
became  resettled  at  once  on  the  code  of  Solon,  as  on  a  basis 
in  whose  firmness  all  had  confidence.  But,  on  Andoc.de 

myst.  p.  39. 

the  contrary,  intolerable  inconvenience  had  been  &  32> 
experienced  from  the  variety  of  laws  added  since  his  time ; 
for  many  had  been  made  only  to  answer  the  momentary 
purposes  of  faction ;  some  oppressive  in  their  tenor ;  some 
contradictory  to  others ;  insomuch  that,  in  the  end,  the  most 
cautious  man  could  scarcely  direct  his  conduct  so  as  not  to 
become  obnoxious  to  legal  punishment.  Fortunately  the 
laws  of  Solon,  together  with  a  few  unrepealed  statutes  of 
Draco,  were  sufficient,  in  the  moment,  for  the  purposes  of 
civil  life.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that  all  later  laws  should 
be  suspended  till  they  had  undergone  a  revision,  and  that 
those  only  which  might  be  advantageously  grafted  on  the 
old  system  should  be  re-enacted. 

Thrasybulus,  and  those  who  with  him  guided  the  popular 
will,  certainly  deserve  high  honour  for  that  political  calm, 
short  as  it  was,  which  Athens  now  enjoyed.  Not  the 
public  measures  only,  but  the  public  temper  was  marked 
with  a  wise  moderation  and  a  magnanimous  liberality. 
Sycophancy  was  discouraged;  party  was  nearly 
abolished;  several  of  those  who  had  acted  with  ^^'fcHnc' 
the  Thirty,  who  had  served  under  them  in  the  fiei.  1/2.  c.  IT' 

s.30. 

cavalry,  their  guard  and  principal  support,  were 
admitted  into  the  council,  and  allowed  to  aspire  to  the  highest 
offices,  civil  and  military.     Harmony  and  internal  quiet  pre- 
vailed, such  as,  perhaps  since  the  death  of  Pericles,  had  been 
unknown  in  Athens. 
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While  sobriety  and  moderation,  the  fruit  of  severe  suffer- 
ing, thus  pervaded  the  public  mind,  a  vain   attempt   was 
made  by  the  patriotic  leaders,  without  the  hazard  of  great 
changes,  to  put  legal  restraint  upon  democratical  despotism. 
Lysias,ut      A  law  was  proposed  and  enacted,  declaring  that 

no  decree,  whether  of  the  council  or  even  of  the 
general  assembly,  should  be  valid  in  opposition  to  the  law, 
as  it  stood  then  established.  But  the  restraint  of  law,  in  an 
unbalanced  democracy,  was  a  phantom,  which  party-leaders 
easily  taught  their  favouring  majority  in  the  sovereign 
assembly  to  despise.  The  constitution  therefore  remaining 
unaltered,  the  former  temper  of  the  government  soon  re- 
turned, and  all  its  inherent  evils  again  broke  out.  Party- 
spirit  resumed  its  violence,  tyranny  again  marked  the  decrees 
of  the  assembly  and  the  judgments  of  the  tribunals,  and  even 
the  amnesty,  that  solemn  engagement  to  which  the  whole 
people  had  sworn,  as  the  very  foundation  of  order  and  quiet 
in  the  restored  commonwealth,  was,  not  openly  indeed,  but 
L  s  ro  under  various  subterfuges,  violated.  If  the  interest 
Jdv.nE*nd.&'  of  a  party  required  the  exclusion  of  some  eminent 

man  from  the  college  of  archons  or  from  the 
council,  nice  distinctions  were  taken  to  prove  the  cases  of 
such  men  exceptions  to  the  general  pardon,  and  to  contend 
that  the  approbation  of  the  council  in  the  dokimasia  should 
be  withheld.  Success  in  such  an  argument  before  the 
council,  which  went  no  farther  than  to  exclusion  from  office, 
encouraged  accusation  on  similar  grounds  in  the  ordinary 
courts,  or  before  the  assembled  people ;  which  might  produce 
confiscation  and  banishment,  or  even  death.  Needy  and 
profligate  men  caught  at  the  opportunity,  and  sycophancy 
revived,  with  all  its  public  evils  and  all  its  private  horrors. 

In  a  popular  government  the  art  of  public  speaking  cannot 
fail  to  be  important,  and  in  Athens  it  was  more  extensively 
so,  as  no  man,  who  possessed  anything,  could,  by  the  most 
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upright  conduct,  be  secure  against  prosecution;  and  as 
moreover  it  was  expected  of  the  prosecuted,  though  friends 
or  council  might  assist,  that  they  should  nevertheless  also 
speak  for  themselves.  The  importance  of  eloquence,  in 
a  court  of  justice,  will  also  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
numbers  which  compose  it.  Eloquence  will  often  operate 
powerfully  upon  an  English  jury  of  only  twelve  men ;  though 
the  judge  will  check  deception,  inform  ignorance,  and  correct 
misinformation ;  and  the  jury,  in  conference  before  they 
decide,  discussing  their  own  opinions,  the  recollection  of 
the  informed  and  wary  may  obviate  the  fascination  of  oratory 
upon  the  ignorant,  the  passionate,  and  the  giddy.  But  in 
the  Athenian  courts,  consisting  of  from  five  hundred  to  six 
thousand  jurors,  no  conference  could  take  place;  no  salutary 
influence  of  the  wiser  few  could  easily  affect  the  mass ;  the 
decision  must  generally  be  that  of  ignorance  and  passion, 
operated  upon,  as  might  happen,  by  the  powers  of  contend- 
ing speakers.  "  Exasperated  by  eloquence,"  says  Xenoph  Apol> 
Xenophon,  "  they  often  condemn  the  innocent;  b< 
moved  to  pity,  or  even  to  favour,  by  eloquence,  they  acquit 
and  even  honour  the  guilty." 

In  this  state  of  things  at  Athens  it  was  unfortunate  to 
want  eloquence.  A  wealthy  man,  unable  to  speak  for  him- 
self in  public,  was  doubly  an  object  for  the  sycophants. 
Hence  the  profession  of  the  rhetorician,  who  composed 
orations  to  be  spoken  by  others,  arose  and  gained  high  credit. 
Eminent  men,  of  superior  abilities,  attached  themselves  to  it, 
whose  compositions,  as  valuable  models  of  an  important  art, 
were  collected  and  transmitted  to  posterity ;  and  much  of  the 
works  of  two  of  the  most  eminent,  Lysias,  whose  name  has 
already  occurred  for  notice,  and  Isocrates,  who  soon  after 
acquired  celebrity,  fortunately  remain  to  us.  In  the  Grecian 
annals  of  the  contemporary  Athenian  historian  we  find,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  a  void  in  Athenian  history. 
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Those  factious  intrigues,  those  strifes  in  the  tribunals  and  in 
the  agora,  which  alone  offered  themselves,  were  apparently, 
in  his  idea,  either  too  familiar  to  his  contemporaries,  or  too 
hazardous  for  historical  narrative.  He  has  therefore  referred 
his  notice  of  them  to  those  valuable  dissertations  which 
remain  to  us  from  him.  These,  with  the  works  of  the 
orators  and  rhetoricians,  who  often  passed  under  the  common 
title  of  orators,  enable  us  in  some  degree  to  fill  the  void; 
not  indeed  with  a  series  of  connected  events,  but  with  facts 
which  afford  much  illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
under  it. 

Among  the  early  objects  of  reviving  sycophancy  we  find 
Alcibiades,  son  of  the  extraordinary  man  of  that  name  who 
has  already  engaged  so  much  of  our  attention,  by  Dinomache 
daughter  of  Megacles,  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  heiress  of 
her  time  in  Athens,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  early  youth. 
The  younger  Alcibiades,  from  deficiency,  whether  of  talents, 
or  activity,  or  opportunity,  made  no  figure,  in  public  life, 
proportionate  to  his  father's  fame.  He  is  chiefly  known  to 
us  through  two  orations,  composed,  on  different  occasions, 
by  the  two  celebrated  rhetoricians  just  mentioned,  one  in  his 
accusation,  the  other  in  his  defence.  These  however  show 
that  he  was  eminent  enough  to  excite  the  attacks,  not  only 
of  sycophancy  but  of  faction. 

The  Athenian  people  had  decreed  a  military 

Lys.  con. 

HeM.  i*en'  expedition,  on  what  occasion  does  not  appear, 
and  the  generals  were  empowered  (such  was  the 
tyrannical  authority  with  which  the  despotic  multitude  not 
unfrequently  intrusted  its  favourites)  to  name  the  citizens 
who  should  serve  upon  it.  Party-interest  or  party-resent- 
ment, or  possibly  some  view  to  favour  with  the  lower  peo- 
ple only,  prompting,  several  men  of  rank  and  property  were 
called  upon  to  serve  as  common  foot-soldiers.  Most  of 
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them,  dreading  the  consequences  of  a  despot's  resentment, 
obeyed  the  injurious  mandate ;  but  young  Alcibiades  dared 
to  refuse.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  joined  the  cavalry,  and 
said,  there  he  was  in  his  post ;  there  he  was  ready  for  the 
duty  which  the  constitution  and  the  laws  required  of  him. 

The  oration  composed  by  Lysias,  for  the  prosecution, 
will  not  impress  the  most  favourable  idea  of  the  rhetorician 
himself,  or  of  the  prosecutor  for  whom  he  wrote,  or  of  the 
court  to  which  the  speech  was  addressed,  or  of  the  general 
administration  of  law  at  Athens,  after  the  boasted  resto- 
ration of  the  commonwealth.  Private  revenge  is  a  motive 
of  the  accuser,  directly  and  repeatedly  avowed;  and  not 
only  the  most  illiberal  personal  abuse  of  the  accused,  but 
all  that  faction  had  ever,  truly  or  falsely,  imputed  to  his 
father,  was  urged  to  influence  the  tumultuary  tribunal.  The 
lost  defence  is  not  wanting  to  evince  that  the  accusation, 
which  we  must  suppose  so  able  a  pleader  well  knew  how  to 
adapt  most  advantageously  to  the  capacity  and  temper  of 
the  court,  was  weakly  founded  and  malicious.  The  testimony 
afforded  by  it  is  in  more  than  one  view  valuable.  We  might 
question  the  evidence  of  Xenophon  to  the  insecurity  of  indi- 
viduals at  Athens,  and  the  tyranny  exercised  over  all  pos- 
sessing, or  reputed  to  possess,  property ;  he  was  a  sufferer 
from  popular  sovereignty ;  but  the  concurring  testimony  of 
Lysias,  a  sufferer  from  oligarchy,  and  thence  a  vehement 
advocate  for  popular  power,  completes  the  proof. 

In  the  oration  against  Alcibiades  we  find  three  penal  laws 
quoted  :  one  against  cowardice  in  battle ;  another  against 
omission  of  service  with  the  infantry ;  and  a  third  against 
presuming  to  act  with  the  cavalry,  without  the  previous 
approbation  of  the  council  in  the  scrutiny  called  dokimasia. 
By  a  violent  construction  the  accuser  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  court  that  Alcibiades  was  obnoxious  to  the  first 
of  these  laws ;  though  not  only  his  service  with  the  cavalry 
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was  admitted,  but  no  battle  had  taken  place.  "  But  this 
is  a  case,"  says  the  accuser,  "  that  has  not  occurred  before 
since  the  restoration  of  the  democracy.  It  behoves  you 
therefore  to  act,  not  merely  as  judges,  but  in  some  degree 
as  legislators ;  not  confining  yourselves  to  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  stands,  but  rather  deciding  how  the  law 
should  ever  hereafter  be  understood.  Alcibiades,  regularly 
summoned  for  the  infantry,  having  sought  shelter  in  the  less 
dangerous  service  of  the  cavalry,  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to 
justice  and  to  your  country  to  presume  his  cowardice,  as  if 
a  battle  had  actually  been  fought  and  he  had  fled;  and  sen- 
tence ought  to  be  pronounced  accordingly."  The  strong 
contrast  of  the  principle,  here  inculcated,  to  that  of  the 
English  jurisprudence,  which  requires  the  strictest  con- 
struction of  penal  laws,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  English 
reader ;  nor  can  he  have  examined  Grecian  history,  in  the 
genuine  portraits  given  by  contemporary  writers,  without 
observing  that  it  is  in  the  character  of  democracy,  more 
even  than  of  the  most  absolute  monarchy,  to  be  careless  of 
the  safety  of  individuals,  where  but  a  shadow  of  the  interest 
of  the  sovereign  interferes:  and  in  a  democracy  the  pre- 
vailing faction  is  the  absolute  sovereign.  The  accuser's 
own  argument  shows  that  by  no  fair  construction  Alcibiades 
could  be  deemed  to  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  first 
law.  The  case  seems  not  to  have  been  within  the  meaning 
even  of  the  second ;  intended  apparently  to  apply  only  to 
those  who  owed  no  military  service  but  in  the  infantry. 
Upon  the  third  a  question  arises  which  we  have  not  means 
to  decide ;  but  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  either  the  case 
of  Alcibiades  was  not  within  it,  or  the  law  was  a  dictate  of 
the  purest  tyranny.  For  if,  in  any  suspension  of  the  doki- 
masia,  those  who  had  every  requisite  for  the  cavalry-service 
were  legally  compellable  to  serve  in  the  infantry,  what  must 
have  been  the  situation  of  leading  men,  in  a  party  to  which 
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the  general  of  the  day,  and  a  majority  of  the  council  were 
inimical  ?  Any  one  or  all  of  them  might  be  banished,  at  the 
nomination  of  the  general,  in  the  situation  of  common  foot- 
soldiers,  to  any  part  of  the  world  to  which  the  Athenian 
multitude  might  be  persuaded  to  decree  an  expedition. 

Alcibiades  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  condemnation  ; 
for  in  his  behalf  the  general  himself  came  forward  with  his 
nine  colleagues,  declaring  that,  though  Alcibiades  had  been 
regularly  summoned  to  serve  in  the  infantry,  yet  he  had  had 
their  leave  to  act  with  the  cavalry.  But  apparently  the 
Athenian  law  did  not,  like  the  English,  forbid  a  second  pro- 
secution for  the  same  imputed  crime.  The  accuser  pursued 
his  purpose,  and  a  fragment  of  a  second  oration,  composed 
for  him  by  Lysias,  remains  to  us,  in  which  the  most  striking 
feature  is  the  impudence  with  which  the  generals  are  called 
upon,  with  threats,  to  retract,  and  acknowledge  as  faults, 
the  evidence  which  they  had  given  on  oath  to  the  court,  in 
the  face  of  the  people. 

Young  Alcibiades,  it  is  said,  inherited  his  father's  fine 
person  and  his  profligacy,  without  his  talents.  For  the 
blemishes  of  his  character  however  we  shall  not  implicitly 
believe  an  avowed  enemy,  or  a  venal  rhetorician,  paid  for 
giving  a  specious  form  to  calumny.  It  is  creditable  for  both 
father  and  son,  that  a  rhetorician  of  far  fairer  reputation 
than  Lysias,  a  real  patriot  and  a  scrupulously  honest  man, 
has  been  the  eulogist  of  one  and  advocate  of  the  other.  A 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  younger  Alcibiades, 
to  recover  damages  for  a  violence,  pretended  to  have  been, 
many  years  before,  committed  by  his  father,  in  forcibly  taking, 
from  a  person  named  Tisias,  a  pair  of  horses,  which  won  for 
him  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia.  Isocrates 
composed  the  speech,  yet  extant,  which  the  younger  Alci- 
biades spoke  in  his  own  defence.  It  is  mostly  apology  for 
some  parts,  and  panegyric  of  the  rest,  of  his  father's  public 
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conduct.  What  deserves  our  notice  here  is  an  animadversion 
upon  the  sycophants.  "  You  are  now  informed,"  says  Alci- 
biades  to  the  court,  "  by  the  testimony  of  many  acquainted 
with  the  transaction,  and  among  others  by  the  ambassadors 
themselves  of  Argos,  that  the  horses  were  not  taken  by 
violence  from  Tisias,  but  were  fairly  bought,  by  my  father, 
of  the  Argive  commonwealth.  Attacks  however  like  the 
present  are  not  new  to  me ;  and  in  all  of  them  the  insidious 
policy  of  the  sycophants  has  been  the  same.  Instituting  an 
action  on  pretence  of  some  private  wrong,  they  constantly 
implicate  in  their  plea  some  charge  of  public  misdemeanor. 
They  employ  more  time  in  calumniating  my  father,  than  in 
proving  what  they  have  sworn  to  as  the  foundation  of  their 
suit  against  me  ;  and,  as  if  in  contempt  of  every  principle  of 
law  and  justice,  for  crimes  committed,  as  they  affirm,  by  him 
against  you,  they  demand  reparation  from  me  to  themselves." 
Those  unversed  in  the  Athenian  pleadings  may  possibly 
not  immediately  see  the  force  or  the  exact  drift  of  the  con- 
cluding observation.  The  multitude  ordinarily  composing 
an  Athenian  court  of  justice  was  so  great  that  the  pleaders 
always  addressed  it  as  under  the  impulse  of  the  same  interests, 
and  subject  to  the  same  feelings  as  the  general  assembly, 
and  equally  without  responsibility.  Impartiality  was  never 
supposed ;  the  passions  were  always  applied  to ;  and  it  never 
failed  to  be  contended,  between  the  parties,  which  could 
most  persuade  the  jurors  that  their  interest  was  implicated 
with  his,  and  that  by  deciding  in  his  favour  they  would  be 
gainers. 1 

1  The  orators  abundantly  show  the  justice  of  Xenophon's  assertion,"Ev  « 
T0~f  dixourrrigiois  oit  <rov  Sixotiov  etvret;  [&i\H  (jui\\ov  »j  rev  cdi-rois  tnjfM^i^ovrog. 
Athen.  resp.  c.  1.  s.  13.  See  particularly  the  oration  of  Lysias  for  the  estate 
of  Aristophanes,  p.  157.  or  656 — 660. 

The  extravagant  use  made  of  public  accusation,  as  the  tool  of  private  malice 
and  private  gain,  profiting  from  the  extravagance  of  democratical  jealousy,  has 
not  escaped  the  animadversion  of  the  comic  poet  of  the  day.  "  Run  and  tell 
Cleon,"  says  the  Chorus  in  The  Wasps,  (v.  407.)  "  that  here  is  a  disaffected 
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With  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  we  find  under  the  persecution 
of  revived  sycophancy  the  nephews  of  his  colleague  in  com- 
mand and  adversary  in  politics,  the  rich,  benevolent,  unfor- 
tunate Nicias.  The  family  was  unfortunate.  Niceratus  the 
son,  and  Eucrates  the  brother,  of  Nicias,  had  suffered  death 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty.  What  crime,  under  the 
restored  democracy,  was  imputed  to  his  nephews,  the  sons 
of  Eucrates,  for  which  they  were  threatened  with  confiscation 
of  their  property,  the  remaining  fragment  of  their 

Lys.  p.  606. 

defence,  written  by  Lysias,  does  not  inform  us. 
A  decree  had  already  been  given  against  them,  which  is 
complained  of  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  amnesty.  The 
services  of  their  family  to  the  commonwealth  are  urged  in 
their  favour;  and  occasion  is  taken,  from  the  sufferings  of 
Eucrates  and  Niceratus  under  the  odious  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty,  to  affirm,  what  however  we  learn,  on  the  Xen  Hel  L  2 
best  authority,  to  have  been  false,  that  the  whole 
family  had  always  been  attached  to  the  democratical  interest. 
With  more  truth  perhaps,  the  orator  insists  that,  as  the 
three  brothers,  objects  of  the  prosecution,  were  all  sup- 
porting the  burthensome  command  of  triremes,  and  liable  to 
every  other  expensive  office,  as  well  as  to  calls,  unlimited, 
for  occasional  contributions  to  the  treasury,  their  property 
was  more  valuable  to  the  commonwealth  in  their  own  hands 
than  if  actually  confiscated.  Such  are  the  principal  heads 
of  the  defence.  Of  the  final  event  of  the  prosecution  we 


man,  bent  upon  the  commonwealth's  ruin.  He  asserts  that  litigation  and  pro- 
secutions should  be  discouraged  !  Is  not  this  abominable  ?  Is  it  not  manifest 
tyranny?"  An  opponent  of  the  faction  of  Cleon  observes  upon  this  (v.  486.) : 
"  Every  thing  with  you  is  tyranny  and  conspiracy.  Even  in  the  market  every- 
thing is  tyranny.  If  any  one  buys  haddock  in  preference  to  sprats,  the  sprat- 
seller  says  he  is  laying  out  for  the  tyranny.  If  any  one  wants  to  have  leeks 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  as  sauce  for  mackarel,  '  What,'  says  the  herbwoman, 
'  are  you  looking  for  the  tyranny  ?  Do  you  think  Athens  will  find  you  sauce 
for  tribute  ?'"  A  joke  follows  to  the  same  purpose  from  Xanthias,  the  slave, 
too  indelicate  for  translation. 
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are  no  otherwise  informed  than  by  a  report,  little  likely  to 
have  been  strictly  true,  that,  with  one  exception  only,  all  the 
pleadings  of  Lysias  were  successful. 

An  oration,  written  by  Lysias,  for  a  defendant  against 
a  prosecution  instituted  by  the  treasury,  exhibits  a  far  deeper 
scandal  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Athens.  Nicophe- 
mus  and  Aristophanes,  father  and  son,  served  their  country 
in  high  situations ;  whether  really  well  or  ill  we  know  not ; 
but  they  were  introduced  to  the  public  favour  which  raised 
them  by  Conon,  whom  we  shall  find  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious characters  in  Athenian  history.  On  some  turn  in 
the  popular  mind,  some  change  in  the  administration,  some 
machination  of  faction,  unreported  by  ancient  writers,  they 
were  imprisoned,  secretly  made  away  with,  so  that  their 
friends  could  not,  as  usual  when  executions  were  regular, 
obtain  their  bodies  for  burial.  This  atrocious  act,  more 
strongly  impressed  with  the  purest  character  of  despotism 
than  any  recorded  even  of  the  Thirty,  received  the  fullest 
and  most  deliberate  approbation  and  support  of  democratical 
authority.  Confiscation  of  property  followed  the  murder, 
as  if  the  sufferers  had  been  lawfully  executed,  in  pursuance 
of  the  most  regular  conviction  ;  and,  the  amount  disappoint- 
ing the  expectation  of  the  greedy  many,  whether  animosity, 
or  the  desire  of  plunder  only,  still  incited,  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  the  brother  of  the  widow  of  Aristo- 
phanes, as  the  nearest  relation,  to  compel  payment  to  the 
treasury  of  the  supposed  deficiency,  on  pretence  that  it  must 
have  been  embezzled  by  the  family. 

These  facts  indeed  we  have  only  from  the  defendant  him- 
self. But  to  authenticate  them  it  seems  sufficient,  that  a 
defendant  in  such  circumstances  could  dare,  or  that  an  ad- 
vocate such  as  Lysias  could  advise  him,  to  state  them  before 
the  Athenian  people.  The  whole  oration  is  in  a  style  of 
humble  supplication  for  justice,  little  to  be  expected,  unless 
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the  passions  of  the  despotic  throng  could  be  interested. 
"  A  patient  hearing,"  says  the  accused,  "  such  as  you  have 
granted  to  my  prosecutors,  is  what  I  most  earnestly  solicit. 
—  Accusations  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  it  is  well 
known,  sometimes  have  been  supported  only  by  such  gross 
falsehood,  so  immediately  detected,  that  the  witnesses  have 
carried  out  of  court  with  them  the  detestation  of  all  present. 
At  other  times  the  most  iniquitous  prosecution  hath  suc- 
ceeded, and  detection  has  followed,  not  till  reparation  to 
the  injured  was  no  longer  possible." 2  —  The  profession  of 
apprehension  that  a  part  of  the  numerous  court  would  be 
influenced  by  interested  motives,  is  however  not  scrupled : 
"  I  know,"  says  the  accused  again,  "  how  difficult  it  will 
be  effectually  to  refute  the  received  opinion  of  the  great 
riches  of  Nicophemus.  The  present  scarcity  of  money  in 
the  city,  and  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  which  the  forfeiture 
has  been  calculated  upon  to  supply,  will  operate  against 
me." 

If  the  possession  of  absolute  power  spoils  individuals, 
much  more  certainly  it  spoils  a  multitude.  An  expression 
follows,  in  the  oration  we  are  considering,  singularly  marking 
the  persuasion  of  the  speaker,  and  of  the  able  rhetorician 
who  wrote  for  him,  that,  in  addressing  the  many  of  Athens, 
he  was  addressing  a  body  impregnated  with  all  the  illiberal 
jealousy,  all  the  haughtiness,  and  all  the  selfishness  of 
tyranny.  To  illustrate  a  point  he  wanted  to  establish,  he 
introduced  the  supposition  "  that  the  estate  of  Timotheus, 
son  of  Conon,"  the  greatest,  most  irreproachable,  and 
most  popular  character  then  in  Athens,  "  was  to  be  con- 
fiscated :  but,"  he  adds,  "  the  gods  forbid  that  it  should  be 

SO,  UNLESS  SOME  SIGNAL    BENEFIT  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

MIGHT  FOLLOW."     He  feared  to  have  offended  by  the  sup- 

2J  The  same  thing  is  said  by  Andocides,  in  his  defence  of  himself,  p.  2. 
Or.  3.  &  4. 

VOL.  V.  G 
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position  of  an  injurious  indignity  to  the  people's  favourite  : 
he  feared  to  have  offended  by  the  supposition  that  the 
people's  present  interest  ought  not  to  be  the  first  consider- 
ation upon  all  occasions :  he  dared  not  deprecate  the 
grossest  injustice  to  the  most  respectable  individual,  if 
benefit  to  the  multitude  might  follow :  and  he  thought  it  a 
necessary  tribute  of  compliment  to  the  Athenian  multitude, 
to  express,  what  the  better  nature  of  men,  the  most  un- 
educated, accustomed  to  enjoy  real  freedom,  but  not  to 
abuse  power,  would  revolt  at  as  an  insult,  his  opinion  of 
their  grasping  selfishness,  and  his  doubt  of  their  liberality 
and  justice. 

A  detail  follows,  of  the  public  merits  of  the  accused  and 
his  family;  totally  alien  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but 
strongly  marking  the  condition  of  men  of  property  at  Athens. 
It  assists  also  to  explain  the  assertion  of  Xenophon  before 
noticed,  so  strange  on  first  view  to  the  modern  reader,  that, 
under  the  Athenian  government,  it  was  matter  of  question 
whether  it  were  better  for  an  individual  to  have  property  or 
to  be  destitute,  and  whether  it  were  better  for  the  state  to 
have  a  regular  revenue,  or  to  depend  upon  the  voluntary, 
or  forced,  contributions  of  individuals  for  every  exigency. 
"  There  are  some,"  the  accused  proceeds  to  say,  "  who 
spend  their  estates  in  public  service  or  public  gratifications, 
that  they  may  receive  twofold  through  your  favour.  But 
my  father  neither  solicited  gainful,  nor  avoided  expensive 
offices.  He  took  the  presidency  successively  of  all  the 
choral  exhibitions.  He  was  seven  times  trierarch  3,  and  he 
paid  many  and  large  free-gifts  to  the  treasury.  He  kept 
horses  for  public  service ;  his  equestrian  rank  indeed  re- 
quired it ;  but  whether  of  a  superior  kind  and  in  superior 


3  The  exact  value  of  this  phrase  seems  not 'ascertained:  whether  he  fitted 
out  seven  different  triremes,  or  only  supported  the  expense  of  the  same  com- 
mand renewed  seven  times. 
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condition,  their  victories  at  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games 
may  tell ;  where  my  father  was  crowned  and  the  fame  of 
Athens  was  proclaimed.4  He  was  besides  liberal  to  his 
fellow-citizens  individually.  Some  he  assisted  in  giving 
marriage-portions  to  their  daughters  and  sisters ;  some  he 
redeemed  from  captivity;  for  some  he  furnished  the  expense 
of  burial.  He  died  in  the  office  of  trierarch,  leaving  scarcely 
two  talents  and  a  half  to  his  family ;  and  from  so  slender  a 
fortune  I  now  support  the  same  burthensome  honour.  All 
that  we  have  possessed  has  thus,  you  see,  always  been 
yours ;  what  now  remains  to  us  is  yours ;  and  if  we  could 
acquire  more,  it  would  still  be  yours.  Fairly  weighing  then 
what  has  been  proved  to  you  by  undeniable  evidence,  it  will 
be  found  that,  justice  apart,  the  public  interest  should  lead 
you  to  decide  in  our  favour;  since  the  small  relic  of  our 
fortune  will  be  unquestionably  more  profitable  to  the  com- 
monwealth in  our  possession,  than  if  conveyed  to  the  trea- 
sury. Have  mercy  on  us  then,  and,  for  the  Olympian  god's 
sake,  let  truth  and  justice  bear  out  this  great  accusation. 
By  pronouncing  in  our  favour  you  will  act  at  the  same  time 
uprightly,  and  for  yourselves  beneficially." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  assassination  of  Ch  ,9  s  7 
Phrynichus,  an  able  commander,  but  an  unprin- 
cipled politician,  was  a  leading  step  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Fourhundred,  and  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy under  Theramenes  and  Alcibiades ;    and   it  may 
deserve  notice  how  the  principle  of  that  assassination,  the 
ground  of  some  strong  measures  of  government  immediately 


4  A  merit  was  imputed  to  these  victories,  beyond  what  appears  easy  either 
to  account  for  or  to  conceive.  We  learn  from  Plato,  that  an  Athenian  who 
won  in  the  chariot  or  horse-race  at  Olympia  was  often  rewarded  for  it  with  a 
maintenance  in  the  prytaneum,  (Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  p.  36.  D.)  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  common,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  to  give  an  honorary  pension 
to  those  of  their  citizens  who  gained  a  victory  in  any  of  the  games,  at  Olympia> 
Delphi,  the  Isthmus,  or  Nemea. 

G   2 
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following,  was  avowed  and  gloried  in,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  the  restoration  of  demo- 
Lycarg.or.  cracy  under  Thrasybulus.  Two  of  those  con- 

con.  Leocrat. 

P.  164.  vei2i7.  cerned  in  the  murder  had  been  shortly  appre- 
hended by  the  friends  of  Phrynichus,  and  public  justice  did 
not  refuse  their  confinement  in  prison.  But  instantly  the 
opposite  party  was  vehement  in  clamour  against  this  perse- 
cution, as  they  called  it,  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  in 
L  s  or  con  tne  P°Pular  cause  :  and  they  prevailed  so  far  that 
£^36*27.  the  prisoners,  one  a  Megarian,  the  other  an 


^an»  not  only  were  released,  but  presented  with 
the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens  and  a  grant  of 
lands  in  Attica,  to  reward  their  democratical  virtue.  Their 
prosecutors,  Aristarchus  and  Alexicles,  Athenians,  and  of 
the  highest  rank,  were  prosecuted  as  friends  of  a  traitor  and 
enemies  of  the  people.  They  had  certainly  been  active  in 
the  oligarchal  party  :  but  the  prosecution  of  assassins  in 
due  course  of  law  was  the  offence  of  the  sovereign  many 
that  superinduced  their  ruin.  They  were  condemned  and 
executed,  and  even  their  bones  were  forbidden  burial  within 
the  Attic  territory. 

If  this  violence  of  democratical  despotism  might  ever 
demand  excuse,  it  would  be  when  the  public  mind,  heated 
by  recent  injuries,  was  still  agitated  by  the  ferment  of  fac- 
tion. But,  after  the  restoration  of  democracy  by  Thrasy- 
bulus, and  the  wise  measures  then  taken  for  promoting 
concord,  which  actually  produced  at  least  a  comparative 
quiet,  it  might  seem  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  if  ever  it 
could  be  reasonably  expected  under  democracy,  that  maxims 
more  consistent  with  a  wise  policy,  as  well  as  with  a  just 
morality,  might  have  gained  ground.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  Phryni- 
chus was  still  deemed  meritorious  ;  so  meritorious  that  it 
might  even  cover  the  guilt  of  farther  murders,  the  criminality 
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of  which  had  no  other  palliative.    We  find  a  man,     L  g  con 
under  capital  prosecution,  absolutely  pleading  it 


as  the  merit  which  should  save  him  ;  and  the  ac- 

cuser so  completely  concurring  in  principle  that,  far  from 

denying  the  assassination  to  have  been  meritorious,  he  used 

his  utmost  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  accused  had  no 

participation  in  it.     Nor  was  this  a  passing  doc- 

trine, rising  and  falling  in  credit   with   circum-  ™Ii>647x>crat> 

c      ,  ,  .     .  i  /•  ve!217.& 

stances  of   the   times  :   the   remaining  works  of  Demosth.  con. 

Aristocr. 

succeeding  orators  fully  evince   its   permanency 
as  a  democratical  principle. 

Among  circumstances  marking  the  condition  of  landed 
men  under  the  Athenian  democracy,  the  prosecution  of  one 
for  removing  the  decayed  stump  of  an  olive  tree,  from  his 
own  ground,  will  deserve  notice.  The  land  of 

Lys.  Or.  de 

individuals   in  Attica,  as   we  have   observed   in     p.e?™CT*' 

vel  283. 

treating  of  the  Athenian  revenue,  was  very  com- 
monly encumbered  with  olive  trees  belonging  to  the  com- 
monwealth.     For   their   security,  which   perhaps   was,  in 
early  times,  of  public  importance,  policy  had  procured  them 
the  reputation  of  being  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  placed  them 
under  the  guardian  care  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.     Either 
to  injure  the  tree,  or  to  till  the  soil  immediately 
around,  or  feed  cattle  on  it,  was  highly  penal. 
The  fruit,  gathered  under  the  council's  direction,  was  sold 
for  public  benefit,  and  the  produce  carried  to  the  treasury. 
These  trees  however,  thus  protected  from  domestic  injury, 
were  liable  to  suffer  from  foreign  enemies,  who  either  did 
not  know,  or  would  little  regard,  their  sacred  character; 
and,  in  the  several  invasions  of  Attica  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, many  estates,  with  whose  cultivation  the  sacred  olives 
had  formerly  very  inconveniently  interfered,  were,  through 
the  calamities  of  war,  delivered  from  the  encum-    p  108  39< 
brance. 

G  3 
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The  Megarian,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  assassination  of  Phrynichus,  and  whose  name 
Lys  or.deoiea  was  Apollodorus,  had  been  rewarded  for  that 
icra.p.263.  dee(^  gQ  meritorjOQS  jn  ^g  estimation  of  the 

friends  of  democracy,  with  a  part  of  the  estate  of  the  oli- 
garchal  leader  Pisander,  which  had  been  forfeited  when  he 
ch  19  s  7  ^e<^  fr°m  Athens  on  the  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
of  this  mst.  ment  of  the  Fourhundred.  This  public  present 
the  assassin  had  had  the  precaution  or  the  good  fortune  to 
sell,  before  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the 
Thirty  gave  prevalence  to  other  political  principles,  according 
to  which  his  merit  would  be  very  differently  estimated,  and 
his  estate,  had  he  still  held  it,  would  probably  have  been 
LVS.  de  oi.  taken  from  him.  The  land  being  offered  for  sale 

sacra,  p.  1 10. 

34.  vei  IK.  again  by  the  purchaser,  was  bought  by  the  wealthy 
and  prudent  proprietor  of  an  adjoining  estate,  who  managed 
so  as  to  live  quietly  under  the  Thirty,  without  engaging  so 
far  in  their  measures  as  to  be  involved  in  their  disgrace, 
p.m.e.vei  Under  the  restored  democracy  therefore,  entitled 

to  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty,  if  for  anything  he 
wanted  it,  and  having  never  been  deficient  either  in  free-gifts 
to  the  treasury,  or  in  any  of  those  expensive  offices,  whether 
of  public  service  or  public  amusement,  which  the  wealthy 

were  required  to  undertake,  he  hoped,  as  he  says 

Ejusd.  or.  init. 

for  himself,  that,  avoiding  to  trouble  others,  he 

might  avoid  being  troubled. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages  and  all  these  atten- 
tions, on  the  revival  of  sycophancy  the  ingenuity 
of  its  professors  found  a  pretence  to  attack  him. 

On  his  ancient  estate  were  many  olive  trees,  the  property  of 
the  goddess,  and  many  his  own  property;  on 
the  adjoining  new  purchase  not  one  of  either 

sort  remained.     A  prosecution  for  destroying  a  sacred  olive 
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tree  on  that  lately  purchased  land,  formerly  part  of  Pisander's 
estate,  was  instituted  against  him  in  the  Areopagus.  His 
defence,  written  by  Lysias,  will  impress  no  favourable  idea 
on  modern,  at  least  on  English  readers,  even  of  that 
celebrated  court.  Frivolous  and  vexatious  prosecution,  it 
appears,  was  not  deterred  by  its  respectable  character  : 
sycophants  could,  even  there,  find  encouragement.  In  the 
action  in  question  the  accusation  first  stated,  that  a  fruit- 
bearing  olive  tree  had  been  destroyed.  But  evidence  to  this 
point  having  been  vainly  sought  among  the  contractors  for 
the  commonwealth's  fruit,  the  charge  was  altered,  and  it  was 
stated  that  a  decayed  trunk  only  had  been  removed.  This 
however,  such  sacredness  did  the  superstition  of  that  philo- 
sophical age  impute  to  the  sapless  wood,  was,  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  accused  himself,  an  enormous  offence, 
the  legal  punishment  for  which  was  no  less  than  banishment 
for  life.  The  temptation  to  commit  the  crime,  as  the  ac- 
cused justly  observes,  bore  no  proportion  to  the  penalty 
imposed,  nor  the  hope  of  escape  to  the  probability  of  de- 
tection. Neither  house  nor  vineyard  was  near,  to  Lys.or.deoiea 
make  the  destruction  of  a  tree  particularly  de-  ""^'P'2- 
sirable ;  but  a  high  road  passed  hard  by,  and  the  act  was  of 
a  kind  not  to  be  easily  done  but  in  presence  of  witnesses, 
either  passengers  or  assistants.  "  Heretofore,"  says  the 
accused,  "  I  might  have  taken  offence  at  being  called  fearfully 
cautious :  yet  I  think  my  conduct  has  never  been  marked 
with  such  imprudent  boldness  as  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  1  would  put  myself  so  in  the  power  of  my  slaves  as 
unavoidably  I  must  by  the  act  of  which  I  am  accused. 
Slaves,  it  is  universally  known,  are  always  unfriendly  to 
their  masters.  After  therefore  giving  them  opportunity  for 
such  accusation  against  me,  I  could  no  longer  command 
mine,  but  they  would  command  me."  This  does  not  offer 
the  pleasantest  picture  of  the  state  either  of  slaves  or  of 
G  4 
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Lys.de  oi.  masters  at  Athens.  Nor  is  the  idea  altogether 
17'  improved  by  what  follows,  though  the  master  in 
question  must  have  had  confidence  in  his  slaves,  since  he 
freely  offered  them  for  examination  by  torture.  To  recon- 
cile such  inhumanity  with  such  confidence  appears  difficult : 
yet  the  slaves  appear  to  have  deserved  more  credit  for 
attachment  to  their  master  than  his  account  would  im- 
press ;  and  a  high  opinion  seems  to  have  been  entertained 
of  their  fortitude,  since  the  prosecutor,  without  any  claim 
to  finer  feeling,  refused  their  testimony  as  subject  to  in- 
fluence. 

This  prosecution,  it  appears,  rested  on  the  single  evidence 
of  the  prosecutor.  All  his  proposed  witnesses  failed ;  while 
many,  farmers  who  had  rented  the  land,  and  others  ac- 
quainted with  it,  swore  positively  that,  since  the  accused  had 
purchased  the  estate,  no  such  stump  as  that  stated  in  the 
indictment  had  existed.  Two  motives  for  the 

p.  291. 

prosecution  are  assigned  by  the  accused;  the 
hope  of  extorting  money,  and  the  instigation  of  powerful 
men  with  political  views.  It  was  not  instituted  till  some 
years  after  the  pretended  commission  of  the  crime,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  unsupported  even  by  any  pro- 
bability; yet  it  appears  that  the  accused  was  under  no 
small  apprehension,  that  even  the  venerable  court  of  Areo- 
pagus might  be  influenced  to  give  an  unjust  decision  against 
him. 


SECTION  II. 

Prosecution  of  Andocides  for  Impiety.  —  Petition  of  Andocides  for 
a  Decree  of  Protection. 

IT  has  been  a  favourite  tenet  among  political  writers  that 
republican  government  is  fit  only  for  small  states.    But 
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small  states  are  liable  to  suffer,  more  than  large  ones,  from 
one  evil  inseparable  from  republican  government,  the  con- 
test of  parties  :  for,  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  its 
bounds  and  the  scantiness  of  its  population,  the  spirit  of 
party  will  pervade  a  state  with  more  untempered  and  more 
lasting  violence.  This  was  experienced  in  all  the  little 
Italian  commonwealths  of  modern  times.  It  has  been  seen 
in  Geneva,  in  amount  such  as  perhaps  to  warrant  a  doubt  if 
even  the  despotism  with  which  France  has  extinguished  it 
be  a  greater  evil.  All  the  Grecian  republics  felt  it  severely. 
But  modern  speculators  in  politics  might  have  had  oppor- 
tunity, which  the  Greeks  wanted,  to  observe,  in  the  example 
of  Britain,  that  extensive  territory,  with  a  numerous  popu- 
lation, giving  means  for  the  violence  of  the  spirit  to  be  tem- 
pered, and  the  malignity  softened,  by  diffusion,  affords  the 
fairest  field,  for  an  able  legislator,  to  obviate  the  worst  effects 
of  what  always  must  exist  in  free  governments,  while  man- 
kind have  passions. 

Among  the  numerous  prosecutions  of  this  period,  known 
by  the  remaining  works  of  the  Athenian  orators,  that  of 
Andocides,  on  a  charge  of  impiety,  for  the  variety  and 
importance  of  the  information  it  affords,  will  deserve  par- 
ticular notice.  Two  orations  pronounced  in  that  remark- 
able trial,  and  a  third  in  consequence  of  it,  remain  to  us ; 
one,  in  accusation,  composed  by  Lysias ;  the  others,  in  de- 
fence, by  the  accused  himself. 

Andocides  was  born  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 

Andoc.  de 

trious   families  of  Athens.      His   ancestors   had  <Sys&pp-AtveI 
filled  the  first  offices  of  the  commonwealth,  mili-  *e 
tary  and  civil.     His  great-great-grandfather,  Leogoras,  was  a 
leader  of  the  party   in  opposition  to  the  Pisistratidse,  and 
commanded  the  exiled  people  in  a  successful  battle  against 
the  tyrants.      His  grandfather,  Andocides,  com-  Thucyd.  1. 1. 
manded  a  fleet,  with  reputation,  in  the  Corinthian  »«*.**•««• 
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war    which    preceded  the   Peloponnesian. 5      His    father, 

Leogoras,  was  first  commissioner  in  a  treaty  for  peace  with 

Andoc.de     Lacedaemon.      Andocides  himself  was  a  youth, 

my  st.  p.  14. 

familiar  through  his  birth  and  connections  with 
men  of  highest  rank  in  the  republic,  when  he  became  impli- 
cated in  that  accusation  of  profaning  the  mysteries  and  muti- 
lating the  Mercuries  which  first  drove  Alcibiades  from  his 
country. 

That  extraordinary  affair,  so  strange,  it  might  be  said 
childish,  in  itself,  so  important  in  its  consequences,  remains 
involved  in  deep  obscurity ;  though  the  use  made  of  it  by 
Lysias,  in  accusation,  brought  from  Andocides,  in  his  defence, 
what  he  has  given  as  an  explanation  of  it.  Little  satisfactory 
however  as  this  explanation  is  concerning  the  mutilation  of 
the  statues,  it  affords  illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  government,  for  which  it  may  be  well  worth  while 
to  revert,  for  a  moment,  to  the  circumstances  of  that  period. 

In  the  vehemence  of  popular  alarm,  excited  by  the  party 
in  opposition  to  Alcibiades,  when  witnesses  to  the  pro- 
fanation were  sought,  or  pretended  to  be  sought,  on  all 


5  Were  Plutarch  and  the  scholiast  of  Thucydides  to  be  believed,  Andocides 
the  orator  was  himself  the  commander.  It  is  far  from  my  desire  that  either 
should  have  less  credit  than  he  deserves  ;  yet  I  perfectly  agree  with  Taylor  in 
the  opinion  of  their  error  on  this  occasion,  though  I  would  not  give  quite  such 
harsh  language :  "  Ad  haec  tamen,"  says  Taylor,  "  non  animos  advertebant  try.. 
Thucyd.  neque  mendax  ille  Plutarchus,  qui  vitas  oratorum,  dolis  et  erroribus 
consutas,  olim  conscribillavit."  Annot.  ad  Lys.  Or.  con.  Andoc.  p.  107.  vel 
244. 

Concerning  the  ancestors  of  Andocides  we  find  a  difference  in  our  extant 
copies  of  his  orations.  Leogoras,  opponent  of  the  Pisistratidae,  is  mentioned, 
in  the  first  oration,  as  his  great-grandfather ;  in  the  second,  as  his  father's 
great-grandfather.  The  difference  is  of  no  great  historical  importance,  but  the 
latter  account  seems  best  to  agree  with  other  reported  circumstances  of  the 
family,  and  best  to  accommodate  chronology.  I  should  therefore  suppose  the 
pedigree,  which,  in  the  Greek  manner  of  stating  it,  exactly  resembled  the 
Welsh,  to  have  run  thus:  1.  Leogoras,  opponent  of  the  Pisistratidae  -,  2.  Leo- 
goras  of  Leogoras  ;  3.  Andocides  of  \  Leogoras,  naval  commander  in  the 
Corinthian  war  ;  4.  Leogoras  of  Andocides,  commissioner  for  negotiating 
peace  ;  5.  Andocides  of  Leogoras,  the  orator. 
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sides,  the  first  brought  forward  was  a  servant  of  Alcibiades 
himself,  named  Andromachus.     On  his  evidence     Andoc.  ae 

myst.  p.  2. 

one  man  only  was  executed,  in  pursuance  of  con-  vel  6- 
demnation  by  the  popular  tribunal.  But  aware  that  when 
the  tyrant  was  enraged  no  certain  measure  of  justice  was  to 
be  expected,  many  fled,  and,  in  their  absence,  were  all  con- 
demned to  death.  Large  rewards  were  held  out  to  invite 
farther  indication.  No  other  witnesses  however 

p.  7. 

offered ;  but  it  was  understood  that  a  metic,  named 
Teucer,  who  had  fled  to  Megara,  could  indicate  much,  and 
would  return  and  declare  all  he  knew,  if  he  might  be  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred.     That 
council   engaging  for  his   safety,  he   denounced 

p.  8.  vel  18* 

twenty-eight  persons,  among  whom  were  Plato, 
the  scholar  of  Socrates,  and  Melitus,  perhaps  father  of  his 
accuser.  These,  with  some  others,  fled.  Of  those  indicated, 
all  taken  were  executed.  We  can  only  wonder  that  in- 
formers were  so  slow  and  scarce,  when  we  learn  that  An- 
dromachus, a  servant,  in  reward  of  his  forward  zeal,  received 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  drachmas,  about  four  hundred 
pounds  sterling ;  and  Teucer,  a  foreigner,  who,  as  he  bar- 
gained for  personal  safety,  was  less  an  object  of  popular 
generosity,  one  thousand  drachmas,  about  forty  pounds,  for 
their  information. 

The  democratical  interest,  it  appears,  was  now  divided. 
Alcibiades  had  risen  upon  the  democratical  interest;  and, 
while  he  remained  in  Athens,  none,  leaning  on  the  same 
interest,  could  hope  for  success  in  competition  with  him. 
But  his  absence,  and  the  alarm  so  successfully  excited,  gave 
opportunities;  insomuch  that  Pisander,  afterward  founder 
of  the  oligarchy  of  the  Fourhundred,  now  stood  forward  as 
one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  people.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, together  with  Charicles,  as  confidential  commissioner 
of  the  people,  to  investigate  this  very  mysterious  and  very 
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alarming  business.  After  short  inquiry,  they  declared  their 
opinion  that  it  was  a  deep-laid  plot  to  overthrow  the  de- 
mocracy, and  that  the  conspirators  were  numerous.  On  the 
publication  of  this  declaration,  in  the  distraction  of  party- 
interests,  alarm  so  pervaded  the  lower  people,  uncertain 
whom  they  might  trust,  that  the  signal  for  the  meeting  of 
the  council  served  as  a  signal  for  all  to  fly  from  the  agora : 
it  was  completely  deserted :  every  man  doubting  his  neigh- 
bour, and  fearing  that  he  might  himself  be  the  next  to  be 
apprehended. 

Andoc.  ae  *n  tne  midst  of  this  popular  terror  another  in- 
forming adventurer  came  forward.  A  man  named 
Dioclides,  brought  before  the  council,  deposed  that  he  knew 
the  mutilators  of  the  Mercuries  to  be  no  less  than  three 
hundred:  forty-two  he  indicated  by  name,  and 
among  them  he  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  Manti- 
theus  and  Aphepsion,  two  of  the  councillors  present.  A 
proposition  was  immediately  made  by  Pisander,  the  dema- 
gogue of  the  day,  which  could  be  tolerated  only  in  a  demo- 
cracy or  a  divan,  "  That  the  decree  of  Scamandrius,  which 
forbade  the  torture  of  Athenian  citizens,  should  be  suspended, 
and  that  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion  should  be  put  upon  the 
wheel ;  for  day  ought  not  to  close,'*  he  said,  "  before  every 
name  were  known."  Not  the  wild  multitude,  but  the  council, 
taken  indeed  by  lot  from  the  multitude,  but  men  all  first 
approved  in  the  dokimasia,  applauded  this  measure  of  pure 
tyranny.  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion  betook  themselves  to 
the  altar  of  the  council-hall ;  and,  by  force  of  supplication, 
with  difficulty  obtained  indulgence,  so  far  as  to  avoid  the 
torture,  and  to  be  allowed  to  give  security  for  standing  trial. 
But  a  government  so  tyrannical,  overwhelming  principle, 
urges  and  almost  forces  men  to  dishonourable  actions. 
Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion  were  no  sooner  at  liberty,  than 
they  mounted  their  horses  and  fled ;  leaving  their  bondsmen 
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legally  liable  to  that  punishment  which,  in  case  only  of  their 
conviction,  should  have  fallen  on  themselves. 6 

Whether  put  forward  to  answer  any  party  purpose,  or 
merely  the  self-arising  fancy  of  the  multitude,  Dioclides, 
the  accuser,  became,  or  appeared  to  become,  the  popular 
favourite,  and  extravagantly  the  favourite.     He    Andoc.de 
was  conducted  by  the  people  in  a  carriage  to  the 
prytaneum,  crowned  as  the  saviour  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  entertained  with  a  supper  at  the  public  expense.   Mean- 
while forty  persons,  whom  he  accused,  were  imprisoned. 
Andocides,  Leogoras,  father  of  Andocides,  three 
cousin-germans,  and  seven  more  distant  relations, 
among  whom  was  Eucrates,  brother  of  Nicias,  were  of  the 
number.     "  We  were  all  bound,"  said  Andocides,  speaking 
his  defence ;  "  night  came  on,  and  the  prison  was  locked ; 
when,  as  intelligence  of  our  misfortune  was  com- 

p.  25. 

municated,  many  women,  the  mother  of  one,  the 
sister  of  another,  the  wife  with  the  children  of  a  third,  came 
and  vented  their  lamentations  about  the  place."  Amid  this 
complicated  scene  of  woe,  this  anxiety  within  and  without 
the  prison,  for  what  was  next  to  happen,  the  kinsman  of 
Andocides,  imprisoned  with  him,  knowing  that  he  had  lived 
in  intimacy  with  some  who  had  been  executed,  and  with 
some  who  had  fled,  and  apprehending  more  certain  destruc- 
tion from  the  blind  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  multitude  than 
from  anything  that  could  be  fairly  stated  against  them,  im- 
portuned him  to  offer  himself  for  evidence,  and  declare  all 

6  In  the  extant  copies  of  the  oration  it  is  said,  that  Mantitheus  and  Aphep- 
sion  fled  to  "  the  enemy  at  Decelea."  According  to  the  account  of  Thucydides 
no  enemy  was  then,  or  could  be,  at  Decelea.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Ando- 
cides could  have  mistaken  about  such  a  matter,  or  would  venture  an  untruth, 
of  which  the  knowledge  and  memory  of  numbers  present  could  convict  him. 
But  what  has  certainly  happened  in  other  cases  may  possibly  have  happened 
in  this  ;  that  some  annotator,  ignorant  and  officious,  may  have  inserted  words 
in  the  margin,  with  which  following  ignorant  transcribers  may  have  corrupted 
the  text. 
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he  knew.   Andocides  yielded  to  this  persuasion,  and  accord- 
inglv  was  examined  before  the  council.     He  had 

&  J 


rnyst.  p.  26. 

his  information,  as  he  affirmed,  from  Euphiletus 
and  Melitus,  who  had  been  active  in  the  mutilation  of  the 
Mercuries.  All  those  already  executed,  and  several  who 
had  fled,  he  said,  had  been  justly  impeached,  and  he  indicated 
four,  still  in  Athens,  as  accomplices.  What  however  was 
the  purpose  of  so  apparently  strange  a  wildness  as  the 
mutilation  of  the  statues,  or  what  the  temptation  to  it,  is 
not  in  the  least  indicated  by  anything  remaining  from  him. 
Though  he  pretends  to  account  for  the  odd  circumstance 
that  the  Mercury  before  his  father's  door,  alone  of  all  in 
Athens,  remained  uninjured,  yet  even  thus  he  throws  no 
light  on  the  object  of  the  persons  concerned.  But  his  con- 
firmation of  the  evidence  before  given  against  those  executed 
and  those  who  had  fled,  together  with  the  indication  of  four 
additional  criminals,  though  these  all  escaped  the  officers  of 
justice,  calmed  the  minds  of  the  people,  before  mad  with 
fear  and  suspicion.  This,  extraordinary  as  it  appears,  is  so 
supported  by  Thucydides  that  the  fact  seems  not  reasonably 
questionable.  Perhaps  the  multitude  wanted  the  testimony 
of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  man  of  rank  to  calm  their 
apprehensions,  though  that  of  Teucer,  a  metic,  and  Andro- 
machus,  a  freed-man,  if  he  was  not  still  a  slave,  had  sufficed 
them  for  condemning  many  citizens  of  the  first  consider- 
ation to  death.  Not  that  this  supposition  will  wholly  ex- 
plain the  mystery.  There  was  surely  party  intrigue  con- 
nected with  the  deposition  of  Andocides;  for  the  furious 
Pisander  was  at  once  appeased7:  and  the  miserable  tool 
Dioclides,  who  had  been  held  up  almost  as  an  idol  to  the 
multitude,  was  now  hurled  at  once  to  perdition.  Being 
brought  again  before  the  council,  and  confronted  with 

7  'E|sA£y^evT£f  $1  ro  v%£,'y[A»  ti  n  /3avA»j  xoii  el  ^r^roti  __  p.  32. 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  Charicles  and  Pisander. 
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Andocides,  he  acknowledged,  if  we  may  believe  the  orator, 
the  falsehood  of  all  the  evidence  he  had  before  given.  This, 
whether  by  the  standing  law  of  Athens,  or  by  law  established 
for  the  occasion,  subjected  him  to  capital  punishment.  The 
council  promised  him  pardon,  on  condition  of  declaring  his 
instigators.  Dioclides  seems  to  have  been  ready  for  any 
declaration  that  might  save  his  life,  and  he  named  many  j 
but  all,  getting  timely  information,  escaped  out  of  Attica. 
The  people  became  furious,  or  those  who  led  the  people 
thought  the  death  of  Dioclides  necessary  for  their  own 
security;  and  by  a  passionate  decree,  the  unfortunate,  but 
apparently  worthless  man  was,  without  trial,  sent  to  the 
executioner.  Andocides  and  his  father,  and  all  imprisoned 
with  them,  were  immediately  released ;  and  those  fugitives, 
whose  impeachment  by  Teucer  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  Andocides,  were  recalled. 

But  though  Andocides  was  thus  delivered  from  confine- 
ment and  the  fear  of  death,  yet  he  seems  to  have  remained 
under  the  ban  of  the  atimy,  or  exclusion  from  magistracy, 
and  all  posts  of  honour  and  command.  He  chose  therefore 
to  leave  Athens.  But  the  consideration  of  his  family  and 
connections,  and  his  own  talents,  procured  him  an  honour- 
able and  advantageous  reception  successively  in  Sicily,  Italy, 
Peloponnesus,  Thessaly,  the  Hellespont,  and  especially  in 
Cyprus.8  Considering  the  general  disposition  of  later  writers 
among  the  ancients,  who  have  been  implicitly  followed  by 
the  moderns,  to  revile  Andocides,  it  is  rather 

Lys.  con. 

remarkable   that   the  only  eminent  man   in   the  4"d20oci.p' 1C 
countries  he  visited,  who  is  said  to  have  denied  myst?°p.  i. 

vel  2.  &  Lys. 

him  favour,  was  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  whose  £?To7".ndoc' 
character,  blackened  by  some   eminent  writers, 


8  This,  asserted  by  Andocides,  (De  myst.  p.  18.  vel  72.  &  de  reditu,  p.  21. 
vel  80.)  seems  confirmed  even  by  the  reproaches  of  his  prosecutor.  (Lys.  con. 
Andoc.  p.  103.  vel  200.  &  107.  vel  248.) 
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will  be  for  future  notice  ;  and  that  Evagoras  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  of  reputation  among  the  most  highly  eulogised  of 

piut  vit         *ne  ^^  was  n*s  Principal  patron.  9     Toward  the 
.  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  returned   to 


Athens  ;  whether  hoping  for  favour  from  the 
people,  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  service  he  had 
found  means  to  do  the  Athenian  fleet,  when  lying  at  Samos  ; 
or  whether,  as  perhaps  may  be  suspected,  he  rather  depended 
upon  interest  with  the  party  of  the  Fourhundred,  then  in 

possession  of  the  government.    We  may  however 

trust  his  account  so  far,  that,  instead  of  finding 
the  expected  favour,  he  suffered  imprisonment,  and  narrowly 
escaped  capital  condemnation  from  the  party  violence  of 
Pisander  ;  whence  he  took  occasion  to  assert  that  he  was 
persecuted  for  attachment  to  the  democratical  cause.  On 

regaining  liberty  Cyprus  became  again  his  refuge. 

There  he  was  living  in  affluence,  of  which  ap- 
parently he  owed  much  to  the  friendship  and  generosity  of 
Evagoras,  when  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the 
Thirty  at  Athens  produced  the  general  amnesty,  which 
seemed  to  afford  opportunity  for  all  Athenian  exiles  to  re- 
turn securely  to  their  country.  However  therefore  the 
friendship  of  Evagoras,  and  a  considerable  property  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  might  soften  banishment,  Athens  became 
again  the  inviting  scene  for  a  man  of  the  connections  and 
talents  of  Andocides  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  somewhat  more 
than  forty,  he  returned  thither.  10 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  exception  was  im- 

p.  17.  vel  64. 

mediately  taken  against  his  resuming  every  right 

9  Lysias  says  (p.  226.)  that  he  was  imprisoned  by  Evagoras,  and  escaped  by 
flight.     There  is  much  appearance  that  this  was  calumny.    On  the  contrary, 
that  he  received  very  great  favour  from  Evagoras  appears  unquestionable. 

10  Taylor  has  fancied,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Lysias,  in  saying  that 
Andocides  was  more  than  forty,  meant  to  reckon  the  years,  not  from  his  birth, 
but  from  his  age  of  eighteen,  his  first  manhood.     The  learned  and  ingenious 
argument  carries,  to  me,  no  degree  of  conviction. 
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of  an  Athenian  citizen.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  believe 
his  own  probable  account,  the  very  party  by  which  he  was 
disliked,  and  afterward  persecuted,  put  him  into  the  honour- 
able but  expensive,  and  therefore  generally  avoided  offices, 
first  of  president  of  the  Hephaestia,  games  of  Vulcan,  at 
Athens,  then  of  architheorus,  minister  representative  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  successively  at  the  Isthmian  and 
Olympian  games,  and  afterward  of  treasurer  of  the  sacred 
revenue.11  Meanwhile  he  was  active  in  public 

Lys.  con. 

business;  his  eloquence  procured  him  attention  £•$£; 
from  the  people;  his  great  connections  and  great 
talents  procured  him  consideration  with  the  council.  For- 
ward, and  perhaps  little  scrupulous  in  accusation,  he  dis- 
turbed the  measures,  checked  the  hopes,  and  excited  the 
apprehensions  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  that  with  which 
he  was  connected.  His  arguments  before  the  council  pro- 
cured the  rejection  of  one  of  them,  in  the  dokimasia,  as  of 
objectionable  character,  and  of  course  exclusion  from  the 
cavalry  service,  and  from  the  higher  civil  offices.  Hence 
arose  great  alarm,  and  a  resolution  to  crush  him,  if  their 
policy,  in  aid  of  their  collected  strength,  could  effect  it.12 

The  first  attempt  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind :  at 
least  so  it  appears  to  the  modern  reader.  We  have  the 
account  indeed  only  from  Andocides  himself;  but  this  was 
pronounced  before  the  Athenian  people,  when  he  apprehended 
oppression  from  a  party  more  powerful  than  his  own ;  and  it 
contains  such  a  detail  of  matters  open  to  the  knowledge  of 
numbers  that  he  surely  would  not  so  have  committed  him- 
self if  the  truth  of  the  tale  had  not  been  either  generally 
known,  or  within  his  power  to  prove. 

11  Perhaps  the  revenue  (whence  arising  I  know  not)  from  which  the  expense 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  sacrifices,  processions,  and  other  apperti- 
nent  ceremonies,  was  defrayed. 

12  From  the  accuser  himself  may  &e  gathered  the  motives  to  the  prosecution. 
Lys.  con.  Andoc.  p.  106.  vel  230. 

VOL.  V.  H 
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Andoc.de  ^  was  supposed,  we  find,  of  much  efficacy 
toward  obtaining  the  favour  of  any  deity,  to  place 
upon  the  altar,  as  a  supplication-offering,  an  olive-branch 
wrapt  in  a  woollen  veil.  But  it  was  forbidden  to  do  this  in 
the  temple  of  Ceres  during  the  mysteries  ;  whether  because 
individuals  should  not  draw  the  attention  of  the  goddess 
from  rites  instituted  to  conciliate  her  favour  to  the  com- 
monwealth, or  under  what  other  idea,  does  not  appear. 
Among  the  powerful  enemies  of  Andocides  was  Callias, 
hereditary  torch-bearer  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries :  an  office 
whence  his  family  derived  the  surname  of  Daduchus.  He 
was  son  of  Hipponicus,  esteemed  the  richest  man  of  his 
time  in  Greece,  and  descended  from  Callias  Daduchus,  said 
to  have  fought,  habited  in  the  sacred  robe  of  his  office, 
against  the  Persians  at  Marathon.  "  We  were 

p.  55. 

returned,"  says  Andocides,  "from  Eleusis"  (appa- 
rently he  was  then  treasurer  of  the  sacred  revenue)  "  when 
the  king"  (the  second  archon)  "  going  in  regular  form,  to 
report  the  circumstances  of  the  procession,  was  directed,  by 
the  prytanes,  to  make  his  report  to  the  council,  and  require 
Cephisius  and  myself  to  attend  in  the  Eleusinium;  for  there, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  Solon,  the  council  sits  on  the 
morrow  of  the  mysteries.  We  attended  accordingly;  and, 
the  council  being  met,  Callias,  habited  in  the  sacred  robe, 
arose  and  declared,  that  a  supplicatory  bough  was  lying  on 
the  altar ;  placed  there,  as  he  was  informed,  by  Andocides ; 
and  the  laws  of  their  ancestors,  which  had  been  satisfactorily 
explained  to  the  people  by  his  father  Hipponicus,  devoted 
the  person,  so  offending,  to  death  without  trial." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  accused  objected  nothing  to  the 
principle  of  a  law  devoting  a  citizen  to  death  without  trial ; 
or  to  the  law  itself,  which  seems  to  have  been  merely  tra- 
ditionary, and  both  in  words  and  purpose  very  doubtful,  or 
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to  the  interpretation  insisted  on  by  the  accuser,  or  to  such 
authority  as  that  referred  to  for  the  validity  of  the  interpret- 
ation. Andocides,  able  and  experienced,  was  aware  that  it 
was  congenial  to  democracy  to  be  careless  of  the  rights  of 
individuals;  and,  in  his  situation,  he  dared  not  question  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  send  any  body  at  pleasure  to  the 
executioner.  His  defence  was  of  another  kind.  Andoc.de 
He  contended,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  law,  myst-p-58- 
which  should  direct  the  decision  of  the  council,  was  engraved 
on  a  pedestal  within  the  temple;  and  the  punishment  for 
the  offence  in  question  was  there  clearly  declared  to  be,  not 
death,  but  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas,  less  than  forty 
pounds  sterling.  He  then  admitted,  which  may  seem  not 
less  strange  to  the  modern  reader,  that,  whether  the  pro- 
fanation were  intentional  or  unintentional,  the  punishment, 
being  piacular,  should  equally  attach  upon  it.  But  the 
accuser  had  said  that  "  The  goddesses  themselves,  desirous 
of  the  punishment  of  Andocides,  instigated  him  to  the  pro- 
fanation, of  the  consequence  of  which  he  was  ignorant." 
The  defence  of  Andocides,  against  an  attack  so  apparently 
difficult  to  ward,  is  truly  curious.  "  I  maintain,"  he  said, 
"  that,  if  what  my  accusers  affirm  is  true,  the  goddesses  have 
•  shown  themselves  propitious  to  me.  For  had  I  placed  the 
supplicatory  offering,  and  confessed  it,  I  should  indeed  have 
wrought  my  own  destruction :  but,  having  kept  my  counsel, 
when  confession  alone  could  convict  me,  for  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  there  were  witnesses  to  the  fact,  the  goddesses 
may  be  supposed  to  have  interested  themselves  in  my  pre- 
servation. Had  they  desired  my  destruction,  they  would 
have  prompted  me  to  confess  the  profanation,  which  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  commit."  It  appears  indeed  that  no  evidence 
to  fix  the  fact  upon  Andocides  could  be  produced,  and  he 
was  acquitted. 

n  2 
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This  strange  attempt  in  the  council  having  failed,  it  was 
resolved  next  to  bring  Andocides  before  a  popular  tribunal ; 
and  it  would  probably  now  be  the  more  necessary  to  push 
measures  against  him,  as  he  and  his  party  would  be  exas- 
perated by  that  attempt,  and  encouraged  by  its  failure.  No 
act  of  Andocides,  since  his  return  to  Athens,  gave  any 
opportunity.  It  was  determined  therefore  to  take  advantage 
of  the  indiscretion  or  the  misfortune  of  his  early  youth ;  and, 
without  regard  to  the  many  wounds  in  the  commonwealth, 
now  happily  healed,  which  it  might  open  again,  to  institute 
a  capital  accusation  against  him  on  the  pretence  that  his  case 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  amnesty. 

Cephisius,  apparently  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  sacred  revenue,  was  the  ostensible  conductor  of  the 
prosecution ;  Lysias  composed  the  principal  speech  in  accu- 
sation. The  acts  of  criminality  stated  in  the  indictment 
were,  that  Andocides  had  frequented  the  temples,  sacrificed 
on  the  altars,  and  acted  in  civil  affairs,  as  if  in  the  legal 
enjoyment  of  the  perfect  rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
when  the  decree  of  atimy,  or  deprivation  of  rights  and 
honours,  which  had  been  passed  against  him  on  occasion  of 
the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries,  remained  unrepealed ;  and 
that,  by  false  accusation,  in  which,  with  other  near  kinsmen, 
his  own  father  was  involved,  he  had  occasioned  the  exe- 
cution of  innocent  citizens.  The  punishment  which  the 
accuser  insisted  on  was,  according  to  the  usual  Athenian 
form,  subjoined, — death. 

The  speech  in  accusation,  written  by  Lysias,  remains  to 
us  nearly  entire.  It  has  been  studiously  adapted,  by  the 
ingenious  and  experienced  rhetorician,  to  the  information 
and  the  temper  of  a  mob  tribunal.  Little  solicitous  to 
convince  reason,  he  has  applied  to  the  passions,  and  es- 
pecially to  that  of  superstitious  fear :  a  passion  very  pre- 
valent among  the  Greeks,  and  beyond  all  others  likely  to 
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con 


Andoc.  p.  104. 
:105. 
7.  &  106. 


cloud  and  disturb  reason.  His  great  object  has  Lys. 
been  to  persuade  that  the  impiety  of  Andocides,  v 
if  not  expiated  by  his  death,  would  implicate  vel231- 
the  court  and  the  whole  commonwealth  in  his  guilt ;  and 
that  the  greatest  misfortunes,  public  and  private,  might  be 
reasonably  apprehended  from  the  consequent  anger  of  the 
gods. 

The  tale  told  at  the  outset  of  the  speech,  of  a  kind  not  to 
be  omitted,  is  yet  difficult  to  report. 13  The  purport  was  to 
impress  the  court  with  a  conviction  of  the  reality,  and  the 
immediate  impendence,  of  danger  from  the  divine  wrath. 
"  A  horse,"  says  the  orator,  "  was  tied  to  the  rail  Lys.con. 
of  the  temple  of  the  goddesses  (Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine) with  the  pretended  purpose  that  the  owner,  who 
had  lost  it,  might  reclaim  it ;  but,  in  the  night,  it  was  stolen 
by  the  man  who  had  brought  it  thither.  This  profanation 
escaped  the  law,  but  did  not  escape  divine  vengeance ;  for 
the  sacrilegious  criminal  perished  by  a  most  dreadful  death. 
All  food  emitted,  to  his  sense,  so  offensive  a  smell  that, 
unable  to  eat,  he  died  of  hunger.  The  testimony  of  the 
hierophant  to  these  facts  has  been  heard  by  numbers  now 
living."  While  we  wonder  at  such  a  tale  seriously  told,  in 
the  age  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  in  one  of  the  principal 
courts  of  justice  in  Athens,  we  should  recollect  how  lately 
the  laws  against  witchcraft  were  in  force  among  ourselves. 

The  rhetorician  then  laboured  to  prove  that  Lys.con 
the  case  of  Andocides  was  not  within  the  mean-  ^ 
ing  of  the  general  amnesty.     For  the  quiet  of  the  common- 
wealth it  would  have  been  better  that  such  proof  should 
have   been   in   no    case    attempted.     All   the   rest   of   the 
reasoning,  •  and    most  of   the    declamation,    are    founded 
upon  a  gross  falsehood.     It  is   impudently  asserted,   that 

13  The  beginning  of  the  oration  is  wanting ;  but  the  tale,  though  setting  out 
with  a  broken  sentence,  is  completely  clear. 
H    3 
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the  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  and  the  mutilation  of 
the  Mercuries  by  Andocides,  not  only  were  notorious, 
but  confessed  by  himself.  The  peroration  then  runs 
thus :  "  Give  your  attention,  and  let  your  imagination 
picture  to  you  what  this  man  has  done.  Clothed  in  a 
sacerdotal  robe,  in  presence  of  the  uninitiated,  he  acted  the 
sacred  ceremonies ;  exposed  what  ought  not  to  be  seen,  and 
declared  what  ought  not  to  be  heard.  The  images  of  the 
gods,  in  whom  we  believe,  whom  we  worship,  and  to  whom, 
after  careful  purification,  we  sacrifice  and  pray,  he  mutilated. 
To  expiate  this  pollution,  the  priestesses  and  priests,  turn- 
ing toward  the  setting  sun,  the  dwelling  of  the  infernal  gods, 
devoted  with  curses  the  sacrilegious  wretch,  and  shook  their 
purple  robes,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  that  law  which 
has  been  transmitted  from  earliest  times.  These  deeds  he 
has  confessed ;  yet  in  violation  of  your  decree,  which 
declared  him  excluded  from  temples  and  sacred  ceremonies, 
as  impure  and  piacular,  he  has  returned  to  the  city,  sacrificed 
upon  the  altars,  mixed  in  those  holy  ceremonies  which  he 
had  profaned,  entered  even  the  temple  of  the  goddesses,  and 
washed  his  polluted  hands  in  the  sacred  ewer.  Whom  can 
it  become  to  suffer  such  things  ?  What  friend,  what  kinsman, 
but  especially  what  member  of  a  court  of  judicature  will  risk, 
by  the  most  secret  favour  to  such  a  man,  to  bring  the  divine 
anger  on  himself?  No:  by  avenging  the  gods,  by  putting 
Andocides  out  of  the  world,  you  must  purify  the  city ;  and 
let  the  pollution  of  sacrilege,  the  poison  of  impiety,  the 
offence  to  whatever  is  holy,  be  sent  far  from  you.14  It  has 
been  among  the  custom  of  your  ancestors  to  devote  the 
impious  to  death,  without  the  formality  of  trial,  by  a  simple 
decree.  You  do  better  to  make  a  more  solemn  example  of 
them.  But,  knowing  what  becomes  you,  no  persuasion 

H  Thus  far  the  peroration  is  translated:  what  immediately  follows  is  abbre- 
viated :  the  three  last  sentences  again  are  translated. 
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ought  to  move  you  from  the  pious  purpose.  The  criminal 
will  supplicate  and  entreat,  but  pity  should  be  far  from  you. 
Not  who  perish  justly,  but  those  only  who  perish  unjustly, 
deserve  commiseration." 

The  speech  of  Andocides,  in  his  defence,  is  a  masterly  and 
manly  composition,  containing  a  clear  detail  of  facts,  strongly 
supported  by  witnesses,  and  by  appeals  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  multitude  composing  the  court  before  which  he  pleaded ; 
carrying  a  doubtful  appearance,  and  in  some  points  little 
intelligible  to  the  modern  reader,  only  in  what  regards  the 
profanation  of  the  mysteries,  and  the  mutilation  of  the 
Mercuries ;  every  assertion  concerning  which  is  nevertheless 
still  supported  by  evidence,  oral  or  written.  The  confession, 
which  his  accuser  affirmed  him  to  have  made,  is  strongly  and 
repeatedly  denied,  together  with  the  facts  said  to  have  been 
confessed.  The  improbable  assertion,  that  the  Andoc.de 

myst.  p.  15. 

accused  impeached  his   own   father    and  jpther  &17- 
kinsmen,  he  so  shows  to  have  been  a  gross  falsehood,  that 
we  can  only  wonder  how  such  an  attempt  of  the  accuser 
could  pass  without  censure  from  the  court. 15 

After  then  mentioning  the  attempt,  which  has  been  already 
related,  to  procure  his  condemnation  by  the  council  without 
trial,  he  proceeds  to  some  private  history,  curious  in  itself, 
but  foreign  to  the  cause,  and  brought  forward  only  to  show 
that  the  malice  of  Callias  originated  in  circumstances  highly 
discreditable  to  himself  and  honourable  to  Andocides ;  unless 
it  was  farther  in  view  to  point  out  an  object  which  might 
draw  away,  from  the  latter,  a  part  of  that  public  indignation 
which  he  found  pressing  on  him.  Too  long,  too  intricate, 
too  'much  entering  into  detail  of  private  life  to  be  con- 

15  The  clear  detail,  in  the  first  oration,  of  matter  of  such  public  notoriety, 
and  which  one  should  suppose  matter  of  record,  is  of  itself  evidence  ;  and  it  is 
corroborated  by  the  mention  again  made  of  the  same  matter  in  the  second 
oration,  in  which  it  must  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence  for  the  accused 
to  bring  it  forward  again,  were  there  any  doubt  of  the  truth. 
H  4 
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veniently  reported  here,  it  must  suffice  to  say  of  it,  that  it 
tends  strongly  to  show  to  what  a  degree,  in  so  small  a  state 
as  Athens,  party  influence  enabled  men  to  scorn  the  laws, 
and  how  much  more,  than  can  easily  be  in  extensive  do- 
minion, private  interests  had  sway  in  public  concerns. 16 
Andoc.  de  ^  ta^e>  relating  to  a  public  business,  follows, 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  The  tax  of  a  fiftieth 
on  imports  and  exports  was  commonly  farmed  by  auction 
for  three  years.  The  spreading  boughs  of  a  plane  afforded 
convenient  shade,  under  which  the  bidders  commonly  as- 
sembled. A  company,  with  one  named  Argyrius  at  its  head, 
had  farmed  this  revenue  at  thirty  talents  yearly,  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling.  When  their  term 
expired,  finding  means,  by  interest  and  money,  to  obviate 
competition,  they  obtained  a  renewal  at  the  same  rent. 
Andocides,  knowing  the  tax  produced  much  more,  made  a 
regular  offer  to  the  council  to  advance  upon  the  bargain. 
The  auction  was,  in  consequence,  opened  again,  and  closed 
finally  with  letting  the  tax  to  Andocides  at  thirty-six  talents, 
being  an  advance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
sterling  yearly.  At  this  rent  Andocides  declares  it  was  no 
disadvantageous  contract.  The  use  that  he  pro- 
posed to  make  of  the  mention  of  the  transaction, 
on  his  trial,  was  to  fix  popular  odium  on  his  accusers,  and 
particularly  on  Callias,  as  connected  with  Argyrius,  and 
interested  in  the  contract ;  to  show  that  the  motive  to  his 
prosecution  was  not  public  spirit,  but  private  malice;  to 
claim  to  be  himself  a  useful  and  necessary  man  to  the  popular 
interest;  and  to  endeavour  farther  to  allure  popular  con- 
sideration by  promising  that,  if  he  might,  through  justice 
done  him,  be  at  liberty  to  act  in  the  popular  cause,  he  would 

»6  Yi-yvovrou  plv  oov  oil  trrciirus  oil  xi£  /MX^UV  iXX*  tx  (*i%?"»,  is  an  observation 
of  Aristotle,  preliminary  to  a  report  of  many  instances  of  revolutions  in  Grecian 
states,  originating  from  private  quarrels.  Aristot.  Polit  1.  5.  c.  4. 
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prevent  such  imposition  on  the  public  in  future,  or  bring  the 
delinquents  to  condign  punishment. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  defence,  Andocides  endeavoured 
to  draw  advantage  from  the  popularity  of  his  family,  and  the 
merit  of  his  ancestors ;  for,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  demo- 
cratical  jealousy  among  the  Athenian  people,  family  eminence 
was  still  in  estimation.  "  If  you  destroy  me,"  he  says,  "  my 
family  is  extinct:  and  does  the  family  of  Andocides  and 
Leogoras  deserve  so  to  perish  ?  and  is  it  not  a  reproach  to 
the  commonwealth  that  their  house  should  be  occupied,  as 
during  my  exile  it  was,  by  Cleophon  the  musical-instrument 
maker  ?  that  house,  of  which  none  of  you,  in  passing,  could 
say  that  thence  either  public  or  private  evil  had  come  upon 
him  :  that  house,  which  has  furnished  commanders  of  your 
forces,  who  have  won  many  trophies,  by  land  and  by  sea ; 
magistrates  who  have  filled  all  the  highest  offices  of  your 
government,  through  whose  hands  the  public  treasure  has 
passed,  and  who  never  turned  any  to  their  own  profit ;  a 
family  who  never  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  people,  nor 
the  people  of  them  j  and  of  whom,  from  remotest  antiquity, 
whence  they  trace  themselves,  never  were  any  before  brought 
into  a  situation  to  supplicate  your  mercy. 

"  If  they  are  now  all  dead,  let  not  their  good  deeds  be 
forgotten.  Rather  let  their  persons  be  present  to  your 
imagination,  soliciting  your  protection  for  me.  For,  alas, 
whom  among  the  living  can  I  bring  forward  to  move  your 
commiseration  ?  My  father  ?  no,  he  is  no  more.  Brothers  ? 
I  never  had  any.  Children  ?  I  have  none  yet  born.17  Be 
you  therefore  to  me  instead  of  a  father,  of  brothers,  of  chil- 
dren. To  you  I  betake  myself:  you  I  implore.  Be  advo- 
cates to  yourselves  in  my  favour ;  and,  while,  to  supply  the 
deficient  population  of  the  city,  you  are  admitting  Thessalians 

•7  This  expression  surely  escaped  Taylor,  when  he  was  intent  upon  proving 
Andocides,  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  seventy  years  of  age. 
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and  Andrians  to  its  rights,  devote  not  to  destruction  your 
true  citizens,  whom,  certainly  more  than  strangers,  it  behoves 
to  be  good  citizens,  and  who  want  neither  the  will  nor  the 
ability  to  be  so." 

It  was  usual  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Athens  to  try  all 
expedients  for  impressing  the  passions  of  the  numerous 
tribunal.  Pitiable  sights  were  offered  to  the  eyes,  and  pitiable 
tones  to  the  ears ;  aged  parents,  weeping  wives,  and  helpless 
children  were  brought  forward  to  assist  or  to  obstruct  justice, 
by  the  most  affecting  entreaties.  Andocides,  after  having 
urged,  in  the  best  way  his  circumstances  admitted,  that 
degrading  supplication  which  the  tyrannous  temper  of  the 
people  made  necessary,  assumed  a  more  dignified  manner  in 
calling  forward  a  support  that,  with  a  court  properly  com- 
posed, should  have  been  more  efficacious.  "  Now,"  he  says, 
"  let  those  who  have  most  approved  themselves  friends  of 
the  people  and  worthy  of  public  favour  ascend  the  bema, 
and  declare  their  opinion  of  me.  Anytus  and  Cephalus, 
come  up ;  and  those  of  my  fellow-wardsmen  who  are  ap- 
pointed my  advocates,  Thasyllus  and  the  rest."  These  were 
men  of  the  first  consideration  in  Athens. 

Plutarch,  in  his  short  life  of  Andocides,  omits  all  inform- 
ation of  the  event  of  this  trial,  nor  does  he  say  when  or  how 
Andocides  died.  We  learn  however,  from  a  second  oration 
of  Andocides  himself,  that  the  first  neither  completely  effected 
its  purpose,  nor  entirely  failed.  The  decision  was  against 
him,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  his  enemies  had  proposed. 
His  life  was  not  affected,  for  in  the  second  oration  we  find 
no  prayer  for  mercy :  he  laments  only  those  unfortunate 
circumstances  which  had  brought  on  him  that  reprobation  of 
a  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  which,  clear  as  he 
was  of  criminal  intentions,  he  must  bow.  But  he  was  not 
without  hope  of  even  regaining  all  the  advantages  of  popular 
favour.  It  had  been  found  expedient,  in  the  insecurity, 
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especially  of  men  in  public  situations,  under  the  deficient 
protection  of  the  Athenian  law,  to  grant  decrees  of  protec- 
tion 18  to  individuals,  to  enable  or  to  encourage  them  to 
undertake  or  proceed  in  public  service.  Such  Andoc.de 

reditu.p.  22. 

privilege,  under  a  decree  of  the  people,  Andocides  yel  86- 
himself  had  once  enjoyed ;  and  it  would  still  have  been  in 
force  but  for  a  special  repeal  of  it,  which  his  political  enemies 
had  procured.  His  object  was  now  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
that  decree  of  protection.  The  inducement,  which  20  vel  76 
he  held  out,  was  his  knowledge  of  matters  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  public  welfare,  which  he  could 
not  safely  declare  without  such  security  against  oppression 
from  his  powerful  enemies.  Under  engagement  for  secrecy 
he  had  already  communicated  the  information  to  the  council, 
who  were  fully  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  its  importance,  and 
desirous  that  he  should  have  the  protection  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  serve  the  commonwealth.  We  learn  no 
farther  what  the  matter  to  be  indicated  was  than  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  passage  of  the  speech  :  —  "  What 
I  may  previously  declare,"  says  Andocides  to  the  Athenian 
people,  "  you  shall  now  hear.  You  know  it  has  been  told 
you  that  no  corn  is  to  be  expected  from  Cyprus.  Now  I 
can  undertake  to  say  that  the  men  who  have  so  informed 
you,  and  who,  as  far  as  depended  upon  them,  have  provided 
that  it  should  be  so,  are  mistaken.  What  has  been  the 
management  it  is  needless  for  you  now  to  know  :  but  this 
much  I  wish  you  to  be  informed,  that  fourteen  corn-ships 
are  actually  approaching  Piraeus,  and  the  rest,  already 
sailed  from  Cyprus,  may  be  expected  soon  after  them." 

It  appears  that  Athens,  always  in  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance of  depending  upon  uncertain  supply  by  sea  for  sub- 
sistence, was  in  want  of  corn;  that  the  people,  perhaps 
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already  oppressed  by  dearth,  were  uneasy  under  the  appre- 
hension of  famine;  and  that  Andocides  meant  to  accuse 
some  powerful  men,  his  opponents  in  politics,  of  enhancing 
the  public  distress  for  their  private  profit,  and  to  claim  to 
himself  the  merit  of  defeating  their  purpose,  by  procuring 
relief  for  the  people.  Of  the  event  of  this  project  of  the 
orator  we  have  no  information.  Plutarch,  professing  to 
relate  the  life  of  Andocides,  mentions  no  circumstance  of  it 
after  the  trial  for  impiety. 

What  were  the  real  merits  or  demerits,  either  of  Ando- 
cides or  of  his  prosecutors  and  political  opponents,  is  not 
very  decisively  indicated  by  any  memorials  remaining  of 
them.  But,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  gain  from  their 
united  evidence  the  most  undeniable  testimony  to  the  gross 
evils  inherent  in  the  Athenian  constitution ;  its  irremediable 
unsteadiness,  its  gross  tyranny,  the  immoderate  temptation 
and  the  endless  opportunities  it  afforded  for  knavish  ad- 
venture in  politics.  What  moreover  deserves  notice,  we 
learn  from  them  that  a  strong  disposition  to  religious  per- 
secution prevailed  among  the  Greeks  of  their  age ;  insomuch 
that,  where  the  supposed  interest  of  religion  interfered,  all 
forms  of  justice  to  individuals  were  set  at  naught.  In  short, 
the  remaining  works  of  the  Grecian  orators  bear  the  most 
unquestionable  proof  that  democracy,  with  the  pretence  of 
an  establishment  proposing  nothing  but  the  equal  welfare  of 
the  people,  is,  beyond  all  others,  a  constitution  for  profligate 
adventurers,  in  various  ways,  to  profit  from  at  the  people's 
expense. 
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SECTION  III. 

Virtuous  Age  of  Greece  romantic.  —  Deficiency  of  Grecian  Mo- 
rality. —  Summary  View  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Grecian 
Philosophy.  —  Religious  Persecution.  —  Sophists.  —  Socrates. 

IT  may  appear  superfluous  to  repeat,  that  the  business  of 
history  is  neither  panegyric  nor  satire,  but  to  estimate  justly 
and  report  faithfully  the  virtues  and  vices  of  men  who,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  have  been  engaged  in  circumstances 
marking  them  for  historical  notice.  Yet  panegyric  hath 
commonly  been  so  mixed  with  certain  portions  of  Grecian 
history  that  an  honest  declaration  of  that  truth,  which  a 
careful  investigation  will  discover,  may,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  with  many  readers,  need  apology.  Authors  under 
the  Roman  empire,  and  many  in  modern  Europe,  of  reputa- 
tion to  have  engaged  almost  universal  credit,  have  spoken 
in  rapturous  language  of  the  virtuous  age  of  Greece,  and 
especially  of  Athens,  as  of  something  not  only  well  known 
by  fame,  but  undoubtedly  once  existing.  When  it  existed 
nevertheless,  even  in  their  imagination,  seems  impossible  to 
fix,  so  that  testimony,  overthrowing  the  supposition,  shall 
not  be  obvious.  For  the  age  before  Solon,  memorials  of 
men  and  things  are  too  scanty  to  furnish  ground  for  the 
character.  For  that  extraordinary  man's  own  age,  our 
means  for  tracing  the  course  of  events  are  still  very  de- 
ficient ;  but  there  remains  from  his  own  hand,  among  the 
works  of  Demosthenes,  a  picture  of  the  Athenian  people. 
The  profligacy  of  all  ranks  is  there  exhibited  in  Demosth  de 
strong  colours :  of  their  virtues  nothing  appears.  lef 
Yet  Solon  seems  to  have  had  the  merit  of  preparing  what, 
if  we  may  believe  Thucydides  and  Plato,  might  best  deserve 
the  title  of  the  virtuous  age  of  Athens ;  for  (may  I  venture 
on  the  authority  of  Thucydides  and  Plato  to  say  it  ?  )  the 
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nearest  approach  to  so  advantageous  a  state  of  things  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  under  what  declaimers,  who  lived 
many  centuries  after,  have  assumed  to  themselves  to  repro- 
bate, as  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae. 

But,  in  the  age  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  the  age 
of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  philosophy,  morality  seems  not 
only  to  have  been  not  better  practised,  but  even  not  better 
understood,  than  in  Homer's  time.  That  Might  made  Right, 
especially  in  public  transactions,  was  a  tenet  very  generally 
avowed ;  the  incalculable  mischiefs  of  which  were  checked 
only  by  the  salutary  superstition,  which  taught  to  respect 
the  sanction  of  oaths,  in  the  fear  that  immediate  vengeance 
from  the  gods  would  follow  the  violation  of  it,  as  a  personal 
affront  to  themselves.  It  appears  however,  in  the  remain- 
ing works  of  the  great  comic  poet  of  the  day,  that  this 
salutary  superstition  was  in  his  time  fast  wearing  away. 
The  light  of  reason,  improved  by  much  communication  of 
men  among  one  anothei }  had  enabled  the  more  quicksighted 
to  discover  that  temporal  evil,  of  any  kind  obvious  to  com- 
mon observation,  fell  no  more  upon  false-swearers  than 
upon  the  most  scrupulous  observers  of  their  oaths.  The 
ch.  2.  B.  i.  perjured  might  suffer  in  secret,  under  those  alarms 
of  conscience  which  Homer's  penetration  has  at- 
tributed to  them ;  but  experience  had  sufficiently  taught 
to  consider  Hesiod's  denunciations  as  anile  fables. 19  The 
mischief  thus  done  by  human  reason,  in  the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  society,  human  reason 
could  not  perhaps  at  all,  but  certainly  could  not  readily, 

19  "  Men  hid  from  the  sight  of  the  gods  by  clouds,"  says  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  comedy  of  The  Birds,  "  commit  perjuries  undiscovered  ;  but  if  the 
gods  could  manage  an  alliance  with  the  Birds,  then,  should  a  man  who  had 
sworn  by  the  crow  and  by  Jupiter,  break  his  oath,  the  crow  would  fly  down 
slily  and  pluck  him  an  eye  out."  Aristoph.  Av.  v.  1607.  The  jokes  which  follow, 
about  Jupiter  dying  and  Hercules  cooking,  seem,  like  some  other  jokes  of 
Aristophanes,  to  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  bring  the  gods,  or  at  least 
the  notions  of  them  which  the  established  religion  inculcated,  into  contempt. 
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repair.     It  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Xeno-  Xen.  Mem. 
phon  and  Plato  that,  in  their  age,  the  boundaries  &  4*'  piat.°' 

Alcib.  1. 

of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  honesty  &i£Jj.p.357. 
and  dishonesty,  were  little  determined  by  any 
generally-received  principle.  There  were  those 
who  contended  that,  in  private  as  in  public  affairs,  whatever 
was  clearly  for  a  man's  advantage,  he  might  reasonably  do  ; 
and  even  sacrifice  was  performed  and  prayer  addressed  to 
the  gods  for  success  in  wrong.  When  therefore  that  cloud 
of  superstition,  which  produced  a  regard  for  the  sanction 
of  oaths,  was  dissipated  by  the  increasing  light  of  reason, 
an  increased  depravity  would  of  course  gain  among  the 
Grecian  people.  We  learn  indeed,  from  the  best  contem- 
porary testimony,  that  of  Thucydides,  that  the  fact  was  so  ; 
and  hence  occasion  may  have  been  taken  by  the  orators  of 
the  next  age,  who  seem  first  to  have  cherished  and  promul- 
gated the  notion,  which  in  any  other  point  of  view  appears 
purely  romantic,  to  call  the  preceding  times  the  VIRTUOUS 
AGE  OF  GREECE. 

Yet  while  thus,  not  morality  only,  but,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  politics,  were  defective  among  the  Greeks,  to  a 
degree  to  excite  wonder,  science  was  in  esteem,  and  had,  in 
some  branches,  the  foundation  already  laid  of  all  that  is  now 
most  valued  in  them.  Grecian  PHILOSOPHY  is  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  from  Thales,  whom  we  have  seen  a  leading 
man  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  at  the  time  of  that  rebellion  of  the 
Asian  Greeks  against  the  Persian  empire  which  led  to  the 
invasion  of  Greece  itself,  and  the  glory  of  the  Athenians  at 
Marathon.  The  learning,  through  which  Thales  became  so 
distinguished  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  so  eminent 
in  the  republic  of  letters  through  all  ages,  he  is  said  to  have 
acquired  in  Egypt.  The  circumstances  of  individuals,  in 
the  Grecian  commonwealths,  but  more  especially  in  those 
of  Asia,  were  more  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  science 
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than  a  transient  view  of  the  political  state  of  the  country 
might  give  to  suppose.  Few  had  large  incomes ;  but  numbers 
lived  in  leisure ;  mostly  maintained  by  the  labour  of  slaves ; 
assembled  in  towns,  and  all  communicating  with  all.  Manners 
were  thus  formed ;  politeness  was  diffused ;  genius  was  in- 
vited to  display  itself;  and  minds  capacious  and  active,  but 
less  daring  or  less  turbulent,  or  more  scrupulously  honest, 
avoiding  the  thorny  and  miry  paths  of  ambition,  which 
required  not  only  courage  beyond  the  powers  of  the  weak, 
but  often  compliances  beyond  the  condescension  of  the 
liberal,  would  naturally  turn  themselves  to  the  new  modes 
of  employment  and  of  distinction  which  the  introduction  of 
science  offered.  A  lively  imagination  was  among  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  Greeks;  and,  from  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  the  nation,  we  find  that  whenever  new  know- 
ledge beamed  it  was  received  with  eager  attention. 

Thus,  from  the  light  acquired  by  Thales  in  Egypt,  arose 
what  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Ionian  school  of  philo- 
sophy. Thales  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  among  the 
DC  Nat.  Deor.  Greeks  who  calculated  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  He 
is  said  also  by  Cicero,  to  have  been  the  first  to 
think  that  one  almighty  mind  was  the  author  and  maintainer 
of  all  the  visible  creation,  and  that  men  therefore  should 
act  as  always  under  the  circumspection  of  such  an  all- 
powerful  being.  Soon  after  him  Pythagoras,  driven  by 
political  troubles  from  his  native  Ionian  island,  Samos, 
diffused  information,  nearly  similar,  derived  from  the  same 
source,  yet  mixed  with  other  fancies,  among  the  Grecian 
towns  of  Italy.  But  we  have  had  occasion  formerly  to 
advert  to  the  doubtfulness  of  all  accounts  of  Pythagoras, 
beyond  the  very  little  that  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  have 
recorded  of  him. 

"  To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,"  seems,  when  once 
stated,  so  obvious  a  maxim  for  directing  the  conduct  of  men 
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toward  one  another,  and,  when  dispassionately  considered, 
so  incontrovertibly  just  a  foundation  for  all  moral  philo- 
sophy, that  we  may  wonder  at  any  delay  in  its  discovery, 
and  any  hesitation  about  its  reception.  Nevertheless  self- 
love,  perpetually  instigating  the  desire  to  command  others 
and  to  profit  at  their  expense,  operates  so  powerfully  in  the 
contrary  direction,  that  Thales  may  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  rule  approaching,  but  far  from  reaching  it,  "  Not  to  do 
to  others  what,  if  done  to  us,  we  should  resent."20  But 
dry  unconnected  precepts,  thwarting  the  passions  and  un- 
alluring  to  the  imagination,  did  not  win  attention  like  physical 
and  metaphysical  inquiries.  The  calculation  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  led  the  mind  to  more  amusing  speculation,  and 
left  the  passions  free.  The  formation  of  the  xen.  Mem. 
world,  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  the  c.i.Vii. 
laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  therefore  subjects  which, 
in  the  intervals  of  political  strife,  deeply  engaged  the  minds 
of  the  Asian  Greeks.  But  in  the  want  of  convenient 
materials  and  method,  books  were  yet  so  rare  that  few  could 
study  in  retirement.  Knowledge  was  communicated  in  dis- 
course; and  the  gymnasia  and  public  porticos,  built  for 
exercises  of  the  body,  became  places  of  meeting  for  the 
culture  of  the  mind. 

The  love  of  science  is  universally  said  to  have  been  first 
communicated,  among  the  Athenians,  under  the  able  and 

20  Mr.  Gibbon  has  considered  the  two  rules  as  the  same,  or  of  equal  value. 
"  The  golden  rule,  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by,  a  rule  which,"  he  says,  "  I 
read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates  (in  Nicocle)  four  hundred  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  gospel  :  "A  xaurxovris  u$'  Iri^tuv  ogyiZttrBt,  TKVTO,  <ro7s  otXXo/? 
[&ri  ToiiiTi,.'"  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hist.  c.  54.  note  36.  The  difference  between  them 
appears  however  to  me  very  great ;  one  forbidding  only  evil-doing,  the  other 
commanding  universal  charity.  Xenophon,  I  remember  somewhere,  I  believe 
in  the  Cyropaedia,  commending  benevolence  to  enemies,  has  approached  much 
nearer  to  the  Christian  doctrine.  [This  precept  is  somewhat  differently  given 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  1.  i.  9.  Thales,  he  says,  being  asked,  x£s  ay  «{/<rr«  xat 
^txcuoTKTot.  /3tutraii[A':v,  answered,  'iacv,  a,  T»7f  aAAw?  ttririf&atASv,  ot-jroi  ftr,  ${£ju,tv. 
—  In  Herodotus,  Maeandrius  of  Samos  is  made  to  say:  l^u  dl,  TV,  ru 
neitrhto-irM,  eturos  ZKTX  dwctftiv  o'j  xotr.cu.  iii.  142.] 
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benign  administration  of  the  Pisistratidse.  But  science 
itself  was  then  in  infancy,  and  its  immediate  growth  in 
Athens  was  checked  by  the  violence  of  political  contest, 
which  produced  the  ensuing  revolution,  and  was  kept  low 
by  the  long-subsisting  fervour  of  party-spirit.  The  Persian 
invasions,  quickly  following,  absorbed  all  attention,  and  the 
great  political  objects,  which  afterward  engaged  the  general 
mind,  left  little  leisure  for  speculative  pursuits.  It  was  not 
till  the  superior  talents  of  Pericles  had  quieted  the  storms 
of  war  and  faction,  that  science,  which  had  in  the  interval 
received  great  improvement  among  the  Asian  Greeks,  revived 

Arise,  de  at  Athens  with  new  vigour.  Anaxagoras  of  Cla- 
zomene,  the  preceptor  and  friend  of  Pericles, 
bred  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Ionian  school,  is  said  first  to 
have  introduced  what  might  properly  be  called  Philosophy 

Anstot.        there.    To  him  is  attributed  the  first  introduction 

Metaphys. 

1.  1.  c.  4.      m  European  Greece  of  the  idea  of  one  eternal, 
almighty,  and  all-good  Being,  or,  as  he  is  said,  after  Thales, 
to  have  expressed  himself,  a  perfect  mind,  independent  of 
body,  as  the  cause  or  creator  of  all  things.     The  gods  re- 
ceived in  Greece,  of  course,  were  low  in  his  estimation  ;  the 
sun  and  moon,  commonly  reputed  divinities,  he  held  to  be 
mere  material  -substances,  the  sun  a  globe   of  stone,  the 
piat.  Apoi.     moon  an  earth,  nearly  similar  to  ours.   A  doctrine 
so  repugnant  to  the  system  on  which  depended 
the  estimation  of  all  the  festivals,  processions,  sacrifices, 
and  oracles,  which  so  fascinated  the  vulgar  mind, 
-'    was  not  likely  to  be  propagated  without  repre- 


hension. Even  the  science  which  enabled  to 
calculate  an  eclipse  was  offensive,  inasmuch  as  it  lowered 
the  importance,  and  interfered  with  the  profits,  of  priests, 
augurs,  interpreters,  and  seers.  An  accusation  of  impiety 
was  therefore  instituted  against  Anaxagoras  ;  the  general 
voice  went  with  the  prosecutors;  and  all  that  the  power 
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and  influence  of  Pericles  could  do  for  his  valued  friend, 
was  to  procure  him  means  of  escape  from  Attica. 

But  while  physical  and  metaphysical  speculation  engaged 
men  of  leisure,  other  learning  had  more  attraction  for  the 
ambitious  and  needy.  To  men  indeed  in  general,  living  in  an 
independent,  and  still  more  if  in  an  imperial  democracy, 
whatever  might  best  enable  them  to  sway  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and,  through  such  influence,  raise  themselves 
to  commanding,  dignified,  and  profitable  public  situations, 
would  be  the  most  interesting  science.  He  who,  knowing 
more  than  others,  could  also  express  himself  better,  would 
command  attention  in  the  public  assemblies.  That  general 
education  therefore  which  gave  the  greatest  advantage  to 
talents  for  public  speaking,  a  knowledge  of  letters  and 
language,  of  mathematics,  of  laws,  of  history,  of  men  and 
manners,  whatever  might  contribute  to  form  what  we  call 
Taste,  which  enables  the  possessor,  by  a  kind  of  sentiment, 
without  reflection,  to  give  advantage  to  every  thing  by  the 
manner  of  speaking  and  acting,  and  still  more  to  avoid  what- 
ever, either  in  itself  or  by  the  manner  of  putting  it  forward, 
can  excite  disgust  or  contempt,  these  would  be  in  the  highest 
request. 

Yet  there  would  be  able  men  to  whom,  in  the  turbulence 
of  the  Grecian  democracies,  public  situations  would  be  little 
inviting :  in  some  of  the  smaller  states  they  were  beneath 
a  soaring  ambition ;  in  the  larger,  amid  the  competition  of 
numbers,  success  would  to  many  be  hopeless;  some  men, 
possessing  high  mental  faculties,  might  want  strength  of 
body  or  powers  of  elocution ;  and  many  would  be  excluded 
or  deterred  by  unfortunate  party  connections.  From  among 
all  these  therefore  some,  instead  of  putting  themselves  for- 
ward for  public  situation,  sought  the  less  splendid  but  safer 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  communicating  to  others 
that  science  and  that  taste  which  might  enable  them  to 
I  2 
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become  considerable  as  public  men.  Athens  always  was 
the  great  field  for  acquiring  fame  and  profit  in  this  line ;  yet 
those  who  first  attained  eminence  in  it  were  foreigners  there, 
Gorgias  of  Leontini  in  Sicily,  formerly  noticed  as  chief  of 
an  embassy  from  his  own  city  to  Athens,  Prodicus  of  the 
little  island  of  Ceos,  and  Hippias  of  Elis.  All  these  are 
piat.  socr.  said  to  nave  acquired  considerable  riches  by  their 
profession.  Their  success  invited  numbers  to 
follow  their  example ;  and  Greece,  but  far  more  especially 
Athens,  shortly  abounded  with  those  who,  under  the  name 
of  sophists,  professors  of  wisdom,  undertook  to  teach  every 
science.  The  scarcity  and  dearness  of  books  gave  high 
value  to  that  learning  which  a  man  with  a  well-stored  mind, 
and  a  ready  and  clear  elocution,  could  communicate.  None, 
without  eloquence,  could  undertake  to  be  instructors ;  so 
that  the  sophists,  in  giving  lessons  of  eloquence,  were  them- 
selves the  example.  They  frequented  all  places  of  public 
resort,  the  agora,  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia,  and  the 
porticos  ;  where  they  recommended  themselves  to  notice  by 
an  ostentatious  display  of  their  abilities,  in  disputation  among 
one  another,  or  with  whoever  would  converse  with  them. 

In  the  competition  thus  arising,  men  of  specious  rather 
than  solid  abilities  would  often  gain  the  most  extensive 
estimation.  A  certain  dignity  of  character  was  generally 
affected,  to  which  decency  of  manner  was  indispensably 
necessary;  whence  arose  the  opposition  of  the  sophists 
to  the  comic  poets :  but,  if  the  doctrine  of  a  licentious 
rather  than  a  severe  morality  would  recommend  them  to 
extensive  favour,  their  efforts  would  be  more  directed  to 
excuse  and  give  a  specious  appearance  to  the  former  than 
to  enforce  the  other.  Many  of  them  indeed  would  take 
either  side  of  any  question,  political  or  moral ;  and  it  was 
generally  their  glory  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause. 
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The  profession  of  sophist  had  not  long  flourished,  and  no 
Athenian  had  acquired  fame  in  any  branch  of  philosophy, 
when  the  singular  talents,  and  singular  manners  and  pursuits, 
of  Socrates  son  of  Sophroniscus  engaged  public  attention. 
The  father  was  a  statuary,  and  is  not  mentioned  Plat  Alcib  l 
as  very  eminent  in  his  profession  ;  but,  as  a  man,  p' 
he  seems  to  have  been  respected  among  the  most  eminent 
of  the  commonwealth  :  he  lived  in  particular  inti-  plat  ^^^ 
macy  with  Lysimachus,  son  of  the  great  Aristides.  p' u 
Socrates,  inheriting  a  very  scanty  fortune,  had  a  mind 
wholly  intent  upon  the  acquisition  and  communication  of 
knowledge.  The  sublime  principles  of  theology,  taught  by 
Anaxagoras,  made  an  early  impression  upon  his  mind.  They 
led  him  to  consider  what  should  be  the  duty  owed  by  man 
to  such  a  Being  as  Anaxagoras  described  his  Creator ;  and 
it  struck  him  that,  if  the  providence  of  God  interfered  in 
the  government  of  this  world,  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  little 
considered  by  poets  or  priests  as  any  way  connected  with 
religion,  and  hitherto  almost  totally  neglected  by  philo- 
sophers, must  be  a  principal  branch  of  the  duty  of  man 
to  God.  It  struck  him  farther  that,  with  the  gross  defects 
which  he  saw  in  the  religion,  the  morality,  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Greece,  though  the  favourite  inquiries  of  the  philo- 
sophers, concerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  formation 
of  the  world,  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  might,  while 
they  amused,  perhaps  also  enlarge  and  improve  the  minds 
of  a  few  speculative  men,  yet  the  investigation  of  the  social 
duties  was  infinitely  more  important,  and  might  be  infinitely 
more  useful,  to  mankind  in  general.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  a  most  discriminating  mind,  and  a  singularly  ready 
eloquence,  he  directed  his  utmost  attention  to  that  investi- 
gation;  and  when,  by  reflection,  assisted  and  proved  by 
conversation  among  the  sophists  and  other  able  men,  he  had 
decided  an  opinion,  he  communicated  it,  not  in  the  way  of 
I  3 
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precept,  which  the  fate  of  Anaxagoras  had  shown  hazard- 
ous, but  by  proposing  a  question,  and,  in  the  course  of  inter- 
rogatory argument,  leading  his  hearers  to  the  just  conclusion. 
Mem.  SOCT.  We  are  informed  by  his  disciple  Xenophon 

how  he  passed  his  time.  He  was  always  in 
public.  Early  in  the  morning  he  went  to  the  walks  and  the 
gymnasia  :  when  the  agora  filled,  he  was  there  ;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  wherever  he  could  find  most  company.  Gene- 
rally he  was  the  principal  speaker.  The  liveliness  of  his 
manner  made  his  conversation  amusing  as  well  as  instruct- 
ive, and  he  denied  its  advantages  to  nobody.  But  he  was 
nevertheless  a  most  patient  hearer;  and  preferred  being 
the  hearer  whenever  others  were  present  able  and  disposed 
to  give  valuable  information  to  the  company.  He  did  not 
commonly  refuse  invitations,  frequently  received,  to  private 
entertainments  :  but  he  would  undertake  no  private  instruc- 

tion;  nor  could  any  solicitation  induce  him  to 


Xen-  relieve  his  poverty  by  accepting,  like  the  sophists 

and  rhetoricians,  a  reward  for  what  he  gave  in  public. 

In  the  variety  of  his  communication  on  social  duties  he 
could  not  easily,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  desire  entirely  to 
avoid  either  religious  or  political  subjects  ;  hazardous,  both 
of  them,  under  the  jealous  tyranny  of  democracy.  It  re- 
mains a  question  how  far  he  was  subject  to  superstition; 
but  his  honesty  is  so  authenticated  that  it  seems  fairer  to 
impute  to  him  some  weakness  in  credulity  than  any  inten- 
tion to  deceive.  If  we  may  believe  his  own  account,  re- 
ported by  his  two  principal  disciples,  he  believed  himself 
divinely  impelled  to  the  employment  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life,  inquiring  and  teaching  the  duty  of  man  to  man. 
A  divine  spirit,  in  his  idea,  constantly  attended 

Plat.  Apol.  J 

&3u?.'i.8'      hi™*    whose   voice,  distinctly  heard,  never   ex- 

sSr.L1!?^.  i.  pressly  commanded  what  he  was  indisposed  to 

do,  but  frequently  forbade  what  he  had  intended. 
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To  unveil  the  nature  of  Deity  was  not  among  his  pre- 
tensions.     He  only  insisted  on  the  perfect  goodness  and 
perfect   wisdom  of  the   Supreme  God,  the   creator  of  all 
things,  and  the  constant  superintendence  of  his  providence 
over  the  affairs  of  men.     As  included  in  these,  he  xen.  Mem. 
held  that  everything  done,  said,  or  merely  wished  s- 19- 
by  men,  was  known  to  the  Deity,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  be  pleased  with  evil.     The  unity  of  God,  though 
implied  in  many  of  his  reported  discourses,  he 
would  not  in  direct  terms  assert ;  rather  carefully 
avoiding  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  multifarious  gods 
acknowledged  in  Greece ;  but  he  strongly  denied  Plat  Euthyph> 
the  weaknesses,  vices,  and  crimes  commonly  im-  & 
puted  to  them.     Far  however  from  proposing  to  innovate 
in  forms  of  worship  and  religious  ceremonies,  so  various  in 
the  different  Grecian  states,  and  sources  of  more  doubt  and 
contention   than   any  other  circumstances  of  the  heathen 
religion,  he  held  that  men  could  not,  in  these  xen.  Mem. 

Socr.  1.  1.  c.  5. 

matters,  do  wrong  if  they  followed  the  laws  of  s-  *• 
their  own  country  and  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers. 
He  was  therefore  regular  in  sacrifice,  both  upon  the  public 
altars  and  in  his  family.  He  seems  to  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  Deity,  by  various  signs,  revealed  the  future  to  men ; 
in  oracles,  dreams,  and  all  the  various  ways  usually  acknow- 
ledged by  those  conversant  in  the  reputed  science  of  augury. 
"  Where  the  wisdom  of  men  cannot  avail,"  he 

c.  1.  s.7,8,9. 

said,  "  we  should  endeavour  to  gain  information 
from  the  gods ;  who  will  not  refuse  intelligible  signs  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  propitious."     Accordingly  he  consulted 
oracles  himself,  and  he  recommended  the  same 

Xen.  Anab. 

practice  to  others,  in  every  doubt  on  important 
concerns. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Athenian  government,  in  his 
time,  could  not  invite  a  man  of  his  disposition  to  offer  him- 
i  4 
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self  for  political  situations.  He  thought  he  might  be  infi- 
nitely more  useful  to  his  country  in  the  singular  line,  it  might 
indeed  be  called  a  public  line,  which  he  had  chosen  for  him- 
self. Not  only  he  would  not  solicit  office,  but  he  would 
piat.  Apoi.  take  no  part  in  political  contest.  In  the  several 
P.  23.  &  36.  revolutions  which  occurred  he  was  perfectly  pas- 
sive. But  he  would  refuse  nothing:  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  be  active  in  everything  that  he  thought  decidedly  the 
duty  of  a  citizen.  When  called  upon  to  serve  among  the 
heavy-armed,  he  was  exemplary  in  the  duties  of  a  private 
soldier ;  and  as  such  he  fought  at  Potidaea,  Amphipolis,  and 
xen.  Mem.  Delium.  We  find  him  mentioned  in  civil  office ; 

SfeL^tarfT  at  one  tmie  Pres^aent  °f  tne  general  assembly, 
socr.  P.  32.  an(j  at  another  a  member  of  the  council  of  Five- 
hundred.  In  each  situation  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  unbending  uprightness.  When  president,  he  resisted 
the  violence  of  the  assembled  people,  who  voted  a  decree, 
in  substance  or  in  manner,  contrary  to  the  constitution. 
Neither  entreaties  nor  threats  could  move  him  to  give  it  the 
necessary  sanction  of  his  office.  As  a  member  of  the  council 
we  have  already  seen  him,  in  the  office  of  prytanis,  at  the 
trial  of  the  six  generals,  persevering  in  resistance  to  the 
injustice  of  popular  tyranny,  rendered  useless  through  the 
want  of  equal  constancy  in  his  colleagues,  who  yielded  to 
the  storm.  Under  the  Thirty  again  we  have  seen  him,  not 
in  office  indeed,  but  daring  to  refuse  office,  unworthy  and 
illegal  office,  which  the  tyranny  of  the  all-powerful  Critias 
would  have  put  upon  him. 

We  are  not  informed  when  Socrates  first  became  distin- 
guished as  a  sophist ;  for  in  that  description  of  men  he  was 
in  his  own  day  reckoned.  When  the  wit  of  Aristophanes 
was  directed  against  him  in  the  theatre  he  was  already  among 
the  most  eminent,  but  his  eminence  seems  to  have  been  then 
recent.  It  was  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  the 
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Peloponnesian  war,  when  he  was  six  or  seven  and  forty 
years  of  age,  that,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  comedy,  he 
was  offered  to  public  derision  upon  the  stage,  by  his  own 
name,  as  one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  in  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes,  called  The  Clouds,  which  is  yet  extant. 
Some  antipathy,  it  appears,  existed  between  the  comic  poets, 
collectively,  and  the  sophists  or  philosophers.  The  licen- 
tiousness of  the  former  could  indeed  scarcely  escape  the 
animadversions  of  the  latter ;  who  favoured  the  tragic  poets, 
competitors  with  the  comedians  for  public  favour.  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes  were  particularly  enemies ;  and  Diog.  Laert. 
Socrates  not  only  lived  in  intimacy  with  Euripides,  toit- 
but  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  tragedies. 
We  are  informed  of  no  other  cause  for  the  injurious  repre- 
sentation which  the  comic  poet  has  given  of  Socrates21; 
whom  he  exhibits,  in  The  Clouds,  as  a  flagitious,  Aristoph.  Nub. 
yet  ridiculous  pretender  to  occult  sciences,  con- 
versing with  the  clouds  as  divinities,  and  teaching  the  prin- 
cipal youths  of  Athens  to  despise  the  received  gods  and  to 
cozen  men.  The  audience,  accustomed  to  look  on  defama- 
tion with  carelessness,  and  to  hold  as  lawful  and 

T.  525. 

proper  whatever  might  amuse  the  multitude, 
applauded  the  wit,  and  even  gave  general  approbation  to  the 
composition;  but  the  high  estimation  of  the  character  of 
Socrates  sufficed  to  prevent  that  complete  success  which 
the  poet  had  looked  for.  The  crown,  which  rewarded  him 
whose  drama  most  earned  the  public  favour,  and  which 
Aristophanes  had  so  often  won,  was  on  this  occasion  re- 
fused him. 

21  The  learned  Brunck,  in  a  note  on  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  contends 
that  the  poet  bore  really  no  ill-will  to  the  philosopher.  He  draws  his  proof 
chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  in  Plato's  dialogue,  entitled  The  Banquet, 
Socrates  and  Aristophanes  are  represented  sitting,  in  no  unfriendly  way,  at  the 
same  table ;  and  in  confirmation  of  it  he  adduces  the  celebrated  panegyrical 
epigram  on  Aristophanes,  which  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  Plato. 
Aristoph.  Brunck.  p.  65.  t.  2. 
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Two  or  three  and  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
Amtoph.  imt.  sjnce  tne  first  representation  of  The  Clouds  ;  the 
storms  of  conquest  suffered  from  a  foreign  enemy,  and  of 
four  revolutions  in  the  civil  government  of  the  country,  had 
passed  ;  nearly  three  years  had  followed  of  that  quiet  which 
the  revolution  under  Thrasybulus  produced,  and  the  act  of 
amnesty  should  have  confirmed,  when  a  young 

Flat.  En  tli. 

A'poifs^f    man»  named  Melitus,  went  to  the  king-archon, 

fcem.  8te£    delivered,  in  the  usual  form,  an  information  against 

Lam.  vit.      Socrates,  and  bound  himself  to  prosecute.     The 

information  ran  thus  :  "  Melitus  son  of  Melitus, 

of  the  borough  of  Pitthos,  declares  these  upon  oath  against 

Socrates  son  of  Sophroniscus,  of  the  borough  of  Alopece  : 

Socrates  is  guilty  of  reviling  the  gods  whom  the  city  acknow- 

ledges, and  of  preaching  other  new  gods  :  moreover  he  is 

guilty  of  corrupting  the  youth.     Penalty,  death." 

Xenophon  begins  his  Memorials  of  his  revered  master 
with  declaring  his  wonder  how  the  Athenians  could  have 
been  persuaded  to  condemn  to  death  a  man  of  such  uncom- 
monly clear  innocence  and  exalted  worth.  jElian,  though 
for  authority  not  to  be  compared  with  Xenophon,  has 
nevertheless,  I  think,  given  the  solution.  "  Socrates,'*  he 
says,  "  disliked  the  Athenian  constitution.  For  he  saw 
that  democracy  is  tyrannical,  and  abounds  with  all  the  evils 
of  absolute  monarchy."22  But  though  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  times  made  it  necessary  for  contemporary 
writers  to  speak  with  caution,  yet  both  Xenophon  and  Plato 
have  declared  enough  to  show  that  the  assertion  of  ^Elian 
was  well  founded;  and  farther  proof,  were  it  wanted,  may  be 
derived  from  another  early  writer,  nearly  contemporary,  and 


/a  olx,  ifi 

rr,v  S^axgar/av  ouffot-v.  JElian.  Var.  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  17.  And  this 
is  consonant  to  Aristotle's  observation,  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  first  section 
of  the  twenty-first  chapter,  'H  Aiif&ozgatriot,  rt  7iKwrot,'nx, 
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deeply  versed  in  the  politics  of  his  age,  the  orator     xen.  Mem. 
JEschines.     Indeed,  though  not  stated  in  the  in-     c- 2- s- 9- 
dictment,  yet  it  was  urged  against  Socrates  by  his  prosecutors 
before  the  court,  that  he  was  disaffected  to  the  democracy ; 
and  in  proof  they  affirmed  it  to  be  notorious  that  he  had 
ridiculed  what  the  Athenian   constitution  prescribed,  the 
appointment  to  magistracy  by  lot.    "  Thus,"  they  said,  "  he 
taught  his   numerous   followers,  youths    of  the    principal 
families  of  the  city,  to  despise  the  established  government, 
and  to  be  turbulent  and  seditious ;  and  his  success  had  been 
seen  in  the  conduct  of  two,  the  most  eminent,  Alcibiades 
and  Critias.     Even  the  best  things  he  converted     c  2  s  56 
to  these  ill  purposes :  from  the  most  esteemed 
poets,  and  particularly  from  Homer,  he  selected  passages  to 
enforce  his  anti-democratical  principles." 

Socrates,  it  appears  indeed,  was  not  inclined  to  deny  his 
disapprobation  of  the  Athenian  constitution.     His  defence 
itself,  as  it  is  reported  by  Plato,  contains  matter  on  which  to 
found  an  accusation  against  him  of  disaffection  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  such  as,  under  the  jealous  Lys  Or  pro 
tyranny  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  would  some- 
times subject  a  man  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.     "  You 
well  know,"  he  says,  "  Athenians,  that,  had  I  en-     Plat  ApoL 
gaged  in  public  business,  I  should  long  ago  have 
perished,  without  procuring  any  advantage  either  to  you  or 
to  myself.     Let  not  the  truth  offend  you :  it  is  no  peculiarity 
of  your   democracy,  or  of  your   national  character :   but, 
wherever  the  people  is  sovereign,  no  man  who  shall  dare 
honestly  to  oppose  injustice,  frequent  and  extravagant  in- 
justice, can  avoid  destruction." 

Without  this  proof  indeed  we  might  reasonably  believe 
that,  though  Socrates  was  a  good  and  faithful  subject  of  the 
Athenian  government,  and  would  promote  no  sedition,  no 
political  violence,  yet  he  could  not  like  the  Athenian  consti- 
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tution.23  He  wished  for  wholesome  changes  by  gentle 
means  ;  and  it  seems  even  to  have  been  a  principal  object  of 
the  labours  to  which  he  dedicated  himself,  to  infuse  prin- 
ciples into  the  rising  generation  that  might  bring  about  the 
desirable  change  insensibly.  His  scholars  were  chiefly  sons 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  whose  easy  circumstances  afforded 
leisure  to  attend  him ;  and  some  of  these,  zealously  adopting 
his  tenets,  others  merely  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  of  his 
arguments  and  the  liveliness  of  his  manner,  and  desirous  to 
emulate  his  triumphs  over  his  opponents,  were  forward, 
after  his  example,  to  engage  in  disputation  upon  all  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  discourse.  Thus  em- 
ployed and  thus  followed,  though  himself  avoiding  office  and 
public  business,  those  who  governed  or  desired  to  govern 
the  commonwealth  through  their  influence  among  the  many, 
might  perhaps  not  unreasonably  consider  him  as  one  who 
was,  or  might  become,  a  formidable  adversary ;  nor  might  it 
be  difficult  to  excite  popular  jealousy  against  him. 

Melitus,  who  stood  forward  as  his  principal  accuser,  was, 
according  to  Plato,  not  a  man  of  any  great  consideration. 

piat.  Euth.    His  legal  description  however  seems  to  give  some 

probability  to  the  conjecture  that  his  father  was 

one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Lacedaemon   from   the 

moderate  party,  who  opposed   the   ten   successors  of  the 

ch.  21.  s.  s.  Thirty  Tyrants,  while  Thrasybulus  held  Piraeus, 
and  Pausanias  was  encamped  before  Athens. 
He  was  himself  a  poet,  and  stood  forward  as  in  a  common 
cause  of  the  poets,  who  esteemed  the  doctrine  of  Socrates 
injurious  to  their  interest.  Unsupported,  his  accusation 
would  have  been  little  formidable.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  mere  instrument  in  the  business.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  Lycon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  of  his 
time,  and  the  avowed  patron  of  the  rhetoricians,  who,  as 

23  His  political  principles  seem  most  particularly  declared  in  Plato's  Crito. 
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well  as  the  poets,  thought  their  interest  injured  by  the  moral 
philosopher's  doctrine.  I  know  not  that  on  any  other 
occasion  in  Grecian  history  we  have  any  account  of  this 
kind  of  party-interest  operating ;  but,  from  circumstances 
nearly  analogous,  in  our  own  country,  if  we  substitute  for 
poets  the  clergy,  and  for  rhetoricians  the  lawyers,  we  may 
gather  what  might  be  the  party -spirit,  and  what  the  weight 
of  influence,  of  the  rhetoricians  and  poets  in  Athens.  But 
Anytus,  a  man  scarcely  second  to  any  in  the  commonwealth 
in  rank  and  general  estimation,  who  had  held  high  command 
with  reputation  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  been  the 
principal  associate  of  Thrasybulus  in  the  war  against  the 
Thirty  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  declared  him- 
self a  supporter  of  the  prosecution. 24:  Nothing  in  the  accu- 
sation could,  by  any  known  law  of  Athens,  affect  the  life  of 
the  accused.  In  England  no  man  would  be  put  upon  trial 
on  so  vague  a  charge  :  no  grand  jury  would  listen  to  it. 
But  in  Athens,  if  the  party  was  strong  enough,  it  signified 
little  what  was  the  law.  When  Lycon  and  Anytus  came 
forward,  Socrates  saw  that  his  condemnation  was  already 
decided. 

By  the  course  of  his  life  however,  and  by  the  turn  of  his 
thoughts  for  many  years,  he  had  so  prepared  himself  for  all 
events,  that  the  probability  of  his  condemnation,  far  from 
being  alarming,  was  to  him  rather  matter  for  rejoicing,  as,  at 
his  age,  a  fortunate  occurrence.  He  was  persuaded 

Plat.  Phsed. 

of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  of  the  superintend- 
ing providence  of  an  all-good  Deity,  whose  favour  he  had 
always  been  assiduously  endeavouring  to  deserve.    PIat  Apol 
Men  fear  death,  he  said,  as  if  unquestionably  the    Socr' p>  2i 
greatest  evil ;  and  yet  no  man  knows  that  it  may  not  be  the 

24  "Avwrov  — TMV  (JAy'tff-rcm  tirro  rye  trotea;  ott-iovutiov.  Xen.  Apol.  Socr.  S.  29. 
Anytus  came  forward  as  patron  of  the  demiurgi.  Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  p.  23.  E. 
What  these  were  I  find  no  information. 
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x«m  A  i  greatest  good.  If  indeed  great  j  oys  were  in  pro- 
*»'.&  aV.  spect,  he  and  his  friends  for  him,  with  somewhat 
Li.c'.'s'.'s.e?  more  reason,  might  regret  the  event;  but  at  his 

&  seq. 

years,  and  with  his  scanty  fortune,  though  he  was 
happy  enough,  at  seventy,  still  to  preserve  both  body  and 
mind  in  vigour,  yet  even  his  present  gratifications  must 
necessarily  soon  decay.  To  avoid  therefore  the  evils  of 
elderhood,  pain,  sickness,  decay  of  sight,  decay  of  hearing, 
perhaps  decay  of  understanding,  and  this  by  the  easiest  of 
deaths  (for  such  the  Athenian  mode  of  execution  by  a 
draught  of  hemlock  was  reputed),  and  cheered  with  the 
company  of  surrounding  friends,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
a  blessing. 

Xenophon   says  that,  by  condescending   to   a 


A4"i  irc/      ^tfc^e   suPPncati°n»    Socrates    might    easily  have 

obtained  his  acquittal.     It  was  usual  for  accused 

persons,  when  brought  before  the   court,  to   bewail   their 

apprehended  lot,  with  tears  to  supplicate  favour,  and  by 

exhibiting  their  children  upon  the  bema,  to  endeavour  to 

excite  pity.     No  admonition  or  entreaty  of  his  friends  how- 

ever could  persuade  him   to  such   an   unworthiness.     He 

thought  it,  he  said,  more  respectful  to  the  court,  as  well  as 

more  becoming  himself,  to  omit  all  this  j  however  aware  that 

their  sentiments  were  likely  so  far  to  differ  from  his  that 

piat  Apoi.    judgment  would  be  given  in  anger  for  it.    Accord- 

ingly, when  put  upon  his  defence,  he  told  the 

people  that  he  did  not  plead  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  theirs, 

wishing  them  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  an  unjust  sentence. 

Xen.  Apoi.         Condemnation  pronounced  wrought  no  change 

upon  him.     He  again  addressed  the  court,  de- 

clared his  innocence  of  the  matters  laid  against   him,   and 

observed  that,    even  if   every  charge  had  been 

completely  proved,  still  all  together  did  not,  ac- 

cording to   any  known    law,  amount  to  a  capital  crime. 
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"  But,"  in  conclusion  he  said,  "  it  is  time  to  de-  Plat  Apol 
part;  I  to  die,  you  to  live:   but  which  for  the  Socr-infine- 
greater  good,  God  only  knows." 

It  was  usual  at  Athens  for  execution  very  soon  to  follow 
condemnation ;  commonly  on  the  morrow.     But  it  happened 
that  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  took  place  on  ^  Phlpd 
tfie   eve   of  the   day   appointed  for   the   sacred  p' 
ceremony  of  crowning  the  galley  which  carried  the  annual 
offerings  to  the  gods  worshipped  at  Delos :  and  immemorial 
tradition  forbade  all  executions  till  the  sacred  vessel's  return. 
Thus  the  death  of  Socrates  was  respited  thirty  days,  while 
his  friends  had  free  access  to  him  in  the  prison.     During  all 
that  time  he  admirably  supported  his  constancy.  Xen  Mem 
Means  were  concerted  for  his  escape ;  the  gaoler 
was  bribed,  a  vessel  prepared,  and  a  secure  retreat  in  Thessaly 
provided.     No  arguments,  no  prayers  could  per- 

Flat.  Grit* 

suade  him  to  use  the  opportunity.    He  had  always 

taught  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  he  would  not 

furnish  an  example  of  the  breach  of  it.   To  no  purpose  it  was 

urged  that  he  had  been  unjustly  condemned :  he  had  always 

held  that  wrong  did  not  justify  wrong.  He  waited  with  perfect 

composure  the  return  of  the  sacred  vessel,  reasoned  on  the 

immortality  of  the  soul,  the  advantage  of  virtue,  [B  c. 

the  happiness  derived  from  having  made  it  through 

life  his  pursuit,  and,  with  his  friends  about  him,  took  the 

fatal  cup,  and  died. 

Writers  who,  after  Xenophon  and  Plato,  have  related  the 
death  of  Socrates,  appear  to  have  held  themselves  bound  to 
vie  with  those  who  preceded  them  in  giving  pathos  to  the 
story.  The  purpose  here  has  been  rather  to  render  it  in- 


[*  "  Xenophon  (Hel.  i.  7.  15.)  attests  that  Socrates  was  still  living  in  B.  c. 
406  —  and  in  B.  c.  401.  Anabas.  iii.  1.  5.  That  he  died  during  the  absence  of 
Xenophon  in  Asia  may  be  collected  from  Memor.  iv.  8.  4. "  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellen.  p.  91.] 
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telligible;  to  show  its  connection  with  the  political  history 
of  Athens ;  to  derive  from  it  illustration  of  the  political 
history.  The  magnanimity  of  Socrates,  the  principal  efficient 
of  the  pathos,  surely  deserves  admiration ;  yet  it  is  not  that 
in  which  he  has  most  outshone  other  men.  The  circum- 
stances of  lord  Russel's  fate  were  far  more  trying.  Socrates, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  would  have  borne  lord  RussePs 
trial :  but,  with  bishop  Burnet  for  his  eulogist,  instead  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  he  would  not  have  had  his  present 
splendid  fame.  The  singular  merit  of  Socrates  lay  in  the 
purity  and  the  usefulness  of  his  manners  and  conversation ; 
the  clearness  with  which  he  saw,  and  the  steadiness  with 
which  he  practised,  in  a  blind  and  corrupt  age,  all  moral 
duties ;  the  disinterestedness  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  the  enlarged 
and  warm  benevolence,  whence  his  supreme  and  almost  only 
pleasure  seems  to  have  consisted  in  doing  good.  The  purity 
of  Christian  morality,  little  enough  indeed  seen  in  practice, 
nevertheless  is  become  so  familiar  in  theory  that  it  passes 
almost  for  obvious,  and  even  congenial  to  the  human  mind. 
Those  only  will  justly  estimate  the  merit  of  that  near  ap- 
proach to  it  which  Socrates  made,  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  gather,  as  they  may  from  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries 
and  predecessors,  how  little  conception  was  entertained  of  it 
before  his  time :  how  dull  to  a  just  moral  sense  the  human 
mind  has  really  been ;  how  slow  the  progress  in  the  investi- 
gation of  moral  duties,  even  where  not  only  great  pains  have 
been  taken,  but  the  greatest  abilities  zealously  employed  ; 
and,  when  discovered,  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  establish 
them  by  proofs  beyond  controversy,  or  proofs  even  that 
should  be  generally  admitted  by  the  reason  of  men.  It  is 
through  the  light  which  Socrates  diffused  by  his  doctrine, 
enforced  by  his  practice,  with  the  advantage  of  having  both 
the  doctrine  and  the  practice  exhibited  to  highest  advantage 
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in  the  incomparable  writings  of  disciples  such  as  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  that  his  life  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  Athens 
and  of  man.25 

25  The  life  and  manners  of  Socrates  remain  reported  with  authority  not  to 
be  found  for  any  other  character  of  heathen  antiquity.  Two  men  of  the  best 
ability  and  best  reputation,  who  had  lived  familiarly  with  him,  but  whom  cir- 
cumstances afterward  separated,  and  set  in  some  degree  at  variance,  have  each 
described  them  in  much  detail.  No  deficiency  of  knowledge  of  their  subject 
can  be  suspected  ;  nothing  can  be  reprehended,  in  either  account,  on  the  score 
of  probability :  clearly,  without  concert,  they  agree  ;  and  each  bears  the  fullest 
testimony  to  the  integrity  of  Socrates,  and  to  the  purity  of  his  manners,  purity 
beyond  even  the  precepts  of  that  age,  as  well  as  to  the  excellence  of  his 
doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  those  foul  aspersions  upon  his  character,  which 
remain  scattered  among  later  ancient  writers,  and  which  the  learned  and  in. 
genious  author  of  The  Observer  has,  now  in  our  days,  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  seek,  to  collect,  and  to  exhibit  in  group,  in  a  daylight  which  they  had 
not  before  known,  are  reported  neither  on  authority  to  bear  any  comparison 
with  the  single  evidence  of  either  Plato  or  Xenophon,  much  less  with  their 
united  testimony  ;  nor  have  they  any  probability  to  recommend  them.  They 
carry  every  appearance  of  having  originated  from  the  virulence  of  party-spirit, 
the  spirit  of  that  party  which  persecuted  Socrates  to  death  ;  and  they  have  been 
propagated  by  writers  in  the  profligate  ages  that  followed,accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  taste  of  those  ages,  which  their  own  profligacy,  apparently,  has 
led  some  of  them  to  defend  and  to  flatter.  The  propensity  to  involve  men  of 
former  times,  of  best  report,  in  the  scandal  of  that  gross  immorality  which  dis- 
graced the  fall  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  is  conspicuous  among  some  of  the 
writers  under  the  Roman  empire. 

The  quarrel  of  the  learned  author  of  The  Observer  with  Socrates  has  been 
taken  up  in  revenge  for  the  imputations  which  some  admirers  of  the  philo- 
sopher, with  more  zeal  than  either  candour  or  good  sense,  have  thrown  upon 
the  comic  poet  Aristophanes.  The  story  reported  by  JElian,  that  Aristophanes 
was  bribed  by  Anytus  and  Melitus  to  write  the  comedy  of  The  Clouds,  pur- 
posely to  prepare  the  way  for  the  impeachment  of  Socrates,  which  did  not 
follow  till  after  so  many  years  and  so  many  revolutions  in  the  government,  is 
evidently  absurd  and  malicious  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  comedy 
may  have  contributed  to  the  popular  prejudices,  which  enabled  the  enemies  of 
Socrates  to  procure  his  condemnation.  We  do  not  learn  from  Xenophon  or  Plato 
either  what  incited  Aristophanes  so  to  traduce  Socrates,  or  how  the  poet  and 
the  philosopher  afterward  became,  as  from  Plato  it  appears  they  did  become, 
familiar  friends.  Possibly  Aristophanes,  when  he  wrote  The  Clouds,  was  little 
acquainted  with  Socrates,  and  possibly  bore  him  no  particular  malice.  His 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  stigmatise  generally  the  quibbling  of  the  sophists 
and  to  ridicule  the  trifling  of  the  naturalists.  Some  of  the  principal  jokes, 
measuring  the  flea's  jump,  and  accounting  for  the  gnat's  noise,  have  no  appa- 
rent relation  to  any  doctrine  or  usual  inquiry  of  Socrates  ;  and  possibly  the 
philosopher  may  have  been  chosen  for  the  hero  of  the  piece  only  because  he 
was  more  known  to  fame,  more  remarkable  by  his  doctrine,  by  his  manner, 
and,  what  might  be  a  consideration  for  a  comic  poet,  by  his  person,  than  any 
ether  public  teacher. 

VOL.  V.  K 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  GREEKS  IN  ASIA  AND  THRACE 
FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR, 
IN  WHICH  PERSIA  WAS  THE  ALLY  OF  LACED^EMON,  TO 
THE  RENEWAL  OF  WAR  BETWEEN  LACEDJSMON  AND 
PERSIA. 

SECTION  I. 

Increased  Connection  of  Grecian  Affairs  with  Persian.  —  Succession 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  to  the  Persian  Throne.  —  Weakness  of 
the  Persian  Government.  —  Grecian  Forces  raised  by  Cyrus, 
Brother  of  the  King.  —  Clearchus,  Proxenus,  Xenophon. 

IN  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  affairs  of 
Greece  became,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  formerly  im- 
plicated with  those  of  Persia ;  and,  during  the  short  calm 
which  succeeded  the  long  troubles  of  the  former  country, 
some  events  in  the  latter  will  require  attention.  The  detail 
will  lead  far  from  Greece ;  but,  beside  involving  information 
of  Grecian  affairs  not  found  elsewhere,  it  has  a  very  impor- 
tant connection  with  Grecian  history,  through  the  insight  it 
affords  into  circumstances  which  prepared  a  revolution 
effected  by  Grecian  arms,  one  of  the  greatest  occurring  in 
the  annals  of  the  world. 

en.  20.  s.  5.  of  By  tne  eveflt  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Asian  Greeks  changed  the  dominion  of  Athens, 
not  for  that  of  Lacedaemon,  the  conquering  Grecian  power, 
but  of  a  foreign,  a  barbarian  master,  the  king  of  Persia,  then 
the  ally  of  Lacedaemon.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year 
in  which  a  conclusion  was  put  to  the  war,  by  the  taking  of 
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Athens,  Darius  king  of  Persia,  the  second  of  the  Xen  Anab 
name,  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  I- 
Artaxerxes,  also  the  second  of  his  name,  and,  for  his  extra- 
ordinary memory,  distinguished  among  the  Greeks  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Mnemon,  the  Mindful.  The  old  king,  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, desirous  to  see  once  more  his  favourite  son  Cyrus,  sent 
for  him  from  his  government  in  Lydia.  The  prince,  in  obeying 
his  father's  requisition,  travelled  in  the  usual  manner  of  the 
Eastern  great,  with  a  train  amounting  almost  to  an  army; 
and,  to  exhibit  in  his  guard  the  new  magnificence  of  troops 
so  much  heard  of  in  the  upper  provinces,  but  never  yet  seen, 
he  engaged  by  large  pay  the  attendance  of  three  hundred 
heavy-armed  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Xenias  of 
Parrhasia  in  Arcadia.  As  a  friend  and  counsellor,  he  took 
with  him  Tissaphernes,  satrap  of  Caria. 

On   the   decease   of  Darius,  which   followed   shortly,  a 
jealousy,  scarcely  separable  from  a  despotic  throne,  but  said 
to  have  been  fomented  by  the  unprincipled  Tissaphernes, 
induced  the  new  monarch  to  imprison  his  brother;  whose 
death,  it  was  supposed,  in  course  would  have  followed,  but 
for  the  powerful  intercession  of  the  queen-mother,  Parysatis. 
Restored,  through  her  influence,  not  only  to  liberty 
but  to  the  great  command  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
indulgent  father,  Cyrus   nevertheless   resented   highly   the 
indignity  he  had  suffered.     He  seems  indeed  to  have  owed 
little  to  his  brother's  kindness.     Jealous  of  the  abilities  and 
popular  character  of  Cyrus,  apprehensive  of  his  revenge, 
and  perhaps  not  unreasonably  also  of  his  ambition,  Arta- 
xerxes practised  that  wretched  oriental  policy,  still  familiar 
with  the  Turkish  government  in  the  same  countries,  of  ex- 
citing civil  war  between  the  commanders  of  his  provinces,  to 
disable  them  for  making  war  against  the  throne.     Orontas, 
a  person  related  to  the  royal  family,  governor  of    ,  t  c  6 
the   citadel  of  Sardis,  was   encouraged   by  the    s>1<6'7- 
K  2 
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monarch's  councils  to  rebel  against  that  superior  officer, 
under  whose  immediate  authority,  by  those  very  councils, 
he  was  placed,  and  ostensibly  still  required  to  act.  Cyrus 
subdued  and  forgave  him.  A  second  opportunity  occurring, 
Orontas  again  rebelled ;  again  found  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  secret  patronage  of  the  court,  unable  to  support  his 
rebellion ;  and,  soliciting  pardon,  obtained,  from  the  gene- 
rosity of  Cyrus,  not  pardon  only  but  favour.  But  accord- 
ing to  report,  to  which  Xenophon  gave  credit,  the  queen- 
mother  herself,  Parysatis,  whether  urged  by  the  known 
enmity  of  Artaxerxes  to  Cyrus,  or  by  whatever  other  cause, 
incited  her  younger  son  to  seek  the  throne  and  life  of  the 
elder.  Thus  much  however  appears  certain,  that,  very  soon 
after  his  return  into  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  began  preparations 
with  that  criminal  view.  For  a  pretence,  it  must  be  allowed, 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  totally  without  what  the  right  of 
self-defence  might  afford ;  yet  his  principal  motives  evidently 
were  ambition  and  revenge. 

xen.Anab.  The  disjointed,  tottering,  and  crumbling  state 
1.2.  c.  5.  s.  2.  of  that  empire,  which,  under  the  first  Darius,  ap- 
peared so  well  compacted,  and  really  was  so  powerful  and 
flourishing,  favoured  his  views.  Egypt,  whose  lasting  revolt 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  first  Artaxerxes,  was  again  in 
rebellion,  and  the  fidelity  of  other  distant  provinces  was 
more  than  suspected.  Within  his  own  extensive 

c.  6.  s.  3. 

viceroyalty,  the  large   province   of  Paphlagonia, 

governed  by  its  own  tributary  prince,  paid  but  a  precarious 

j  3  c  2        obedience  to  the  Persian  throne ;  the  Mysian  and 

Pisidian  mountaineers  made  open  war  upon  the 
more  peaceful  subjects  of  the  plains ;  and  the  Lycaonians, 
possessing  themselves  of  the  fortified  places,  held  even  the 
level  country  in  independency,  and  refused  the  accustomed 
tribute.  A  large  part  of  Lesser  Asia  was  thus  in  rebellion, 
more  or  less  avowed.  Hence,  on  one  hand,  the  attention 
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of  the  king's  councils  and  the  exertion  of  his  troops  were 
engaged;  on  the  other,  an  undeniable  pretence  was  ready 
for  Cyrus  to  increase  the  military  force  under  his  immediate 
authority. 

Cyrus,  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  Ch  20  s  : 
of  the  Grecian  colonies,  became,  as  we  have  seen, 
partial  to  the  Grecian  character.  The  degeneracy,  effemin- 
acy, pride,  servility,  and  falsehood,  prevalent  among  the 
Assyrian  and  Median  great,  seem  to  have  led  the  first  Cyrus 
to  establish  as  a  maxim  for  the  Persians,  that  to  excel  in 
drawing  the  bow,  riding  on  horseback,  and  speaking  truth, 
should  be  their  characteristic,  and  the  great  object  of  Persian 
education.  The  younger  Cyrus,  born  with  a  generous 
temper,  and  superior  powers  of  body  and  mind,  and  excel- 
ling in  the  two  former  requisites,  would  be  likely  to  conceive 
a  proud  value  for  the  latter ;  and,  at  an  early  age,  to  abhor 
and  despise  the  duplicity  and  baseness  in  which  the  Persian 
were  no  longer  distinguished  from  the  Median  and  Assyrian 
courtiers.  With  a  mind  capable  of  friendship,  and  naturally 
solicitous  for  the  esteem  of  those  like  himself,  the  superior 
character  of  men  bred  in  the  schools  of  Lycurgus,  Anax- 
agoras,  and  Socrates,  and  formed  in  the  wars  and  political 
turbulence  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  could  not  fail  to 
strike  him.  His  vanity  would  co-operate  with  his  Anab  ,  7 
judgment  in  courting  their  good  opinion ;  and,  as 
his  penetration  discovered  the  use  to  be  made  of  them,  even 
his  ambition  would  lead  him  to  cultivate  their  friendship. 

As  soon  as  the  design  against  his  brother's  throne  was 
decided,  Cyrus,  with  increased  sedulity,  extended  his  con- 
nections among  the  Greeks.  They  alone,  among  the  nations 
of  that  time,  knew  how  to  train  armies,  so  that  thousands 
of  men  might  act  as  one  machine.  Hence  their  heavy-armed 
had  a  power,  in  the  shock  of  battle,  that  no  number  of  more 
irregular  troops,  however  brave,  could  resist.  To  men  of 
K  3 
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character  therefore,  from  any  part  of  Greece,  but  especially 
from  Peloponnesus,  whose  heavy-armed  were  of  highest 
reputation,  introduction  to  Cyrus  was  easy.  The  fame  of 
his  munificence  and  of  his  liberal  manner  invited ;  and  many 
became  connected  with  him  by  the  pledge  of  hospitality, 
which,  with  the  Persians,  not  less  than  among  the  Greeks, 
was  held  sacred.  Through  the  long  and  extensive  war  lately 
concluded,  Greece  abounded  with  experienced  officers,  and 
with  men  of  inferior  rank,  much  practised  in  arms,  and  little 
in  any  peaceful  way  of  livelihood.  Opportunity  was  thus 
ready  for  raising  a  force  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  almost  to 
any  amount.  What  required  circumspection  was  to  avoid 
alarming  the  court  of  Susa ;  and  this  the  defective  principles 
and  worse  practice  of  the  Persian  administration  made  even 
easy. 

The  superintending  command  of  Cyrus  ex- 
tended over  all  Lesser  Asia  within  the  river 
Halys.  The  large  province,,  committed  to  his  immediate 
Anab.  1.1.  government,  was  composed  of  Lydia,  the  Greater 
c.  i.  s.  6.  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  Ionian  cities  had 
been  reserved  to  the  satrapy  of  Tissaphernes.  But  the 
prince's  character  was  popular,  the  satrap's  unpopular ;  in- 
somuch that,  finding  their  offered  homage  acceptable,  all 
those  cities,  excepting  Miletus,  paid  their  appointed  tribute 
to  Cyrus,  and  no  longer  acknowledged  the  satrap's  orders. 
To  contest  such  matters  by  arms  was  become  so  ordinary 
among  the  Persian  governors,  that  raising  troops  for  the 
purpose  was  little  likely  to  give  umbrage  to  the  court ;  care- 
less how  the  provinces  were  administered,  provided  only  the 
expected  tribute  came  regularly  to  the  treasury.  Cyrus 
therefore  directed  his  Grecian  commanders,  in  the  several 
towns,  to  enlist  Greeks,  especially  Peloponnesians,  as  many 
as  they  could ;  with  the  pretence  of  strengthening  his  garri- 
sons against  the  apprehended  attempts  of  Tissaphernes,  In 
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Miletus,  so  the  popularity  of  his  character  prevailed,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  for  revolting  to  him  ;  but  before  it  could 
be  carried  into  effect,  it  was  discovered;  and,  by  the  satrap's 
order,  the  ringleaders  were  executed,  and  many  of  their 
adherents  banished.  Cyrus  not  only  protected  the  fugitives, 
but  besieged  Miletus  by  land  and  sea ;  and  this  new  war 
furnished  an  additional  pretence  for  levying  troops. 

Notwithstanding  the  character  of  frankness,  honour,  and 
strict  regard  for  truth,  which  Cyrus  generally  supported,  the 
candour  of  Xenophon,  his  friend  and  panegyrist,  has  not 
concealed  from  us  that  he  could  stoop  to  duplicity  when  the 
great  interest  of  his  ambition  instigated.  So  far  Anab  }  j 
from  acknowledging  any  purpose  of  disobedience 
to  the  head  of  the  empire,  he  condescended  to  request  from 
that  brother,  against  whose  throne  and  life  his  preparations 
were  already  directed,  the  royal  authority  for  adding  Ionia 
to  his  immediate  government.  The  request  was  granted; 
at  the  instance,  it  was  said,  of  Parysatis,  who  preserved 
much  influence  with  her  elder  son,  while  she  incited  the 
nefarious  views  of  the  younger  against  him.  Concerning 
intrigues  in  the  Persian  court  however  we  should  perhaps 
allow  our  belief  cautiously,  even  to  Xenophon :  but  we 
may  readily  give  him  credit  for  that  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment which,  he  affirms,  induced  the  king  to  be  pleased, 
rather  than  offended,  at  the  private  war  between  his  brother 
and  the  satrap ;  inasmuch  as,  by  consuming  their  means  in 
the  distant  provinces,  it  might  prevent  disturbance  from 
their  ambition  to  the  interior  of  the  empire. 

Among  the  many  Greeks  admitted  to  the  con- 
versation and  to  the  table  of  Cyrus,  was  Clear- 
chus,  a  Lacedaemonian ;  who,  after  serving  in  the  armies  of 
his   own   commonwealth,  through  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
found  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  still  uneasy  in 
rest.     Seeking   opportunity  for  military  employ- 
K  4 
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ment,  he  thought  he  had  discovered  it  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  where  the  Greek  settlers  were  harassed  by  in- 
cursions of  the  neighbouring  barbarians  ;  and  he  persevered 
in  representation  and  solicitation  to  the  ephors  till  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  for  a  command  there.  Hastening  his 
departure,  at  Corinth  an  order  of  recall  overtook  him.  The 
disappointment  was  more  than  he  could  bear ;  he  resolved 
to  disobey  the  revered  scytale ;  and  proceeded,  in  defiance 
of  it,  to  act  in  pursuance  of  his  commission  received.  For 
this  he  was,  in  absence,  condemned  to  death:  a  sentence 
operating  to  his  banishment  for  life. 

What  fair  hope  now  remained  to  Clearchus  does  not 
appear;  but  the  need  of  military  talents,  continually  and 
extensively  occurring  among  the  various  warring  common- 
wealths and  scattered  colonies  of  the  Greeks,  always  offered 
some  prospect  for  adventurers  of  any  considerable  military 
reputation ;  and,  in  the  moment,  a  still  more  inviting  field, 
possibly  always  in  his  view,  appeared  in  the  court  of  Cyrus. 
Thither  he  went,  and,  under  a  forbidding  outside,  a  surly 
countenance,  a  harsh  voice,  and  rough  manners,  the  prince, 
discovering  in  him  a  character  he  wanted,  after  short  inter- 
course made  him  a  present  of  ten  thousand  darics,  near 
eight  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Clearchus  did  not  disappoint  this  magnificent  generosity. 
Military  command  and  military  adventure  were  his  supreme 
delight;  and,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  a  body  of 
men  under  his  orders  was  an  estate.  Employing  therefore 
the  whole  of  the  prince's  present  in  raising  troops,  he  offered, 
as  an  individual  adventurer,  that  protection  to  the  Cherso- 
nesites  which,  as  a  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian  forces,  "he 
had  been  commissioned  to  give,  but  which  the  Lacedae- 
monian government,  though  claiming  to  be  the  protecting 
power  of  the  Grecian  name,  had  finally  refused  to  afford. 
His  service  was  accepted ;  and  his  success  against  the 
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barbarians,  together  with  the  uncommon  regularity  and 
inoffensiveness  of  his  troops  in  the  friendly  country,  so 
gratified,  not  the  Chersonesites  only,  but  all  the  Hellespontine 
Greeks,  that,  while  he  generally  found  subsistence  at  the 
expense  of  the  enemy,  they  provided  large  pay  for  his  army 
by  voluntary  contribution.  Hence,  with  a  discipline  severe 
sometimes  to  excess,  he  preserved  the  general  attachment  of 
those  under  him ;  and  thus  a  body  of  troops  was  kept  in 
the  highest  order,  ready  for  the  service  of  Cyrus. 

The  circumstances  of  Thessaly  afforded  another  oppor- 
tunity. Aristippus,  a  .  Thessalian  of  eminence,  probably 
banished  by  faction,  had  been  admitted  to  the  prince's 
familiarity.  Returning  afterward  to  his  own  country,  and 
becoming  head  of  his  party,  divisions  were  still  such  that 
civil  war  followed.  Then  Aristippus  thought  he  might  profit 
from  that  claim  which  the  ancient  doctrine  of  hospitality 
gave  him  upon  the  generosity  of  Cyrus.  He  requested  levy- 
money  for  two  thousand  men,  with  pay  for  three  months. 
Cyrus  granted  them  for  four  thousand,  and  six  months; 
only  stipulating  that  without  previous  communication  with 
him  no  accommodation  should  be  concluded  with  the  adverse 
party.  Thus  another  body  of  troops,  unnoticed,  was  main- 
tained for  Cyrus. 

Proxenus,  a  Theban  of  the  first  rank  and  highest  con- 
nections, happy  in  his  talents,  cultivated  under  the  celebrated 
Gorgias,  of  manners  to  win,  and  character  to  deserve  esteem, 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  city,  passed, 
at  the  age  of  toward  thirty,  to  the  court  of  Cyrus,  with  the 
direct  purpose  of  seeking  employment,  honour,  and  fortune ; 
and,  in  Xenophon's  phrase,  of  so  associating  with  men  in 
the  highest  situations  that  he  might  earn  the  means  of  doing, 
rather  than  lie  under  the  necessity  of  receiving,  favours. 
Recommended  by  such  advantages  Proxenus  not  only  ob- 
tained the  notice,  but  won  the  friendship  of  Cyrus ;  who 
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commissioned  him  to  raise  a  Grecian  force,  pretended  for  a 
purpose  which  the  Persian  court  could  not  disapprove,  the 
reduction  of  the  rebellious  Pisidians. 

Thus  engaged  in  the  prince's  service,  it  became  the  care 
of  Proxenus  to  obtain  in  his  foreign  residence  the  society  of 
a  friend,  of  disposition,  acquirements,  and  pursuits  congenial 
Anab.  i.3.  to  his  °wn.  With  this  view  he  wrote  to  a  young 
Athenian *,  with  whom  he  had  long  had  intimacy, 
Xenophon  son  of  Gryllus,  a  scholar  of  Socrates;  warmly 
urging  him  to  come  and  partake  of  the  prince's  favour,  to 
which  he  engaged  to  introduce  him.  In  the  actual  state  of 
things  at  Athens  enough  might  occur  to  disgust  honest 
ambition.  Xenophon  therefore,  little  satisfied  with  any 
prospect  there,  accepted  his  friend's  invitation ;  and  to  these 
circumstances  we  owe  his  beautiful  narrative  of  the  ensuing 
transactions,  which  remains,  like  the  Iliad,  the  oldest  and 
the  model  of  its  kind.  2 

For  a  Grecian  land  force  Cyrus  contented  himself  with 
what  might  be  procured  by  negotiation  with  individuals  and 
the  allurement  of  pay.  But  he  desired  the  co-operation  of 
a  Grecian  fleet,  which,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Greece,  could  be  obtained  only  through  favour  of  the 
Xen.  iiei.  i  3  Lacedaemonian  government.  By  a  confidential 
minister  therefore  despatched  to  Lacedaemon, 
he  claimed  a  friendly  return  for  his  assistance  in  the 
war  with  Athens.  The  ephors,  publicly  acknowledging 
the  justness  of  his  claim,  sent  orders  to  Samius,  then 
commanding  on  the  Asiatic  station,  to  join  the  prince's  fleet, 
and  follow  the  directions  of  his  admiral,  Tamos,  an  Egyp- 
tian. 

12  Two  notes  proposed  to  warrant  the  text,  but  not  wanted  for  elucidation, 
are  referred,  on  account  of  their  length,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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SECTION  II. 

March  of  Cyrus  to  Babylonia.  —  Battle  of  Cunaxa. 

PREPARATION  being  completed,  and  the  advantageous  season 
for  action  approaching,  all  the  Ionian  garrisons  were  ordered 
to  Sardis,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Xenias,  the 
Arcadian,  commander  of  the  Grecian  guard  which  had 
attended  Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia.  The  other  Grecian  troops 
were  directed  to  join ;  some  at  Sardis,  some  at  places  farther 
eastward.  A  very  large  army  of  Asiatics,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  collectively  barbarians,  was  at  the  same  time  as- 
sembled. The  pretence  of  these  great  preparations  was  to 
exterminate  the  rebellious  Pisidians ;  and,  in  the  moment,  it 
sufficed  for  the  troops.  It  could  however  no  longer  blind 
Tissaphernes ;  who,  not  choosing  to  trust  others  Xen>  Anab 
to  report  what  he  knew  or  suspected,  set  off,  with 
all  the  speed  that  the  way  of  travelling  of  an  Eastern 
satrap  would  admit,  with  an  escort  of  five  hundred  horse,  to 
communicate  personally  with  the  king. 

Meanwhile  Cyrus  marched  from  Sardis,  with  s. 5-9.  B.C. 

J  401.  01.  94.  3. 

the  forces  already  collected,  by  Colossae  to  Ce-  APril- 
laenae  in  Phrygia,  a  large  and  populous  town,  where  he 
halted  thirty  days.  There  he  was  joined  by  the  last  division 
of  his  Grecian  forces,  which  now  amounted  to  about  eleven 
thousand  heavy-armed,  and  two  thousand  targeteers.  His 
Asiatics  or  barbarians  were  near  a  hundred  thousand. 
Proceeding  then  northward  he  halted  again  at  Peltae. 
There  he  gave  a  very  strong  and  gratifying  mark  of  attention 
to  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  season  of  the  Arcadian  festival 
called  Lycaea,  whence  the  Romans  had  their  Lupercalia. 
The  Arcadians  of  the  army  were  desirous  to  celebrate  the 
festival  with  games  and  all  religious  rites,  after  the  manner 
of  their  own  country.  Not  only  he  allowed  all  oppor- 
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tunity  for  this,  but  he  paid  them  the  compliment  himself  to 
attend. 

In  his  great  undertaking  indeed  every  exertion  of  his 
talent  for  acquiring  popularity  was  wanted.  Either  he  had 
met  with  some  great  disappointment,  of  which  we  are  un- 
informed, or  he  set  out  unprovided  with  the  first  requisite, 
money,  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  prudence  could  justify. 
Only  fifty-two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  army  moved  from 
Sardis,  when  the  pay  of  the  Grecian  forces  was  three  months 
in  arrear,  and  he  was  without  means  to  furnish  it.  Dis- 
content of  course  arose,  and  grew,  insomuch  that  the  soldiers 
would  urge  their  clamorous  demands,  even  to  his  very  door. 
Much  good  sense,  some  experience,  and  earnest  meditation 
on  great  designs,  had  taught  Cyrus  to  respect  men  who  must 
be  instruments  of  those  designs.  Hence  he  had  learned  to 
check  the  impetuous  passions,  whose  sallies  had  sometimes 
disgraced  his  earlier  youth.  He  would  himself  often  give  a 
patient  hearing  to  the  soldiers  :  he  would  soothe  them  with 
expressions  of  sorrow  for  his  present  inability;  he  would 
cheer  them  with  the  prospect  of  better  times,  and  with 
promises,  in  which  his  known  generosity  disposed  them  to 
confide ;  and  he  never  failed  to  dismiss  them  hoping,  and  in 
some  degree  gratified. 

It  seems  probable  that  Cyrus  had  been  negotiating  with 
Syennesis,  who  reigned  over  the  rich  maritime  province  of 
Cilicia,  holding  it,  if  we  may  use  a  modern  term  very  nearly 
apposite,  as  a  fief  of  the  Persian  empire.  To  pass  from 
Lydia  into  Assyria,  the  immense  ridge  which,  under  various 
names,  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  others,  extends  from  the 
south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Caspian  sea, 
must  necessarily  be  crossed ;  everywhere  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  danger  to  an  army  if  an  enemy  opposed ;  but  the 
nearest  way  and  the  best  was  through  Cilicia.  It  was  there- 
fore of  much  importance  to  Cyrus  to  gain  Syennesis  to  his 
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interest ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  deter  opposition  from 
him.  But  the  situation  of  the  Cilician  prince  was  critical. 
Acceding  to  the  requisition  of  Cyrus,  he  hazarded  the  charge 
of  concurring  in  rebellion  against  the  great  king;  refusing  it, 
he  might  be  overwhelmed  by  the  prince's  army  before 
assistance  from  the  king  could  arrive.  Hence  seem  to  have 
arisen  the  circumstances,  of  strange  and  mysterious  appear- 
ance, which  followed.  Proceeding  from  Peltae,  Anab>1.1. 
the  army  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Caystrus,  near 
a  large  town  whence  it  was  supplied  with  provisions;  but, 
no  pay  forthcoming,  the  discontent  of  the  Greeks  became 
such  that  their  officers  with  difficulty  kept  them  within  any 
bounds.  In  this  state  of  things  the  arrival  of  Epyaxa,  wife 
of  Syennesis,  with  a  strong  escort  of  horse,  part  Cilician, 
part  Greeks  of  Aspendus,  drew  general  attention ;  and 
shortly,  to  the  surprise  almost  equally  as  to  the  gratification 
of  the  army,  pay  was  issued  for  four  months.  The  means 
were  universally  attributed  to  the  Cilician  princess. 

Orders  being  given  for  resuming  the  march,  the  Greeks  now 
proceeded  cheerfully.  Epyaxa,  with  her  escort,  accompanied 
the  army,  moving  as  the  Persian  prince  moved,  and  encamp- 
ing as  he  encamped ;  not  without  insult  to  her  fame  from  the 
licentious  mouths  of  the  soldiers.  At  Tyriaeum,  to  gratify 
her,  it  was  said,  Cyrus  reviewed  his  forces.  The  barbarian 
troops  first  marched  by.  Then  Cyrus  in  an  open,  Epyaxa 
in  a  covered  carriage,  passed  along  the  Grecian  line,  which 
was  formed  four  deep;  the  soldiers  uniformly  armed  and 
clothed,  with  brazen  helmets,  scarlet  tunics,  greaves,  and 
burnished  shields.  Taking  a  station  in  front,  Cyrus  sent 
orders  to  advance  with  protended  spears.  The  trumpet 
immediately  giving  the  signal,  the  phalanx  moved,  and  gra- 
dually quickening  pace,  at  length  advanced  running,  shouting 
at  the  same  time  aloud,  in  the  usual  measured  way  of  the 
Greeks,  widely  different  from  the  irregular  clamours  of  the 
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barbarians.     Twelve  thousand  men,  uniformly  armed,  exactly 
formed,  moving  regularly,  and  shouting  regularly,  as  if  one 
machine,  were  a  sight  so  new  to  the  Asiatics  as  to  excite 
alarm  with  astonishment.     Epyaxa,  for  quicker  flight,  quitted 
her  cumbrous  carriage,  and  every  sutler  ran  from  the  camp. 
The  Greeks  were  amused  and  flattered,  and  Cyrus  was  not 
anxious  to  conceal  his  satisfaction  at  the  terror  which  they 
could  thus  easily  excite  among  the  Asiatics. 
Anab.  1. 1.         I*1  tni>ee  days  then  the  army  arrived  at  Iconium, 
the  last  town  of  Phrygia.     Here  it  was  on  the 
border  of  the  rebellious  provinces,  the  pretended  object  of 
the  expedition.     Its  force  was  much  greater  than  the  rebels 
could  undertake  to  encounter.     During  five  days'  march 
through  Lycaonia  the  Greeks  had  permission  to  plunder, 
and  they  met  with  no  opposition,  or  none  worth  their  his- 
torian's notice.     In  Lycaonia  the  Cilician  princess 
took  leave  of  Cyrus,  to  go  by  the  nearest  road 
across  the  mountains  into  her  own  country.     In  compliment, 
real  or  pretended,  her  escort  was  augmented  with  a  body  of 
Greeks,  under  the  orders  of  Menon,  a  young  Thessalian, 
who  held  the  immediate  command  of  the  troops  raised  by 
Aristippus.     The  circumstances  altogether  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  object  of  her  extraordinary  visit  had  been  political ; 
to  divert  the  Persian  prince  from  his  purpose  of  passing 
through  Cilicia ;  and  that  the  hope,  still  entertained,  of  ob- 
taining by  negotiation  what  had  been  denied  to  the  first 
solicitation,  induced  her  to  accompany  his  march  so  long. 
Cyrus  however  persevered  in  his  intention,  though  in  un- 
certainty whether  Syennesis  would  riot  oppose  his  passing 
the  mountains.     The  more  important  object  therefore,  in 
detaching  Menon,  was  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
fleet  under  Tamos  and  Samius,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
the  Cilician  coast,  and,  by  a  force  within  the  country,  pos- 
sessing that  communication,  to  make  the  passage   of  the 
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mountains,  in  all  events,  more  secure  for  the  body  of  the 
army. 

Meanwhile  the  prince,  moving  still  eastward  Anab  Ll 
through  Cappadocia,  in  four  days  reached  Dana,  c' 
a  large  and  populous  town,  whence  a  formed  carriage-way, 
the  best  across  the  rugged  ridge  of  Taurus,  led  directly  to 
Tarsus,  the  Cilician  capital ;  steep  however  in  many  parts, 
and  commanded,  so  that  a  very  small  force  might  stop  a 
large  army.  No  intelligence  had  yet  arrived  from  Menon, 
and  report  was  circulated  that  Syennesis  in  person,  with  a 
powerful  body  of  troops,  had  occupied  the  heights  com- 
manding the  passage.  During  the  halt,  which  these  circum- 
stances occasioned,  two  Persian  officers  of  high  rank  were 
executed.  Rumour  went  of  a  conspiracy;  but  the  usual 
secrecy  of  a  despotic  administration  denied  all  particulars  to 
public  knowledge. 

After  three  days'  delay  the  satisfactory  intelligence  arrived, 
that  the  passage  of  the  mountains  was  open;  that  the  de- 
tachment under  Menon  was  already  within  the  ridge ;  and, 
what  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  deter  the  opposition 
meditated  by  Syennesis,  that  the  fleet  was  on  the  coast. 
The  highlands  were  accordingly  traversed  without  opposition, 
and  the  army,  proceeding  in  four  days  above  eighty  miles, 
through  a  well-watered,  highly  cultivated,  and  very  fruitful 
vale,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  arrived  at  Tarsus. 

With  surprise  and  regret  it  was  found  that  this  large  and 
lately  flourishing  town  had  been  plundered,  and  was  nearly 
deserted :  even  the  prince's  palace  had  been  stripped ;  and 
Syennesis,  with  the  principal  inhabitants,  had  withdrawn  to 
a  strong  hold  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  to  avoid  farther 
injury  from  Menon.  Cyrus  had  not  penetrated  this  young 
man's  character  through  a  fair  exterior  so  happily  as  that  of 
the  veteran  Clearchus  under  a  forbidding  aspect.  Menon 
possessed  very  considerable  talents,  recommended  by  an  ele- 
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gant  person  and  an  engaging  manner;  but  he  had  a  most 
depraved  mind,  with  an  inordinate  appetite  for  riches  and 
pleasure,  unrestrained  by  either  fear  or  shame.  In  attributing 
this  to  him,  says  Xenophon,  I  give  him  but  his  well-known 
due.  The  alleged  provocation  for  his  violences  at  Tarsus 
was  an  attack  among  the  defiles,  in  which  a  hundred  Greeks 
had  fallen.  The  loss  had  certainly  been  sustained ;  but  the 
Cilicians  averred  that  the  intolerable  rapines  of  Menon,  as 
he  traversed  the  country,  had  provoked  the  attack.  Cyrus 
sent  a  message  to  Syennesis,  requiring  his  attendance  in 
Tarsus.  The  Cilician  answered,  "  That  he  never  had  ap- 
peared before  a  superior,  nor  would  he  now."  Epyaxa 
however  interfering  as  mediatrix,  Syennesis,  after  receiving 
solemn  assurance  of  safety,  obeyed  the  requisition.  An 
exchange  was  then  made  of  honours  for  money.  Syennesis 
Anab.  1. 1.  advanced  a  very  large  sum  to  Cyrus,  and  received, 
in  return,  says  the  historian,  such  gifts  as  are  held 
honourable  among  princes ;  a  horse  with  a  golden  bit,  a 
chain  of  gold,  bracelets,  a  golden  battle-axe,  a  Persian  robe, 
and  a  promise  that  his  country  should  be  no  farther  plun- 
dered; and  moreover  that  stolen  slaves,  wherever  found, 
should  be  restored  to  their  owners ;  the  only  reparation, 
apparently,  ever  proposed  for  the  plunder  of  the  capital. 

Cyrus  halted  in  Tarsus  twenty  days.  In  this 
leisure  the  Greeks  observed  among  one  another 
that  the  Pisidian  mountains  were  now  left  far  behind  them  ; 
that  the  pretence  of  war  there  had  evidently  been  a  fallacy ; 
and  many  circumstances  gave  to  suspect  that  the  prince's 
real  design  was  against  his  brother's  throne.  Of  the  generals 
Clearchus  only  was  in  the  secret ;  but  the  others  were  mostly 
ready  to  concur  in  a  project  which,  with  considerable  danger 
indeed,  held  out  the  hope  of  immense  reward.  The  soldiers 
however,  for  whom  the  allurement  was  not  equal,  were  less 
disposed  to  the  toil  and  the  perils ;  and,  when  at  length 
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orders  came  for  marching  still  eastward,  they  universally 
declared,  it  was  for  no  such  distant  service  they  had  engaged 
themselves,  and  they  would  go  no  farther.  Clearchus  imme- 
diately resorted  to  his  usual  rough  means  of  compulsion ; 
but  they  were  no  longer  borne ;  the  mutiny  broke  out  with 
violence ;  stones  were  thrown,  first  at  his  sumpter  horses, 
then  at  himself,  and  with  difficulty  he  escaped  alive. 

Information  of  these  circumstances  gave  Cyrus  the  deepest 
anxiety.     He  had  already  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  with 
either  honour  or  safety ;  and  deprived  of  his  regular  infantry, 
his  force  would  be  too  inferior  for  any  reasonable  hope  of 
success  against  the  myriads  of  the  great  king.     But  the  able 
and  experienced  Clearchus  did  not  so  cease  to  trust  in  his 
own  ability  to  sway  the  minds  of  men.     He  desired  a  meeting 
of  his  people,  as  in  civil  assembly,  and  they  came     Anab  h  x 
quietly    together.      Addressing    them    in    terms 
tending  only  to  reconciliation  and  the  recovery  of  their  con- 
fidence, they  listened  patiently.     Protesting  then  that  he 
would  neither  oppose  nor  desert  them,   he  said,  if  they 
thought  him  unworthy  any  longer  to  command,  he  would 
obey.     Not  only  his  own  people  declared  their 
attachment,  but  more  than  two  thousand  others, 
of  the  body  drawn  from  the  Ionian  garrisons,  hitherto  under 
the  Arcadian  Xenias,  and  the  troops  raised  for  the  siege  of 
Miletus,  under  Pasion  of  Megara,  now,  without  regarding 
any  longer  the  orders  of  those  generals,  arranged  themselves 
under  the  command  of  Clearchus. 

But,  in  resolving  to  proceed  no  farther  with  Cyrus,  the 
means  of  returning  to  Ionia  had  been  little  considered  by 
the  soldiers ;  how  the  passage  of  the  mountains  was  to  be 
secured,  and  how,  without  pay,  subsistence  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. More  meetings  were  held ;  various  and  contrary 
opinions  were  urged ;  and  the  perplexity  was  so  skilfully 
managed  by  Clearchus  and  his  confidential  officers,  that, 

VOL.  V.  L 
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disagreeing  on  every  other  proposal,  it  was  at  length  univer- 
sally resolved  to  send  Clearchus  himself,  with  some  others, 
to  demand  of  the  prince  on  what  service  he  meant  to  em- 
AnabLi  ploy  them.  Cyrus,  being  duly  prepared  by  pri- 
vate communication,  received  the  deputation 
graciously,  and  in  answer  said  that,  "  according  to  intel- 
ligence lately  arrived,  his  enemy  the  satrap  of  Syria,  Abro- 
comas,  was  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  only 
twelve  days  march  from  Tarsus.  If  he  found  him  there, 
he  meant  to  take  vengeance  on  him ;  if  not,  he  would  there 
consult  with  them  what  measure  should  next  be  taken." 

This  speech  did  not  deceive  the  Greeks ;  but  it  might  en- 
courage, by  showing  them,  as  it  strongly  marks  to  posterity, 
the  incoherent  texture  of  the  Persian  government,  where 
the  purpose  of  private  war  against  the  governor  of  a  great 
province,  so  near  the  centre  of  the  empire,  might  be  boldly 
avowed  by  the  governor  of  another  province,  still  maintain- 
ing the  pretence  of  allegiance  to  the  throne.  Their  per- 
plexity therefore  not  being  in  any  degree  relieved 
if  they  persisted  in  their  first  resolution,  they 
presently  came  to  a  determination  to  profit  as  they  might 
from  the  existing  circumstances,  and  to  use  them  for  a 
pretence  to  demand  an  increase  of  pay  rather  than,  by  de- 
serting the  prince's  service,  to  go  without  pay.  Cyrus 
readily  gratified  them  with  the  promise  of  an  additional  half 
daric  monthly;  their  former  monthly  pay  having  been  a 
daric,  rather  more  than  sixpence  daily. 

The  march  was  now  quietly  resumed,  and  in 

c.4.  s.  1,2,3. 

five  days  the  army  reached  Issus,  a  large  and 
wealthy  seaport  near  the  eastern  limit  of  Cilicia.  The  fleet 
was  already  arrived  there,  consisting  of  twenty-five  Phenician 
c.2.  s.2i.  and  thirty-five  Grecian  ships.  The  Egyptian 

Xen.Hel.  1.3.  . 

c.  i.  s.  i.         Tamos  commanded  in  chief.     The  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Pythagoras,  who,  according  to   the  usual  yearly 
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change  in  the  Lacedaemonian  service,  had  superseded  Sa- 
mius,  served  under  him.  They  brought  an  acceptable 
addition  to  the  land  force,  seven  hundred  heavy-armed 
Greeks,  commanded  by  Chirisophus,  a  Lacedaemonian. 
Another  re-enforcement  soon  after  arrived  at  Issus,  small 
in  itself,  but,  from  the  attending  circumstances,  highly 
gratifying  to  Cyrus.  It  consisted  of  about  four  hundred 
Grecian  heavy-armed,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Abro- 
comas,  satrap  of  Syria :  so  far  did  the  Greeks  now  wander 
in  quest  of  military  pay,  and  so  extensively  were  their  valour 
and  discipline  in  request.  Whether  the  treatment  they 
had  met  with  disgusted,  or  the  fame  of  the  prince's  liberality 
allured,  all  deserted  the  satrap,  and  offered  themselves  in  a 
body  to  Cyrus;  professing  their  readiness  to  march  any- 
where under  his  orders,  though  it  should  be  against  the  king 
himself. 

Less  than  twenty  miles  beyond  Issus  eastward     AMb>1<1. 
the  ridge  of  Taurus  meets  the  shore,  so  that  a 
narrow  way  only,  under  lofty  precipices  against  the  sea, 
remains  practicable  for  an  army.     Two  fortresses  commanded 
this  pass ;  one  on  the  Syrian  side,  garrisoned  by  the  great 
king;  the  other  on  the  Cilician  side,  held  by  the  king  of 
Cilicia ;  for  so  far  the  Cilician  king  was  a  sovereign.     Oppo- 
sition was  expected  here  from  Abrocomas,  such  as  might 
prevent  or  very  inconveniently  delay  the  army's 
progress.     Had  such  been  found,  it  was  proposed 
to  transport  the  troops  by  sea  to  Phenicia.     But  the  satrap, 
though  said  to  have  had  three  hundred  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  left  the   narrow  un- 
guarded, and  the  army  entered  Syria  unresisted. 

The  next  halt  was  at  Myriandrus,  a  Phenician 

s.7. 

seaport  of  considerable  trade.     There  the  Gre- 
cian generals  Pasion  and  Xenias,  without  giving  any  notice 
of  their  purpose,  embarked  aboard  a  merchant-ship  with 
L  2 
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their  effects,  and  sailed  for  Greece.  No  cause  for  this  de- 
sertion was  known  ;  unless  that  those  of  the  troops  formerly 
under  their  orders,  which,  on  occasion  of  the  mutiny  at 
Tarsus,  had  seceded  to  Clearchus,  remained  still  under  that 
general,  and  that  Cyrus  had  not  interfered  to  require  their 
return  under  obedience  to  their  former  commanders.  The 
unceremonious  departure  of  those  generals  however  excited 
alarm  among  some,  and  indignation  among  most  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  it  gave  great  uneasiness,  with  very  just  cause, 
to  Cyrus.  In  the  necessity  of  courting,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  camp,  the  attachment  of  troops  so  differing 
in  manners,  sentiments,  and  prejudices,  as  the  Greeks  and 
Orientals,  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  decide  how  to  manage 
command,  so  as  to  offend  neither  the  proud  servility  of  these, 
nor  the  turbulent  independency  of  the  others.  To  carry  an 
equal  and  steady  discipline  indeed  would  be  scarcely  possible : 
but  Cyrus  seems,  in  all  his  communication  with  the  Greeks, 
to  have  shown  a  superior  mind,  and  not  least  upon  the 
Anab  i  i  present  occasion.  Calling  together  the  generals, 
c-4-s'8t  he  said,  "  Pasion  and  Xenias  had  left  him.  It 
would  however  be  easy  for  his  triremes  to  overtake  their 
heavy  vessel,  and  bring  them  back,  if  such  could  be  his  pur- 
pose. But  they  were  free  to  go,  with  the  consciousness 
which  must  attend  them  that  they  deserved  worse  of  him 
than  he  of  them.  Their  wives  and  children,  residing  at 
Tralles,  hostages  at  his  command,  should  also  be  restored  to 
them  :  for  those  who  had  once  served  him  well  should  never 
experience  severity  from  him  for  merely  quitting  his  service." 
His  conduct  altogether,  very  grateful  to  the 
Greeks,  infused  new  alacrity  among  them,  so  that 
a  general  readiness  appeared  for  proceeding  still  eastward. 
A  fortnight's  march  then  brought  the  army  to  the  large  town 
of  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates.  There  Cyrus 
declared  to  the  Grecian  generals  that  his  purpose 
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was  against  his  brother  the  great  king,  and  desired  them  to 
communicate  the  information  to  the  soldiers,  and  endeavour 
to  engage  their  willing  service.     Long  as  this  had  been  sus- 
pected, the  communication,  now  at  length  made,     Anab.i. ,. 
was  not  well   received.     The   soldiers    accused 
their  commanders  of  concealing  from  them  a  matter  so  inte- 
resting, which  themselves  had  long  known ;  though  in  reality 
Clearchus  alone  had  been  intrusted  with  the  secret.     Among 
various  murmurs  it  was  observed  by  some  that,  if  they  went 
on,  they  should  deserve  at  least  a  gratuity  equal  to  what 
those  had  received  who,  under  the  command  of  Xenias,  had 
attended  Cyrus  when  he  went  to  visit  the  late  king  his  father. 
These  circumstances  being  reported  to  the  prince, 
he  immediately  promised  a  gratuity,  considerably 
exceeding  the  demand,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  pounds 
sterling  for  every  soldier  arriving  at  Babylon,  and  their  full 
pay  besides  till  they  should  reach  Ionia  again. 

While  some  expressed  themselves  highly  satisfied  with  so 
liberal  a  promise  from  one  unaccustomed  to  fall  short  of  his 
promises,  others  yet  hesitated  at  the  prospect  of  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise  at  such  a  distance  from  their  own  country. 
Menon  had  the  address  to  persuade  his  people  to 

s.  14-17. 

earn  the  first  favour  of  a  generous  prince,  who, 
were  they  only  true  to  him  and  to  themselves,  would  be  soon 
by  far  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world.  Before  the  general 
resolution  of  the  army  could  be  collected  Cyrus  gave  the 
word  to  march,  and  was  obeyed.  The  Euphrates,  whose 
occasional  violence  denied  bridges,  whose  depth  in  that  part 
very  rarely  admitted  fording,  and  from  whose  banks  all  boats 
had  been  removed  by  the  care  of  Abrocomas,  happened  to 
be  then  just  fordable.  Menon  led  through  ;  his  troops  fol- 
lowed, and  immediately  began  to  encamp  on  the  other  side. 
An  officer  was  presently  dispatched  to  them  with  the  prince's 
thanks,  and  assurance  that  it  should  be  his  care  to  deserve 
L  3 
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their  thanks ;  with  the  emphatical  expression  added,  that,  if 
he  failed,  they  should  no  longer  call  him  Cyrus.  The  service 
was  indeed  very  important,  for  the  example  was  immediately 
decisive ;  the  whole  army  crossed  the  river,  and  encamped 
on  the  left  bank. 

Anab.i.i.         The  Greeks  being  thus  at  length  clearly  en- 
c.5.8.1.       gaged  in  war  against  the  king,  the  army  moved 
again,  and  in  nine  days  reached  the  Mesopotamian  desert ; 
described  by  Xenophon,  under  the  name  of  Arabia,  level  as 
the  sea ;  not  a  tree  to  be  seen ;  every  shrub  and  herb,  even 
to  the  very  reeds,  aromatic  ;  but  the  principal  produce 
g  4  wormwood :  its  birds  and  beasts,  bustards  and 

ostriches,  antelopes  and  wild  asses.  Five  days 
this  dreary  country  was  traversed,  to  Corsota,  a  large  de- 
serted town  on  the  river  Mascas ;  and  there  provisions  were 
distributed  for  the  formidable  march  of  near  three  hundred 
miles-,  through  a  still  more  barren  region,  to  the  gate,  as  it 
was  called,  of  the  fruitful  Mesopotamia.  Thir- 

s.  -5,  6. 

teen  days  were  employed  in  this  passage,  in  which 
corn  failed  the  men,  and  forage  the  cattle,  insomuch  that 
many  of  the  latter  died.  Some  relief  was  at  length  obtained 
from  a  large  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  but, 
during  the  halt  made  for  the  purpose,  a  dissension  arose 
among  the  Greeks  which  threatened  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. In  the  fear  of  giving  umbrage,  Cyrus  had  allowed 
each  Grecian  general  to  retain  the  independent  command 
of  the  troops  which  had  been  under  his  orders  before  they 
assembled ;  himself  alone  acting  as  immediate  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces.  But  a  dispute  arising  between 


2  Xenophon  has  given  the  measure  in  parasangs  ;  but  they  were  computed 
only,  and  of  course  uncertain.  According  to  the  common  allowance  of  four 
miles  to  a  parasang,  the  distance  would  be  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 
Those  who  desire  critical  information  concerning  the  geography  of  the  Ana- 
basis,  will  find  advantage  in  consulting  Forster's  Dissertation  annexed  to 
Spelman's  translation,  and  Vincent's  Voyage  of  Nearchus. 
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some  of  Menon's  soldiers  and  those  of  Clearchus,  the  Lace- 
daemonian general  took  upon  himself  to  judge  it,  and  ordered 
one  of  Menon's  men  to  be  whipped.  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
first  instance  recorded  of  such  a  military  punishment  among 
the  Greeks ;  unless  the  chastisement  of  Thersites  by  Ulysses, 
reported  in  the  Iliad,  might  be  considered  as  such.  On  the 
same  day  Clearchus,  riding  with  a  small  escort  through 
Menon's  camp,  was  assaulted  by  the  incensed  comrades  of 
the  punished  soldier,  with  such  violence  that  his  life  was 
endangered.  Escaping  however  to  his  own  camp,  his  anger 
so  overcame  his  prudence  that  he  called  his  people  to  arms ; 
and  the  fortunately  ready  intervention  of  Proxenus,  with 
admonition  and  entreaty,  judiciously  supported  by  the  sight 
of  armed  troops  at  hand,  hardly  restrained  his  fury.  It  gave 
time  however  for  Cyrus  himself  to  interfere.  Hastening  to 
the  Grecian  line,  he  addressed  the  generals  with  this  re- 
markable admonition :  "  Of  the  consequences  of  what  you 
are  about  I  am  sure  you  are  not  aware.  If  you  fight  with 
one  another,  that  very  day  I  shall  be  cut  off,  and  then  your 
fate  will  not  be  distant.  For  this  whole  Asiatic  army,  if  they 
see  our  affairs  go  ill,  instantly  will  turn  against  us,  and,  in 
studious  display  of  enmity  to  us,  will  even  exceed  the  king's 
forces."  Clearchus  felt  the  sensible,  pathetic,  and  endearing 
rebuke,  and  quiet  was  restored  in  the  Grecian  camp. 

The  army  marching  again  had  already  entered  Anab  ,  x 
the  fruitful  Mesopotamia,  called  also  Babylonia, 
when  a  letter  was  delivered  to  Cyrus,  indicating  a  most 
dangerous    treachery.      Orontas,    his    kinsman, 
whom  we  have  seen  twice  in  arms  against  him, 
and  still  restored  to  favour  and  confidence,  held  a  great 
command  in  the  army.      Apparently  his   extensive  credit 
and  influence,  and,  amid  the  general  deficiency  of  the  Persian 
officers,  his  superior  military  reputation,  made  his  assistance 
so  desirable,  and  even  necessary  for  the  expedition,  that 
L  4 
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much  was  knowingly  hazarded  to  obtain  it.  The  letter  was 
from  Orontas  himself  to  the  king,  communicating  intelli- 
gence, and  promising  service. 

In  this  danger  from  his  Persian  followers  we  see  a  reason 
for  the  prince's  attachment  to  his  Greeks,  perhaps  not  less 
weighty  than  that  arising  from  his  knowledge  of  their  su- 
periority as  soldiers.  From  the  moment  they  were  decidedly 
engaged  hi  the  enterprise,  their  interest  was  much  more  in- 
separably blended  with  his  than  that  of  perhaps  any  of  his 
Anab  i  i.  Asiatics.  Orontas  therefore  being  arrested,  and 
seven  of  the  principal  Persian  officers  summoned 
as  a  military  council  or  court-martial  to  the  prince's  tent> 
three  thousand  Greeks  were  ordered  on  guard  around,  and 
Clearchus  was  called  in  to  assist  at  the  deliberation.  Cyrus 
himself  explained  the  prisoner's  crimes,  and  all  that  he  said 
was  allowed  by  Orontas  to  be  true.  If  the  proceedings  of 
a  Persian  military  tribunal  were  not  decided  by  any  very 
well-regulated  system  of  distributive  justice,  we  shall  not 
wonder.  But  Cyrus  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
to  show  that,  not  the  unceremonious  decision 
only  of  a  despotic  government,  but  the  fixed  rules  of  a  free 
people,  would  condemn  Orontas.  He  called  upon  Clearchus 
first  to  declare  his  opinion.  The  inattention  of  the  Spartan 
general  to  any  principle,  such  as  the  fame  of  his  republic 
for  equal  law  might  give  to  expect,  and  the  declaration  of 
his  decision,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  rule  of  mere  convenience, 
so  adapted  to  purposes  of  tyranny  that  it  might  serve  as  a 
complete  code  of  criminal  jurisprudence  for  a  Turkish  ba- 
shaw, may  indeed  excite  surprise.  "  I  think,"  said  Clear- 
chus, as  the  Athenian  philosopher,  without  a  comment, 
reports  his  speech,  "  that  the  prisoner  deserves  death,  and 
I  advise  that  it  be  inflicted ;  that  so  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly watching  secret  enemies  may  not  prevent  exertions 
for  the  advantage  of  our  friends."  But,  whatever  may  be 
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thought  of  Clearchus  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
politician.      His  argument  at  once  decided  the    Anab.,.1. 
court.     Though  some  of  the  members  were  nearly 
related  to  the  prisoner,  all  voted  for  his  death.     The  prince 
himself  pronounced  condemnation.     Orontas  was  then  con- 
ducted to  the  tent  of  Artapatas.     As  he  passed,  an  instance 
of  the  decency  of  Persian  manners  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  Greeks  :  though  the  sentence  had  been  made  public, 
yet  all  the  crowd  showed  him  the  same  reverence  as  when 
in  the  height  of  his  power  and  most  in  favour  with  the 
prince.     After  entering  the  tent  of  Artapatas,  he 
was  never  more  seen,  nor  was  it  ever  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  what  kind  of  execution  he  died,  or  how  his 
body  was  disposed  of.    The  other  circumstances 

s.  5. 

were  not  denied  to  the  public ;  and,  as  Clearchus 
related  to  his  friends  what  passed  in  the  prince's  tent,  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  pen  of  Xenophon  with  an  authority 
seldom  to  be  found  for  such  transactions. 

Treachery  and  sedition  being  thus  checked,  the 
army  moved,  and,  after  three  days'  march  in  Baby-  oi.^!^!' 
Ionia,  it  was  expected  on  the  morrow  to  meet  the 
king's  forces.     The  want  of  system  in  the  command  of  the 
Grecian  troops  was  now  in  some  degree  remedied.     Cyrus 
directed  that,  for  the  order  of  battle,  Clearchus  should  com- 
mand the  right  wing,  and  Menon  the  left.     Next  morning 
some  deserters  bringing  accounts,  supposed  more  Anab  ,  , 
certain,  of  the  enemy's  approach,  Cyrus  sent  for  c> 
the  Greek  generals  and  lochages,  and  spoke  to  them  in  these 
remarkable  terms : 

"  It  was  not,  as  you  will  readily  suppose,  in 
any  want  of  your  numbers  to  swell  my  army,  that 
I  engaged  you  in  my  service,  but  in  the  belief  that  you  were 
much  superior  to  far  greater  numbers  of  barbarians.     What 
therefore  I  have  now  to  desire  of  you  is,  that  you  show 
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yourselves  worthy  of  that  freedom  which  you  inherit,  and 
for  which  I  esteem  you  fortunate;  and  I  profess  to  you 
that  I  should  myself  prefer  that  freedom  to  all  I  possess,  or 
to  much  greater  possessions  held  at  the  arbitrary  will  of 
another. 

"  For  the  battle  we  expect,  it  may  be  proper  then  to  ap- 
prise you  that  the  enemy's  multitude  will  appear  formidable; 
that  their  shout  of  onset  will  be  imposing ;  but,  if  you  are 
firm  against  these,  I  am  even  ashamed  to  say  what  con- 
temptible soldiers  you  will  find  my  fellow-countrymen  to 
be.  You  then  only  exerting  yourselves  as  may  be  expected, 
I  am  confident  of  acquiring  means  equal  to  my  wishes,  to 
send  those  home  the  envy  of  their  country,  who  may  desire 
to  return  home ;  but  I  trust  the  far  greater  number  of  you 
will  prefer  the  advantages  which  I  shall  have  opportunity 
to  offer  in  my  service." 

Anab.ui.c.7.  Gaulitcs,  a  Samian,  replied  to  this  speech,  de- 
claring plainly  the  doubts  of  the  army,  both  of 
the  prince's  disposition  and  of  his  ability,  whatever  their 
services  and  his  success  might  be,  to  perform  such  magnifi- 
cent promises.  But  Gaulites  was  in  the  prince's  confi- 
dence 3 ;  and  Xenophon's  account  altogether  gives  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  reply  was  preconcerted.  It  gave  oppor- 
tunity however  for  Cyrus,  in  a  second  speech,  to  remove 


3  ILffTos  Kii%u.  —  Cyrofidus.  —  A  man  of  fidelity  to  Cyrus.    Spelman. 

Thus  the  translators.  But  the  different  sense  I  have  given,  being,  I  think, 
unquestionably  warranted  by  the  original,  I  have  no  doubt  in  preferring  it. 
Yet  it  seems  as  if  Spelman  thought  xto-ros  would  bear  no  other  sense  than  that 
expressed  in  his  translation  ;  for  in  another  place  he  has  given  the  same  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  word,  where  the  context  would  lead  to  suppose  it  wholly 
unwarrantable.  O"  ^<r«v  Kygw  trio-TOTx-rot,  is  said,  by  the  historian,  of  men 
in  the  very  act  of  a  signal  treachery.  (Anab.  1.  2.  c.  5.  s.  9.)  This  Spelman 
translates,  who  had  shoivn  the  greatest  fidelity  to  Cyrus.  It  appears,  I  must 
own,  to  me  not  at  all  intended  by  the  historian  to  give  so  honourable  a  testi- 
mony to  such  men,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  in  a  stronger  Hght  their 
base  falsehood,  by  remarking  that  they  had  been  much  in  the  confidence  of 
Cyrus. 
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all  distrust,  and  he  dismissed  those  first  called,  and  others 
afterwards  admitted,  full  of  high  hopes  for  themselves,  and 
zeal  for  his  service,  which  were  communicated  through  the 
army.  The  transaction  altogether  shows  that  Cyrus  had 
studied  the  Grecian  character  carefully  and  successfully. 

The  Grecian  forces  being  thus  prepared,  (what  An*.  1.1. 
passed  in  the  Asiatic  line,  probably  little  known,  li!>13- 
is  seldom  noticed  by  Xenophon,)  the  whole  army  marched 
in  order  of  battle.  Only  five  miles  onward,  a  wide  and  deep 
trench,  extending  above  forty  miles,  had  been  formed  pur- 
posely to  obstruct  the  prince's  progress.  The  canals,  little 
distant,  connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  gave  op- 
portunity to  float  it,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  line  of  defence 
to  the  country  beyond.  After  so  much  expense  and  labour, 
in  so  advantageous  and  important  a  situation,  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  passage  of  that  trench  was  expected.  The 
tracks  however  only  of  a  multitude  of  retreating  men  and 
horses  were  found  there.  Upon  this  occasion  a  remarkable 
instance  occurred  of  Persian  respect  for  Grecian  super- 
stition ;  heightened  however  possibly  by  the  existing  ur- 
gency, which  made  the  service  of  the  Greeks  so  important. 
On  the  eleventh  day  before  the  arrival  of  the 

J  s.  14.          ' 

army  at  the  trench,  an  Ambraciot  soothsayer, 
named  Silanus,  sacrificing,  had  boldly  asserted,  as  what  his 
skill  in  divination  enabled  him  to  foretell,  that,  within  ten 
days,  the  king  would  not  fight.  This  being  reported  to 
Cyrus,  whether  pleased  with  the  prognostic  itself,  or  only 
seconding  the  encouragement  it  might  infuse  into  others, 
especially  the  Greeks,  he  answered,  "  Then  he  will  not  fight 
at  all ;  and  if  the  event  justifies  the  prophecy,  I  will  give 
the  soothsayer  ten  talents."  Mindful  of  his  word,  he  ac- 
cordingly sent  for  Silanus,  and  gave  him  three  thousand 
darics ;  being,  in  Persian  money,  the  full  amount  of  ten 
Attic  talents,  and  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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But,  whatever  credit  might  be  really  given  to  the  Ambra-; 
ciot,  the  total  desertion  of  a  defence,  formed  with  so  much 
labour  and  cost,  Ted  Cyrus  and  his  principal  advisers  to 
believe  that  the  king  meant  to  avoid  a  battle.  Next  day 
therefore  order  was  less  diligently  kept,  and  in 


the  following  morning,  the  prince  himself  quitting 

his  horse  for  his  chariot,  the  whole  army  assumed  the  im- 

provident carelessness  of  a  peaceful  march;  many  of  the 

soldiers,  as  the  sun  got  high,  to  relieve  themselves  in  the 

oppressive  heat,  committing  their  heavy  armour  to  the  wag- 

gons and  sumpter-horses.     The  proposed  day's 

progress  was  nearly  completed,  when  Patagyas,  a 

Persian  of  rank,  came  urging  his  fainting  horse's  speed,  and, 

as  he  passed,  calling  out,  in  Persian  to  the  Asiatics,  in 

Greek  to  the  Greeks,  "  that  the  king's  army  was  approach- 

ing in  order  of  battle.-"     Tumult  pervaded  the  extensive 

line;   all  imagining  the  enemy  would  be  upon 

them  before  they  could  be  duly  formed.     Cyrus 

leaped  from  his  chariot,  armed  himself,  mounted  his  horse, 

and  hastily  issued  his  orders. 

The  disposition  for  battle  was  nevertheless 
completed,  mid-day  passed,  and  no  enemy  ap- 
peared. Soon  however,  as  the  historian  who  was  present 
describes  it,  a  dust  was  observed  in  the  distance,  like  a  white 
cloud;  and,  after  some  time,  a  darkness  spreading  over  the 
plain.  Presently  the  glittering  of  the  polished  armour  was 
seen,  and  the  spears  and  the  ranks  became  discernible. 
Cyrus  rode  himself  to  view  the  king's  disposition,  and  then, 
coming  to  the  Grecian  line,  by  his  interpreter  ordered  Cle- 
archus  to  direct  his  march  to  the  enemy's  centre  ;  "  for 
there,"  he  said,  "  the  king  has  his  station  ;  and  nothing 
more  is  wanting  to  complete  our  business  than  to  defeat 
that  part  of  their  army." 

Cyrus,  little  experienced  in  military  command,  seems  to 
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have  wanted  able  advisers.  Probably  the  jealousy  of  the 
Asiatics  would  not  readily  admit  the  association  of  Clear- 
chus  in  their  councils ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  Cyrus,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  avoid  disgusting  any  of  his  followers. 
His  Greeks  were  now  about  ten  thousand  four  hundred 
heavy-armed,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  targeteers  : 
his  Asiatics  nearly  a  hundred  thousand,  in  large  proportion 
cavalry;  and  he  had  twenty  chariots  armed  with  scythes. 
The  king's  forces,  according  to  the  concurrent  reports  of 
deserters,  likely  however  to  be  exaggerated,  were  nine  hun- 
dred thousand;  and  his  scythed  chariots  were  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  Greeks  held  the  right  of  the  prince's  army, 
with  their  right  flank  covered  by  the  Euphrates.  Clearchus, 
of  a  temper  not  readily  to  obey  any  orders  against  his  own 
opinion,  was  perhaps  displeased  not  to  have  been  consulted 
about  the  disposition  for  battle.  He  knew  however  that, 
though  report  might  have  amplified  the  king's  numbers,  they 
were  certainly  so  superior  to  those  of  Cyrus  as  to  Anab-1>  K 
outflank  him  by  more  than  half  his  army.  He  c' 
saw  the  safety  of  those  under  him,  his  own  credit,  and  per- 
haps the  best  prospect  of  final  success  to  the  prince's  cause, 
in  keeping  his  flank  still  covered  by  the  river.  Resolved 
therefore  not  to  part  with  so  important  an  advantage,  he 
avoided  a  direct  refusal  of  obedience  to  the  prince's  com- 
mand, by  answering,  in  general  terms,  "  that  he  would  take 
care  all  should  go  well."  4 

Cyrus  continued  riding  in  front  of  the   line, 
viewing  every  part ;  and  as  he  again  approached 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  Xenophon  rode  toward  him,  and  asked 
if  he  had  any  commands.     "  Only,"  said  the  prince,  "  let 


4  It  is  impossible  to  read  Plutarch's  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  Clearchus 
(Plut.  Artax.  p.  1856.),  without  a  smile  at  his  presumptuous  ignorance  ;  or  to 
observe  his  eulogy  of  Xenophon,  and  at  the  same  time  his  inattention  to  him, 
without  some  wonder  at  his  extreme  carelessness. 
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the  Greeks  be  informed  that  the  sacrifices  are  all  favour- 
able." At  that  instant  a  murmur  through  the  Grecian  ranks 
drew  his  attention,  and  he  asked  what  it  meant.  Xenophon 
answered,  that  the  officers  were  communicating  a  new  word, 
given  out  for  the  occasion.  "  What  is  it  ? "  said  Cyrus. 
"  Protecting  Jupiter  and  Victory,"  answered  Xenophon. 
"  I  accept  the  omen,"  replied  the  prince,  "  be  it  so ;  "  and 
immediately  rode  away  toward  the  centre  of  his  army. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  king's  officers  that  no  Asiatic 
infantry  could  withstand  the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  that  no 
Asiatic  cavalry  would  dare  to  charge  it.  The  proposed  re- 
source, in  this  decided  inferiority  of  the  troops,  was  to  use 
the  armed  chariots  as  an  artillery ;  and  they  were  indeed 
formidable  weapons  when  their  operations  were  duly 
guided.  5  The  horses,  to  force  their  way  through  protended 
spears,  bore  defensive  armour6:  a  parapet  on  the  chariot 
protected  the  driver:  scythes  projecting,  downward  under 
the  axle-tree,  and  obliquely  from  each  end,  were  adapted  to 
make  havoc  of  whatever  came  in  their  course. 

Tissaphernes,  as,  of  the  king's  general  officers,  most  ac- 
quainted with  the  Grecian  military  practice,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  wing  opposed  to  the  Greeks.  He 

Anab.i.  i.  was  already  within  half  a  mile  of  their  line  when 
c.8.s.iVi3.  Cyrus  left  them>  The  Greeks>  observing  his 

approach,  sang  the  paean,  advanced,  and,  quickening  pace  by 
degrees,  at  length  ran  in  phalanx.  The  effect  of  this  spirited 
movement  was  beyond  expectation.  The  charge  of  the 
chariots,  which  alone  would  have  been  formidable,  was  ob- 


5  So  we  learn  from  Xenophon's  account  of  their  effect  on  another  occasion. 
HeL  1.  4.  c.  1.  s.  9. 

6  In  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  note  we  find  mention  of  the 
defensive  armour  of  the  Persian  scythed  chariot-horses,  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  ;  in  which  nevertheless  troop-horses  are 
mentioned  bearing  defensive  armour,  so  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the 
chariot-horses  would  be  at  least  equally  protected. 
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viated  by  it.  For,  the  Persian  infantry  flying,  without  even 
discharging  an  effectual  arrow,  and  the  cavalry  giving  no 
support,  the  charioteers  mostly  quitted  their  carriages,  and 
the  rest  drove  away.  A  few  of  those  tremendous  wheeled 
weapons,  deserted  by  their  drivers,  were  borne  by  the 
frightened  horses  against  the  Grecian  line,  but  none  with 
any  effect.  Some,  the  horses  stopping  amazed,  were  taken, 
and  some,  pushing  on  with  that  heedless  fury  which  fright 
often  inspires,  passed  through  openings  made  for  them  by 
the  ready  discipline  of  the  phalanx.7  The  greater  part, 
turning  after  their  own  troops,  enhanced  the  alarm  and  has- 
tened the  flight,  not  without  havoc  of  the  disorderly  bands. 
The  Greeks,  surprised  at  their  easy  victory,  with  a  steady 
pace  pursued. 

Tissaphernes,  not  of  a  temper  to  set  the  example,  generally 
so  necessary  to  produce  bold  exertion  among  Asiatic  troops, 
and  disappointed  of  the  effect  of  his  chariots,  on  which  he 
had  wholly  depended  for  success  against  the  Grecian  phalanx, 
nevertheless  formed  hopes  to  gain,  with  little  risk,  the  credit 
of  some  success  against  the  Greeks,  through  his  Anab  u  t 
knowledge  of  the  formation  of  their  armies. 
Avoiding  the  heavy-armed,  with  his  cavalry  he  charged  the 
targeteers.  But  these  opening,  (for  they  were  highly  dis- 
ciplined, and  commanded  by  an  able  officer,  Episthenes  of 
Amphipolis,)  the  horse  went  through,  and  suffered  from 
javelins  in  passing,  without  returning  a  wound.  The  attempt 
was  not  repeated ;  and  thus  a  great  victory,  in  all  appearance, 
was  obtained  by  the  Greeks,  almost  without  a  battle ;  for  a 
very  few  bowshot  wounds  only  had  been  received  in  the  left 
of  the  phalanx8 ,  and  not  a  man  was  killed. 

7  This  is  the  sense  that  Spelman,  by  a  judicious  and  apparently  well-founded 
correction,  has  given  to  the  passage,  which,  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Ana- 
basis, is  contradictory  and  absurd. 

8  'Exi  TM  ilcawfjua  TO&uQyvcti  TIS  Ixiytro.    Spelman  has  translated  this  as  if 
Xenophon  had  meant  precisely  to  say  that  only  one  man  was  wounded.    It  ap- 
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The  decision  had  been  so  rapid  that  the  centre  of  the 

armies  was  not  yet  engaged.     In  some  leisure  therefore  the 

success  of  the  Greeks  was  observed  by  Cyrus  and  those 

Am*.  1.1.     about  him,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  the  royal 

forces  was  seen  to  join  in  the  flight  that  warm 
hopes  were  excited  among  all,  and  the  ready  flattery  of  some 
complimented  the  prince  as  already  king.  Cyrus  however 
had  a  mind  greater  than  to  be  so  misled.  Attentive  to  all 
points,  he  had  now  satisfied  himself  that  the  king  was  in 
the  centre  of  his  army,  generally  esteemed  his  regular  post. 
This  body  extended  beyond  the  extreme  of  the  prince's  left, 
and  had  in  no  degree  partaken  of  the  disorder  of  the  wing 

under  Tissaphernes.     It  had  been  the  advice  anx- 

c.  7.  s.  8. 

iously  urged  to  Cyrus  by  the  Grecian  generals, 
who  knew  that  on  his  life  all  their  hopes  depended,  not  to 
risk  his  person  in  action.  Whether  through  vain-glory,  or 
false  shame,  or  any  just  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
his  example  to  Asiatic  troops,  he  resolved  not  to  shun  danger, 
but  rather  to  lead  the  way  to  daring  exertion.  He  was 
however  waiting  steadily  for  opportunity,  when  that  large 
part  of  the  king's  line  which  outflanked  him  wheeled  to  turn 

his  flank.     Cyrus  then,  with  ready  judgment,  chose 

the  moment  of  evolution  to  charge  the  guard  of 
six  thousand,  which  preceded  the  king.  He  routed  them, 
and,  according  to  report,  he  killed  their  commander,  Arta- 

gerses.  with  his  own  hand.     The  king's  immediate 

s  18   19. 

guard,  and  the  king  himself,  were  thus  laid  open 
to  view.  Stimulated  by  ambition  and  revenge  at  the  sight, 
and  flushed  with  success,  he  then  forgot  the  duty  of  the 
general.  While  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  heedless  of 


pears  to  me  that  Diodorus,  who,  with  much  valuable  information  interspersed 
in  his  work,  was  altogether  a  miserable  historian,  but  a  good  grammarian,  has 
better  given  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  :  T«v  til  'EAX^nwv  <p»<rw 
l^-f  o-^ivoc,  T£udr,>/ai  dl  oK'.yavs.  1.  14.  s.  25. 
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order,  pursued  the  fugitives,  he  with  a  small  band  made  a 
furious  charge,  broke  through  to  the  king,  rode  at  him  with 
his  javelin,  and  wounded  him  in  the  breast ;  but  immediately 
received  a  wound  in  the  face,  and,  being  overpowered,  was 
presently  killed,  with  eight  of  his  principal  officers,  who  vainly 
exerted  themselves  in  his  defence.  These  circumstances, 
not  within  the  means  of  Xenophon's  personal  knowledge, 
he  has  related  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  a  Greek  physician, 
then  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes,  and  employed  to  cure  the 
wound  received  from  Cyrus. 

The  prince's  head  and  right  hand,  cut  off  and     Anab  ,  x 
carried  about,  announced  his  fate  to  both  armies. 
The  right  wing  and  centre  of  the  king's  then  advanced  with 
alacrity.     The  left  of  the  prince's,  commanded  by  Ariaeus, 
did  not  wait  the  assault.     They  fled,  and  all  the  Asiatic 
line  followed  the  example  j  none  stopping  till  they  reached 
the  preceding  day's  station.     Their  camp  became  the  unre- 
sisting prey  of  the  conqueror.     A  Milesian  girl,  of 
the  prince's  train,  running  almost  naked  from  his 
pavilion,  reached  the  Grecian  camp,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  communicate  alarm  there.     A  Phocaean,  who  had  been 
much  in  his  favour,  and  who  was  admired  for  the  extent  of 
her  knowledge  and  the  elegance  of  her  manners,  even  more 
than  for  her  person,  which  still   in   declining  youth   was 
beautiful,  remained  the   king's   prisoner.9      The    Milesian 
found  protection  from  the  bravery  and  skill  in  arms  of  the 
small  number  of  her  fellow-countrymen,  left  to  guard  their 
camp.     It  was  presently  attacked,  and  mostly  plundered; 
for  they  were  unequal  to  the  defence  of  its  extent ;  but  at 
length  they  repulsed  the  pillagers  with  much  slaughter. 


9  Their  story  may  deserve  this  notice,  not  only  as  it  assists  to  mark  the 
manners  of  the  times,  but  also  as  it  marks  the  means  occurring  to  the  Greeks 
for  knowing  what  they  have  related  of  the  Persians,  which  some  modern 
writers  have  over  boldly,  and  with  little  examination,  controverted. 

VOL.  V.  M 
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Anah  i  i          Intelligence  was  carried  nearly  at  the  same  time, 

°* s' 3<     to  the  king,  that  the  Greeks  had  routed  and  were 

pursuing  his  left  wing,  and  to  the  Greeks,  that  the  king's 

forces  were  plundering  their  camp.     Success  and  pursuit 

were  leading  them  away  from  each  other.     Both 

turned;   but   the   king,  instead   of  meeting  the 

Greeks,  passed  them.     The  Greeks  then  changed  their  front, 

so  that  the  river  might  secure  their  rear.     Upon  this  the 

king  also  changed  his  front,  as  if  to  meet  them.     The  Greeks 

advanced,  with  confidence  increased  by  the  experience  of 

the  day,  and  they  were  not  deceived ;  for,  from  a  greater 

distance  than  the  wing  under  Tissaphernes,  the  Persians 

now   fled   their  assault.     The  Greeks   pursued. 

s.  8,  9. 

On  a  hill  overlooking  a  village  not  distant,  a  large 
body  of  the  Persian  cavalry  checked  its  flight,  and  formed, 
as  if  resolved  to  maintain  that  advantageous  ground.  No 
Persian  infantry  then  remained  in  sight;  and  while  the 
Greeks  halted  to  prepare  for  attacking  the  horse,  these  also 
fled  and  appeared  no  more. 

The  sun  was  now  setting,  and  the  Greeks  won- 

s.  10. 

dered  that  they  had  neither  seen  Cyrus,  nor  re- 
ceived orders  from  him  ;  confident  nevertheless  that  as,  with 
their  small  numbers  unsupported,  they  remained  so  com- 
pletely masters  of  the  field,  after  so  little  effort,  and  with 
almost  no  loss,  he  could  be  employed  only  by  the  conse- 
quences of  victory.  After  some  consultation  whether  they 
should  send  for  their  tents  and  necessaries,  they  resolved 
rather  to  return  to  their  camp.  Reaching  it  about  dark, 
they  found  it  so  far  plundered  and  wasted  that,  after  having 
all  passed  the  day  without  refreshment,  most  were  obliged 
to  go  to  rest  fasting,  but  still  with  the  satisfactory 
hope  that  victory  had  been  on  their  side  complete. 
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SECTION  III. 

Return  of  the  Greeks,  —  Treaty  with  the  King.  —  March  through 
Mesopotamia  and  Media.  —  Circumvention  of  the  Generals. 

AT  daybreak  the  generals  met ;  still  wondering     Anab  ,  2 
that  neither  orders  were  come  from  Cyrus,  nor     Cgl-s-2- 
intelligence.     It  was  presently  resolved  to  march  in  quest 
of  him.     By  sunrise  all  was  ready  for  moving,  when  the 
arrival  of  two  officers,  of  high  rank  in  the  prince's  Asiatic 
army,  Glous,  son  of  the  Egyptian  Tamos,  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  and  Procles,  descended  from  Demaratus,  the  banished 
king  of  Lacedaemon,  who  attended  Xerxes  into  Anab.  ibid.  & 
Greece,    and    whose    family    enjoyed  hereditary  s-4- 
emoluments  and  honours  from  the  liberality  of  the  Persian 
government,  occasioned  a  pause.     Now  first  the  mortifying 
intelligence  was  communicated  that  Cyrus  was  no  more. 
It  was  added  that  Ariaeus  had  conducted  the  flying  remains 
of  the  Asiatic  army  to  the  ground  of  the  former  encampment, 
where  he  would  wait  for  the  Greeks  that  day,  but  on  the 
morrow  would  certainly  proceed  for  Ionia. 

Depressing  as  this  was  to  the  hopes  of-  those  Anab  t  2 
who  had  thought  fortune,  far  above  any  ordinary 
Grecian  scale,  already  their  own,  from  the  bounty  of  a 
generous  prince,  raised  by  their  services  to  the  possession 
of  almost  countless  wealth  and  boundless  empire,  still,  looking 
to  their  own  success,  and  to  all  appearances  around,  the 
Greeks  would  not  immediately  give  up  all  their  lofty  ex- 
pectations ;  and  they  thought  they  saw  a  resource  in  the 
situation  of  Ariaeus  himself,  who  had  before  him,  on  one 
side  the  fear  of  an  ignominious  death  for  his  rebellion,  on 
the  other  the  empire,  which  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian 
arms  might  give  him.  Menon,  long  connected  by  hospitality 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  Ariaeus,  offered  himself  for  the 
M  2 
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negotiation ;  and  Glous  and  Procles  did  not  refuse  to  concur 
in  it.  At  the  desire  of  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian  Chi- 
risophus  was  joined  in  the  commission,  and  all  presently 
departed  together. 

Meanwhile  the  victorious  Greeks  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  killing  their  baggage-cattle  for  food,  and  breaking 
up  the  empty  and  now  useless  waggons  for  fire,  for  which 
however,  with  some  satisfaction,  they  also  collected  Persian 
arrows,  darts,  and  wooden  shields,  innumerably  scattered 
Anab  i  2  over  ^le  ^e^  °^  Battle.  They  were  thus  occupied 
when,  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  arrived 
some  persons,  of  whom  one  was  a  Greek,  demanding  in  the 
name  of  the  king  and  of  Tissaphernes  to  speak  with  the 
generals.  The  Greek  was  soon  known  to  be  Phalinus,  who 
held  a  very  honourable  situation  under  the  satrap,  to  which 
a  reputation  for  military  science  had  recommended  him. 
Their  message  imported  that  the  king  required  the  Greeks 
to  come  and  surrender  their  arms  at  his  gate ;  and  that  on 
no  other  condition  would  he  show  them  favour  or  mercy. 
Highly  as  their  easy  victory  had  given  them  to  rate  the 
power  of  their  arms,  this  message  threw  a  sudden  damp  on 
their  spirits.  They  began  to  consider  their  total  want  of 
necessaries  in  their  present  situation,  the  length  of  hostile 
continent,  rivers,  mountains,  and  deserts  to  be  crossed  to 
reach  their  own  country,  the  uncertainty  of  assistance  from 
Ariaeus,  and,  wholly  destitute  as  they  were  of  cavalry,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  collecting  provisions  in  an  enemy's 
country,  and  the  danger  of  retreat,  even  from  an  enemy  who 
might  not  dare  to  face  them.  Such  circumstances  force 
away  the  veil  with  which,  in  ordinary  situations,  men  are 
enabled,  as  prudent  advisers,  to  cover  their  sentiments. 
But  the  Arcadian  Cleanor,  eldest  of  the  generals,  could  not 
repress  his  indignation.  He  sternly  replied,  they  would  die 
before  they  would  surrender  their  arms.  Some,  on  the 
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contrary,  showed  signs  of  despondency ;  others  cast  about 
for  new  project.  It  was  recollected  that  Egypt,  in  revolt, 
had  been  long  resisting  the  Persian  arms,  and  that  some  of 
the  other  distant  provinces  were  rebellious  :  it  Anab  ,  2 
was  supposed  the  king  might  be  glad  of  their  ser- 
vice, and  the  greater  part  were  inclined  to  offer  it.  The  dis- 
cussion was  long.  In  the  end,  the  necessity  of  decision  and 
the  impossibility  of  bringing  opinions  to  agree,  seem  to  have 
produced  a  general  deference  to  the  authority  of  Clearchus. 
Politic  as  bold,  he  answered  in  the  name  of  all,  thus  laconic- 
ally :  "  We  want  our  arms  :  if  the  king  desires  our  friend- 
ship, for  his  service;  if  he  means  enmity,  for  our  own 
safety."  Phalinus  promised  to  report  this  answer  faithfully, 
and  then  said  he  was  farther  directed  to  inform  them,  that 
while  they  remained  in  their  present  station  the  king  would 
consider  a  truce  as  existing  with  them ;  any  movement  he 
should  esteem  a  measure  of  hostility.  Clearchus  took  upon 
himself  immediately  to  reply  for  all :  "  Be  it  so."  "  How 
then,"  said  Phalinus,  «  truce  or  war  ?  "  "  Truce,"  said 
Clearchus,  "  if  we  stay,  and  war  if  we  move ;  "  nor  would 
he  give  a  more  decisive  answer. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  king's  deputies, 
Procles  and  Chirisophus  returned,  leaving  Menon 
with  Ariaeus.     They  reported  that  Aria3us  declined  the  offer 
of  assistance  for  pretending  to  the  Persian  throne,  alleging 
that  his  inferiority  of  birth  to  many  among  the  Persians  too 
effectually  excluded  him  :  but  that  he  was  desirous  to  have 
the  Greeks  accompany  his  march  back  to  Ionia,  and   he 
would  therefore  wait  for  them  in  his  present  camp  the  en- 
suing night,  but  would  unfailingly  proceed  next  morning. 
Sunset  already  approaching,  quick  decision  was 
necessary.     Some,  vainly  confident  in  their  ex- 
perience of  superiority  in  the  field,  were  now  for  pushing 
hostilities  against  the  king.     Clearchus,   quick  to  repress 
fli  3 
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equally  rash  or  desponding  counsel,  evinced  the  folly  of  the 
proposal  by  telling  them,  "  that  the  king,  as  he  knew  by 
certain  intelligence,  had  passed  the  Tigris,  and  they  were 
totally  without  means  to  follow  him.  Want  of  provisions 
then  denied  their  stay  in  their  present  station ;  and,  in  fact, 
choice  of  measures  was  out  of  question  :  nothing  remained 
but  to  march  back  to  Ionia ;  which,  though  hazardous  and 
difficult,  was  not  impossible.  Besides,  the  sacrifices  augured 
well  to  their  return,  and  ill  to  every  other  measure."  This 
was  a  decisive  argument.  All  yielded  to  it,  and  Clearchus 
took  upon  himself  to  issue  orders  for  marching  that  evening. 
Anab.i.2.  Neither  commission  nor  election  had  given  him 
authority  over  the  other  generals ;  but,  in  this 
hazardous  crisis,  all  acquiesced  under  the  evident  superiority 
of  his  talents  and  experience. 

The  Greeks  were  now,  according  to  Xenophon's  account, 
by  the  line  of  march,  reputed  the  shortest  and  best,  which 
they  had  pursued  to  Mesopotamia,  near  two  thousand  miles 
from  Ephesus  in  Ionia,  whither  they  wished  to  return,  as 
the  Grecian  city,  if  not  absolutely  the  nearest,  yet  the 
nearest  that  would  afford  them  ready  means  to  proceed  all 
to  their  several  homes,  and  perhaps  the  nearest  that  could 
be  reached  without  even  greater  difficulties  of  way.  This 
march  had  employed  them  ninety-three  days,  exclusively 
of  halting  days.10  The  order  for  moving  decided  that  they 

10  The  learned  author  of  the  Geographical  Dissertation  annexed  to  Spel- 
man's  translation  of  the  Anabasis  has  supposed  some  exaggeration  in  Xeno- 
phon's account  of  the  distance ;  not  without  appearance  of  reason,  if  the 
ordinary  calculation  of  the  Persian  parasang  is  applicable  universally.  I 
cannot  however  admit  the  learned  author  to  have  been  equally  a  good  judge 
with  Xenophon  of  the  space  that  an  army,  like  that  of  Cyrus,  was  capable  of 
marching  in  a  day,  in  the  countries  which  he  traversed.  I  should  rather  sup- 
pose the  parasang  of  the  Anabasis  generally  a  computed  measure,  and  often 
decided,  as  now  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  rather  by  the  time  ordinarily 
employed  in  travelling  than  by  any  calculation  of  space.  That  Xenophon  did 
not  pretend  to  nice  accuracy  indeed,  appears  from  his  omission  every  where  to 
notice  fractions  of  so  large  a  measure  as  that,  which  the  Greeks,  as  we  write 
their  word,  called  parasanga,  thefarsang  of  the  modern  East. 


ab.  1.  2. 
c.  2.  s.  4. 
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were  at  war  with  the  king.     If  then  deserters  could  hope 

for  any  kind  reception,  the  considerations  urging  to  desert 

might  be  powerful.     Accordingly  three  hundred     Ar 

foot,  with  forty  horse,  all  Thracians,  commanded 

by  a  Thracian  named  Miltocythes,  and  originally  engaged 

in  the  service  under  Clearchus,  deserted  as  soon  as  it  was 

dark. 

The  rest  of  the  army  joined  Ariaeus  about  midnight.  Im- 
mediately the  principal  officers  went  to  the  Persian  general's 
tent,  where  the  principal  Persian  officers  were  also  as- 
sembled. Circumstances  did  not  admit  long  consultation. 
The  Greeks  must  necessarily  submit  themselves  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Persians.  The  important  object  was  to 
establish  mutual  confidence  and  good  faith.  For  this  pur- 
pose recourse  was  had  to  oaths,  rendered  more  solemn  and 
impressive  by  sacrifice.  A  boar,  a  bull,  a  wolf,  and  a  ram 
were  the  victims,  in  whose  mingled  blood  the  Grecian 
officers  dipped  their  swords,  the  Persians  their  javelins,  as 
they  severally  swore  mutual  fidelity  and  friendship.  This 
ceremony  being  over,  Ariseus  observed  that,  to 
return  the  way  they  came,  seventeen  days'  march 
through  the  desert,  unprovided  as  they  were,  was  impossible. 
He  proposed  therefore  a  more  circuitous  road,  but  through 
a  plentiful  country,  and  to  begin  with  forced  marches.  Thus, 
he  said,  danger  from  the  immensity  of  the  king's  numbers 
would  be  obviated :  for  with  a  great  force  he  could  not 
overtake  them,  with  a  small  one  he  would  not  dare  to  attack 
them.  The  want  of  food  then  being  among  the  most  press- 
ing considerations,  he  promised  a  plentiful  supply  at  some 
villages  which,  if  they  moved  at  daybreak,  they  might  reach 
by  sunset. 

The  Greeks  assenting,  the  combined  armies  marched  at 
daybreak.     In  the  afternoon  circumstances  were  observed, 
very  unexpectedly  indicating  that  the  king's  forces  were 
ai  4- 
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near.  Ariaeus  was  alarmed.  Clearchus,  always  more  con- 
fident in  his  ability  to  resist  or  deter  than  to  outmarch  the 
king's  troops,  had  nevertheless  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid 
expressing  any  dissent  from  the  measures  proposed  by 
Ariaeus;  yet,  aware  of  the  importance  of  supporting  the 
opinion,  universally  spread,  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Grecian  arms,  he  resolved  carefully  to  avoid  showing  the 
least  appearance  of  a  desire  to  avoid  action,  and  therefore 
continued  his  march  directly  to  the  villages.  The  king's 
officers,  it  appeared,  had  judged  better  than  to  propose  re- 
sistance to  him  there.  The  villages,  deserted  by  their  in- 
habitants, had  been  stripped  of  every  thing  portable ;  so  that 

Anab.i.2.     ^G  Greeks,  after  having  passed  the  day  fasting, 

c>  *'  *'  *'       were  still  without  food. 

Men  worn  with  fatigue,  want,  and  disappointment  are 
prepared  for  alarm ;  and  in  the  night  a  panic,  and  tumult, 
its  consequence,  pervaded  the  Grecian  camp.  Clearchus, 
after  hasty  inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  sent  for  his 
herald.  A  loud  voice  for  proclaiming  orders  was  valued 
in  Xenophon's  days,  it  appears,  equally  as  in  Homer's;  and 
by  that  quality,  Tolmides,  an  Elean,  acquired  fame  under 
Clearchus,  in  the  office  in  which  Stentor  became  renowned 
under  Agamemnon.  The  commanding  voice  of  Tolmides 
having  enforced  silent  attention,  he  proclaimed,  in  the  name 
of  the  generals,  that  any  person  discovering  who  turned  the 
ass  among  the  arms11  should  be  rewarded  with  a  talent  of 

11  A  technical  phrase,  used  hy  Xenophon  here,  induced  me  to  look  to  the 
translators  and  commentators  for  confirmation  or  correction  of  the  sense  I  at- 
tributed to  it.  Spelman  disapproves,  and  I  think  justly,  the  translations  of 
Leunclavius  and  Hutchinson  ;  but  I  cannot  accede  to  his  interpretation ;  and 
even  the  other  passages  of  Xenophon,  which  he  quotes  in  confirmation  (Anab. 
1.  2.  c.  4.  s.  8.  &  1. 3.  c.  1.  s.  S.),  are  to  me  additional  and  powerful  proof  that 
he  is  wrong.  To  corroborate  my  opinion  I  would  farther  refer  to  a  third 
passage,  1.  3.  c.  1.  s.  22.  What  may,  I  think,  clearly  be  gathered  from  all  the 
passages  put  together,  is,  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  Grecian  camp,  allotted 
for  the  collected  arms  ;  and,  in  front  of  it,  a  space  analogous  to  the  modern 
parade.  The  large  shields  and  long  spears  of  the  Greeks  would  occupy  much 
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silver,  above  two  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Nothing  could 
either  more  readily,  or  more  completely,  convince  the  multi- 
tude that  their  alarm  was  vain,  and  their  generals  watchful. 
Accordingly  by  this  expedient,  in  its  simplicity  even  ridicu- 
lous, yet  well  deserving  notice  for  its  singular  fitness  to 
produce  the  effect  in  the  moment  so  important,  the  tumult 
was  presently  calmed,  and  the  night  passed  in  quiet. 

At  daybreak  Clearchus  called  to  arms,  and  the  judicious- 
ness of  his  bold  measure,  pushing  on  his  march  towards  the 
king's  forces,  became  soon  evident.  No  vestige  Anab.i.s. 
of  an  enemy  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  sun  was  s- 1>2»3- 
scarcely  risen,  when  persons  came,  in  the  king's  name,  not, 
as  on  the  preceding  day,  demanding  the  surrender  of  arms, 
but  proposing  negotiation  on  equal  terms.  Clearchus  was 
in  the  moment  viewing  his  parade.  Versed  in  the  Asiatic 
temper,  he  commanded  that  the  Persians  should  wait  his 
leisure ;  and,  not  till  he  had  arranged  his  army  so  as  to  give 
it  the  most  imposing  appearance,  admitted  them  to  speak 
to  him  in  i^pnt  of  his  line.  They  said  they  came  empowered 
to  communicate  between  the  king  and  the  Grecian  generals. 
"  Go  then,"  said  Clearchus,  "  and  tell  the  king,  that  we  must 
fight  before  we  treat ;  for  we  are  without  food  ;  and  among 
the  Greeks  it  is  held  that  to  propose  negotiation  is  mere 
insult  from  those  who  deny  them  food." 

Where  the  king  was,  the  Greeks  knew  not,  and 
they  had  no  cavalry  for  exploring.     The  quick 
return  however  of  the  deputies,  with  an  answer  to  the  rough 
message,  proved  that  he,  or  some  great  officer  authorised  to 
treat  in  his  name,  was  not  distant.     They  said  that  the  king 


more  room  than  our  firelocks,  and  an  ass  driven  among  them  in  the  night, 
whether  sentries  or  a  guard  were  or  were  not  set  over  them,  might  likely 
enough  give  origin  to  tumult  and  alarm.  Merely  turning  the  animal  "  into  the 
quarter  of  the  heavy-armed  men  "  (as  Spelman  has,  with  at  least  unnecessary 
boldness,  rendered  the  phrase  its  rat,  oWXat)  would  not  be  in  itself  so  likely  to 
produce  disturbance. 
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allowed  the  remonstrance  of  Clearchus  to  be  just ;  by  which 
apparently  was  meant,  that  it  was  consonant  to  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  acknowledged  among  civilised  nations,  and  which 
made  indeed  the  best  part  of  the  ancient  law  of  nations.  A 
truce  was  then  solemnly  concluded,  and  guides  were  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  Grecian  army  where  it  might  be 
Anab.  i.  2.  supplied.  The  country  traversed  was  so  divided 

by  deep  canals  that  the  army  hardly  could  have 
forced  its  way.  Some  of  these  were  passed  on  permanent 
bridges ;  some  on  palm-trees  cut  for  the  occasion.  It  was 

indeed  suspected  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 

Persians  to  give  every  possible  appearance  of  dif- 
ficulty to  the  march.  At  length  however  the  army  reached 

a  village  where  its  wants  were  supplied  largely. 

Corn,  dates,  a  wine  drawn  from  the  palm-tree, 
and  a  vinegar  prepared  from  that  wine,  afforded  most  ad- 
vantageous refreshment  to  those  who,  in  that  sultry  climate, 
during  three  days,  had,  some  fasted,  and  the  rest  eaten  only 
the  flesh  of  animals  worn  with  the  service  of  the  baggage. 

While  the  army  halted  here  three  days,  every 

thing,  says  Xenophon,  seemed  to  promise  peace 
and  good  faith.  Nevertheless  what  he  proceeds  to  report 
seems  as  if  it  might  have  warranted  suspicion.  Tissapher- 
nes,  with  the  brother  of  the  reigning  queen,  and  three  other 
Persians  of  high  rank,  attended  by  a  large  train,  came  to 
confer  with  the  generals.  Communicating  by  interpreters, 

Tissaphernes  said,  "  he  was  to  demand,  in  the 

king's  name,  why  the  Greeks  made  war  against 
him."  He  professed,  for  himself,  a  regard  for  their  nation, 
as  a  neighbour,  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  them ;  and 
he  recommended  a  conciliatory,  by  which  he  seems  to  have 
meant  a  submissive,  answer ;  that  might  enable  him  to  do 
them  the  good  offices  he  wished,  in  the  extreme  difficulties 
in  which  he  saw  them  involved. 
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The  Grecian  generals  withdrew  awhile  for  con-  Anab  l  2 
sultation,  and  then  Clearchus  reported  the  answer  c' 3' s' 12' 
agreed  upon.  "  In  entering  into  the  service  of  Cyrus,"  he 
said,  "  they  had  no  thought  of  war  against  the  king ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  supposed  themselves  serving  him  in  serving 
the  prince.  Various  policy  had  been  used  to  allure  them 
on  into  Assyria ;  and,  when  once  engaged  so  far,  choice  was 
no  longer  in  their  power :  not  only  gratitude  for  favours 
received,  but  the  necessity  of  then*  situation  bound  them  to 
the  prince.  Yet,  whatever  doubt  might  be  entertained  con- 
cerning their  past  views,  it  was  evident  they  could  now 
have  no  view  to  anything  so  desirable  for  them  as  to  return 
peacefully  home;  prepared  however  always  to  revenge  in- 
juries, and  always  desirous,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  to 
requite  kindnesses." 

The  Persians  departed  to  make  tbeir  report  ;  and  on  the 
third  day  Tissaphernes  returned.      If  umbrage  was  taken 
at  the  unbending  manner  of  Clearchus,  it  was  not  avowed. 
On  the  contrary,  generosity  and  benignity,  on  the  part  of 
the  Persian  king,  seemed  marked  in  the  treaty,  quickly  con- 
cluded.    It  was  agreed,  "  that  the  Greeks  should  be  faith- 
fully conducted  home;  that  a  market  should  be  provided 
for  them  on  the  march ;  that,  in  failure  of  the  market,  they 
might  take  their  own  measures  for  supplying  their  reasonable 
wants ;  but,  as  in  a  friendly  country,  with  the  least  possible 
injury  to  the  inhabitants."      Oaths  were  solemnly  taken, 
and  right  hands  mutually  given,  by  Tissaphernes  and  the 
queen's  brother,  on  the  king's  part,  and  by  the  generals  and 
lochages,  on  the  part  of  the  Grecian  army,  in  confirmation 
of  this  agreement.     Tissaphernes  then,  in  taking 
leave,  informed  the  Greeks,  that  the  king  had  Wf1-^ 
conferred  upon  him  the  great   command   lately  ^T.Vi2' 
held  by  Cyrus.     His  journey  would,  on  this  ac- 
count, he  said,  require  the  more  preparation ;  but,  with  the 
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least  possible  delay,  he  would  rejoin  them,  and  be  himself 
the  conductor  of  their  march. 

Though  the  faithlessness  of  Tissaphernes  had  been  abun- 
dantly proved,  yet  the  Greeks  had  confidence  in  his  interest 
to  cultivate  their  friendship,  and  they  had  also  confidence 
in  the  honour  of  the  Persian  king.  They  moreover  flattered 
themselves  that,  disappointed  as  their  hopes  of  high  fortune 
were,  yet  the  dark  prospedt,  which  immediately  succeeded, 
was  entirely  done  away ;  that  all  the  dangers  of  their  ex- 
pedition were  ended;  and  that  a  secure  return  to  their 
country  and  families,  at  least,  would  be  their  solace  for  past 
labours,  perils,  and  apprehensions.  It  does  not  appear  that, 
Anab.  i.  2.  *n  ^e  negotiation  with  the  king,  any  notice  was 
l* 2' 3'  taken  of  Ariaeus,  though  he  held  his  ground  of 
encampment  near  that  of  the  Greeks.  But  in  the  mean 
time  he  negotiated  for^imself ;  and  so  successfully  as  to 
obtain  his  own  complete  pardon  and  that  of  his  followers. 
Xenophon  has  not  informed  us  that  any  faith,  plighted  or 
implied,  was  broken,  either  by  him  or  by  the  Greeks ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been,  on  their  part,  at  least  a  deficiency 
of  attention  to  him.  Of  course  he  neglected  them ;  inso- 
much that  public  report  first  brought  information,  uncertain 
information,  that  his  pardon  was  obtained.  What  we  gain 
from  the  direct  testimony  of  Xenophon  is,  that  a  coolness 
before  unexperienced,  from  the  Asiatic  army  toward  the 
Grecian,  followed  the  first  rumours  of  that  pardon ;  and 
that  hence  arose  suspicion  and  much  uneasiness  among  the 
Greeks,  while,  more  than  twenty  days,  they  waited  for  Tis- 
saphernes ;  insomuch  that  they  urged  their  generals  to  stay 
no  longer.  Clearchus,  himself  unsatisfied,  but  provident  of 
the  distress  they  must  incur,  friendless,  without  guides,  and 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  cavalry  under  Ariseus,  with 
difficulty  persuaded  them  to  acquiesce. 
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This  brooding  uneasiness  was  at  length  checked  Anab  j  2 
by  the  arrival  of  Tissaphernes,  with  Orontas,  sa- 
trap of  Armenia,  who  had  lately  married  the  king's  daughter, 
each  commanding  a  numerous  army.12  All  then  again  re- 
sumed the  appearance  of  friendship  and  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  Persian  officers.  The  united  armies 
immediately  moved  for  Lower  Asia :  the  Grecian  market  was 
regularly  and  plentifully  supplied,  and  nothing  occurred  on 
which  to  found  complaint.  Suspicion  nevertheless  held 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  appearance  of  it  among  the 
Asiatics.  The  Greeks  had  their  peculiar  guides  allotted 
for  their  march  :  they  usually  encamped  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  Asiatics ;  and  all  communication  between  the  two 
nations  was  managed  with  the  precautions  usually  taken 
between  avowed  enemies.  Meanwhile  it  was  observed  that 
the  forces  under  Arireus  encamped  without  any  separation 
from  those  under  the  king's  officers,  or  any  precaution 
against  them.  No  doubt  was  then  any  longer  entertained 
that  the  report  of  his  pardon  was  well  founded,  for  it  had 
not  hitherto  been  confirmed,  and  hence  the  suspicion  of  the 
Greeks  increased. 

In  three  days  the  armies  reached  the  Median 
wall,  a  prodigious   fortified   line,   intended,  like 
those  of  the  Romans  against  the  Picts,  in  our  own  island, 
or  the  far  more  stupendous  work  of  the  Chinese  against  the 
Tartars,  to  defend  a  whole  country.     It  was  built  of  brick, 
twenty  feet  in  thickness,  a  hundred  in  height,  and  said  to 
extend  seventy  miles.     Animosity  had  now  grown  to  such 
a  height  between  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  that  the  foraging 
parties  had  more  than  once  come  to  blows. 

12  Xenophon  not  informing,  we  can  only  guess  that  Orontas  may  have  been 
son  of  the  person,  of  the  same  name,  executed  in  Syria  for  treachery  to  Cyrus, 
and  that  the  satrapy  of  Armenia,  and  the  king's  daughter,  may  have  been  the 
recompence  for  the  sufferings  of  the  family. 
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1.2.  ^n  two  days  m°re,  after  crossing  two  vast 
canals,  the  armies  arrived  at  Sitace,  a  large  town 
within  two  miles  of  the  Tigris.  Clearchus,  uneasy  at  the 
growing  dissensions,  had  nevertheless  considered  them 
hitherto  as  the  mere  effusions  of  national  animosity,  and 
the  indiscretion  of  individuals  in  inferior  stations.  Here 
first  the  measures  of  the  Persian  generals  gave  him  some 
alarm.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  their 
concerted  purpose  to  excite  alarm,  but  from  a  motive  not 
of  enmity,  but  merely  of  jealousy.  Sitace  was  situated  in 
an  island  singularly  fruitful,  highly  cultivated,  and  so  de- 
fended by  the  surrounding  waters  of  the  river  and  canals 
that,  as  the  numerous  population  consisted,  in  very  large 
proportion,  of  unarmed  slaves,  if  the  Greeks,  aware  of  its 
advantages,  had  chosen  to  establish  themselves  there,  it  was 
supposed  they  might  have  maintained  the  possession  against 
the  whole  force  of  the  empire.  The  Greeks  how- 

s.  12,  13.  _  t* 

ever,  having  no  such  view,  quietly  crossed  the 
Tigris  next  morning,  under  the  guidance  of  their  appointed 
conductors,  on  a  bridge  supported  by  thirty-seven  boats. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  Persians  being  thus  relieved,  the 
suspicious  conduct,  to  which  they  had  given  occasion,  ceased. 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred  then  during  a 

march  of  four  days,  in  which  the  boundary  of 
Mesopotamia  was  crossed,  and  the  armies,  entering  Media, 
soon  reached  Opis,  a  large  town,  where  a  numerous  army, 
collected  for  the  war  with  Cyrus,  was  waiting  under  the 
command  of  a  bastard  brother  of  the  king.  Beyond  Opis 
they  presently  entered  a  desert,  through  which  the  march 
was  prosecuted  six  days  without  any  cultivated  land  in 
sight.  They  arrived  then  at  some  villages  belonging  to 
Parysatis,  the  queen-mother,  who,  as  the  friend  of  Cyrus, 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  enemy  of  the  king^ 
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Tissaphernes  gratified  the  Greeks  with  permission  to  plunder 
her  villages ;  expressly  however  reserving  the  slaves,  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  moveable  property,  and  pos- 
sibly, excepting  a  few  officers  of  the  queen's,  the  only  de- 
scription of  inhabitants.     A  march  then  followed,  Anab  ,  2 
of  five  days  more,  through  a  desert,  with   the 
Tigris   always   near  on  the  left ;   after  which,  the  armies 
reaching  a  more  plentiful  country,  watered  by  the  Zabatas, 
a  halt  of  three  days  was  allowed  for  refreshment. 

In  this  leisure,  the  mutual  ill-will  of  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  more  than  ever  showing  itself,  gave  much  un- 
easiness to  Clearchus;  who  nevertheless,  with 

c.  5.  s.  1 ,  2. 

the  most  attentive  observation,  could  discover 
neither  anything  indicating  that  the  Persian  generals  had 
any  design  against  the  Greeks,  nor  any  probable  cause  for 
those  pointed  marks  of  jealousy  among  the  Persians,  with- 
out excepting  the  generals,  which  had  principally  occasioned 
the  growing  animosity  of  the  Greeks  against  them.  He  was 
the  more  uneasy,  because  he  was  not  without  suspicion  of 
treacherous  conduct  among  some  within  his  own  army. 
Menon,  intriguing,  faithless,  and  ambitious  in  the  highest 
degree,  it  was  well  known,  ill  brooked  the  superiority  which 
the  other  generals  readily  allowed  to  the  talents,  expe- 
rience, and  years  of  Clearchus,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  name.  Some  practices  for  withdrawing  the 
affection  and  respect  of  the  army  from  Clearchus  were 
notorious.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  intimacy  of 
Menon  with  Ariaeus  excited  jealousy ;  which  was  enhanced 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  introduced  by  Ariaeus 
to  Tissaphernes ;  what  passed  at  the  meeting  remaining 
unknown. 

Pressed  by  all  ,these  considerations,  Clearchus  resolved 
to  desire  a  conference  with  Tissaphernes.     The  request  was 
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Anab.  i  2  immediately  granted.  Clearchus  was  received 
with  the  utmost  apparent  cordiality.  The  satrap 
made  the  most  specious  profession  of  a  desire,  from  political 
motives,  to  cultivate  an  interest  with  the  Greeks.  Clearchus 
gave  him  credit,  and  was  altogether  so  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  received,  that  his  only  remaining  anxiety  was  to 
be  assured  of  the  secret  enemy  who  had  excited  the  late 
misunderstanding.  Tissaphernes  promised  that,  if  all  the 
Grecian  generals  and  lochages  would  come  together  to  wit- 
ness what  passed,  he  would  declare  the  calumniator.  Cle- 
archus assented :  Tissaphernes  asked  him  to  supper.  The 
circumstance  of  eating  together  was  held,  equally  among 
the  Greeks  and  Persians  of  old,  as  by  the  Arabs  of  modern 
times,  to  bind  friendship  by  a  sacred  tie ;  and  the  evening 
passed  with  every  appearance  of  mutual  satisfaction. 

Next  morning  Clearchus  assembled  the  principal  Grecian 
officers,  and  related  his   communication   with   the   satrap. 
Objections  were  strongly  stated  to  his  proposal 
for  risking  all  the  generals  and  lochages  together 
in  the  barbarian  camp  on  the  faith  of  a  man  of  such  ex- 
perienced perfidy  as  Tissaphernes.     Clearchus  however  so 
vehemently  urged  it,  expressing  such  confidence,  not  in  the 
satrap's   character,  but   in   the  interest   of   the 

c.  4.  s.  3. 

Persian  court  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Greeks,  and  such  suspicion  of  those  who  should  fear  to 
undergo  that  test  of  their  fidelity  to  the  common  cause  of 
the  Grecian  army,  that  at  length  he  prevailed.  Four  of  the 
generals,  Menon,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and  Socrates, 
went  with  him,  and  twenty  lochages,  whom  we 
may  reckon  of  the  rank  of  colonels,  or,  at  least,  of  field 
officers.  About  two  hundred  inferior  officers  and  soldiers, 
incited  by  curiosity,  followed  under  pretence  of  marketing. 
On  their  arrival  at  Tissaphernes's  tent  the  generals  were 
immediately  admitted  ;  the  others  waited  without.  A  signal 
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was  observed,  on  which  the  generals  were  seized,  those 
without  the  tent,  who  had  followed  them,  were  massacred, 
and  a  body  of  horse,  issuing  from  the  camp,  extended  the 
slaughter  to  all  belonging  to  the  Grecian  army,  free  and 
slave,  that  could  be  found  about  the  plain. 

What  passed  in  the  Persian  camp  was  unknown  in  the 
Grecian,  when  the  violence  of  the  horse,  clearly  seen, 
excited  alarm  and  astonishment.  An  Arcadian,  of  those 
who  had  followed  the  generals,  escaping  severely  wounded, 
first  gave  intelligence  of  what  had  passed  about  the  tent  of 
Tissaphernes.  All  then  ran  to  arms,  expecting  immediate 
assault  upon  the  camp.  Fortunately  that  was  too  bold  a 
measure  for  those  who  directed  the  Persian  operations.  A 
brother  of  Tissaphernes,  with  Ariaeus,  Artaozus,  and  Mithri- 
dates,  who  had  been  of  the  most  confidential  friends  of  Cyrus, 
escorted  by  only  about  three  hundred  horse,  approached, 
and  communicated  a  requisition  for  the  remaining  generals 
and  lochages  to  come  out  and  receive  a  message  from  the 
king.  The  Lacedaemonian  Chirisophus  was  accidentally 
absent  with  a  foraging  party.  The  Arcadians,  Cleanor  of 
Orchomenus,  and  Sophaenetus  of  Stymphalus,  alone  of  the 
generals  remained  within  the  camp.  They  obeyed  the 
requisition  so  far  as  to  go  out ;  and  Xenophon,  anxious  for 
news  of  his  friend  Proxenus,  accompanied  them ;  but  they 
advanced  cautiously,  and  stopped  as  soon  as  within  hearing. 
Ariaeus,  then  addressing  them,  said,  that  "  Clearchus,  having 
been  convicted  of  violating  the  treaty,  to  which  he  had  sworn, 
had  been  justly  punished  with  death :  that  Proxenus  and 
Menon,  who  had  informed  against  him,  were  treated  with 
honour :  but  that  the  king  required  of  the  Greeks  to  sur- 
render their  arms,  which  were  truly  his,  since  they  had 
belonged  to  Cyrus,  his  subject." 13 

13  Tou  tz-ivou  SouXou.     Spelman,  translating  this  his  subject,  has  neverthe- 
less said  in  a  note,  "  literally,  his  slave."    Verbal  criticism  is  not  generally  the 
VOL.  V.  N 
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Cleanor,  an  honest  old  soldier,  and  no  politician,  without 
at  all  considering  what  the  pressing  interests  of  the  moment 
required,  uselessly  vented  his  just  indignation.  "  Deceit," 
he  said,  "  perjury,  every  crime  and  every  baseness  from 
Tissaphernes  might  have  been  expected,  but  from  the  friends 
of  Cyrus  not."  Ariaeus,  in  reply,  insisted  upon  the  dis- 
covered treachery  of  Clearchus.  Xenophon,  without  com- 
mand, and  without  a  character  in  the  army  but  that  of  the 
friend  of  Proxenus,  seeing  apparently  that  no  person  in 
authority  was  capable  of  managing  the  conference  to  any 
advantage,  ventured,  in  such  pressing  circumstances,  to  speak. 
"  Proxenus  and  Menon,"  he  said,  "  it  was  observed  by 
Ariaeus,  had  deserved  highly  of  the  Persians.  Those  gene- 
rals therefore  should  be  immediately  sent  back  to  the  Gre- 
cian camp,  and  their  advice  would  decide  what  the  Greeks 
should  do."  The  Persians  appeared  at  a  loss  for  reply  to 
this  proposition :  they  consulted  long  among  themselves, 
and  then,  without  giving  any  answer,  withdrew  to  their 
own  camp. 

It  seems  to  have  been  long  unknown  to  the  Greeks  what 

was  the  fate  of  their  generals ;  nor  has  Xenophon  said  how 

Anab.i.2.     tne  account  was  at  length  obtained,  which  he  has 

given  as  certain.     But  we  have  such  assurance  of 

persons  of  their  nation  being  employed,  in  various  ways, 

about  the  Persian  court,  and  in  the  service  of  the  satraps, 

that  the  easy  possibility  of  just  intelligence  reaching  them  is 

obvious.     According  to  Xenophon's   report,   the  generals 

were  all  conducted  alive  into  the  king's  presence,  and,  except 

Menon,  all  soon  after  beheaded ;  which  among  the  Greeks 

historian's  business,  but  where  an  important  political  distinction  is  in  question, 
it  may  come  essentially  within  his  duty.  The  Greek  word  appropriated  to 
signify  strictly  a  slave,  was  ai/^as-oSm/.  A«yAa?;was  of  a  more  extensive  sig- 
nification, and  we  have  no  term  exactly  corresponding.  It  meant  either  a 
subject,  or  a  servant ;  and  as  a  slave  is  both  a  subject  and  a  servant,  slaves 
were  included  within  its  more  extended  meaning. 
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and  Persians,  as  with  us,  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable 
mode  of  execution.     Menon  was  kept  in  wretched    Anab  h  2 
confinement  a  full  year,  and  then  executed  as  an 
ordinary  malefactor. 

This  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  government, 
resting  on  the  authority  of  only  one  Grecian  historian,  may 
perhaps,  to  some,  appear  not  to  deserve  full  credit.  But 
Xenophon  is  in  himself  no  mean  authority.  Had  his  friend 
Proxenus  survived,  we  might  indeed  have  suspected  him  of 
some  partiality.  Had  Clearchus  survived,  whom  evidently 
he  respected  highly,  we  might  have  suspected  him  of  some 
partiality.  But,  in  fact,  the  more  he  could  fix  blame  upon 
those  who  were  gone,  the  more  credit  would  attach  to  the 
principal  survivors,  and  particularly  to  himself.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  narrative  he  strongly  evinces  his  impartiality ; 
and  we  find  throughout  such  a  consonancy  to  well-attested 
facts,  and  well-attested  characters,  national  and  individual, 
that,  though  possibly  an  honest  Persian  writer  might  have 
given  a  different  colour  to  some  circumstances,  the  whole 
seems  to  have  every  claim  to  credit  that  such  a  narrative  can 
in  itself  possess. 

If  then  we  seek  the  motives  for  conduct  so  nefarious  and 
so  base  in  the  Persian  government,  we  may  perhaps  find  them 
in  the  principles  of  oriental  policy,  still  in  vigour  in  the  same 
countries ;  or  we  may  find  them  in  the  words  attributed  by 
Xenophon  to  the  Greek  soldiers,  in  their  first  uneasiness 
under  the  delay  of  their  return,  while  they  waited  for  Tissa- 
phernes,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  them  in  the 
king's  name :  "  It  is  reasonable,"  they  said,  "  to 

'  c.4.  s.2. 

suppose,  that  our  destruction  must  be  beyond  all 
things  the  king's  wish;  as  a  circumstance  more  than  all 
others  likely  to  deter  the  Greeks  from  future  engagements, 
like  ours,  in  conspiracy  against  his  throne.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  he  can  be  pleased  that  we  should  go  to  relate  in 
N  2 
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Greece  how  our  small  force  overcame  his  immense  armies, 
at  his  very  gates,  and  returned  in  scorn  of  his  power."  It 
would  however  be  likely  to  occur,  in  the  Persian  councils, 
that  to  attack  the  Greeks  and  Ariaeus  united  must  be  ha- 
zardous ;  but  to  divide  them  would  probably  not  be  difficult. 
If  Ariaeus  was  to  be  punished,  the  Greeks  must  be  gained ; 
but  if  Ariaeus  might  be  pardoned,  the  Greeks  might  be  de- 
stroyed. Possibly  the  interest  that  Ariaeus  possessed,  or  by 
intrigue  found  means  to  acquire,  among  men  in  power  and 
confidence,  more  than  any  true  policy,  at  length  decided  the 
resolution.  But,  from  the  moment  that  Ariaeus  obtained 
his  pardon,  the  purpose  of  the  Persian  court  seems  to  have 
been  to  lead  the  Greeks  where  the  hazardous  attempt  to 
destroy  them  might  be  made  with  the  least  risk,  especially 
to  the  capital  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

SECTION  IV. 

Return    of  the    Greeks.  —  Election  of  new    Generals.  —  Grecian 

Military  Law.  —  Passage  of  Mount  Taurus March  through 

Armenia.  —  Arrival  at  Trapezus. 

IN  the  Grecian  army,  collected  from  almost  all  the  numerous 
little  republics  of  the  nation,  the  system  of  subordination 
was  very  incomplete.  Every  general  held  the  independent 
command  of  the  troops  himself  had  raised  j  and  no  order  of 
succession  was  established :  but  vacancies,  through  all  the 
Anab.i.2.  ranks,  were  to  be  supplied  by  election.  Eight 

officers  had  borne  the  title  of  general ;  but  only 
Clearchus  had  possessed  the  qualifications.  In  him  alone 
was  united  extensive  experience  with  great  talents.  Diligent 
in  the  care  of  an  army,  in  quarters  or  in  camp,  and  ready  in 
every  emergency  of  the  field,  he  was  truly  a  superior  man  : 

Xenophon  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  the  others 

unequal  to  their  situation. 
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Called  then  by  no  positive  duty,  warranted  by  no  acknow- 
ledged superiority,  and  diffident  of  themselves,  the  generals 
remaining  in  the  camp  took  no  lead,  while  dejection  and 
dismay  pervaded  the  army.  On  that  evening, 


says  the  eye-witness  historian,  few  attended  the 
parade14,  few  fires  were  lighted,  many  touched  no  food,  many 
would  not  even  go  to  their  tents,  but  threw  themselves  on 
the  ground  where  they  happened  to  be,  to  pass  a  sleepless 
night,  ruminating  on  their  disconsolate  circumstances.  Xeno- 
phon  at  this  time  had  no  rank  in  the  army  :  he 
was,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  neither  officer 
nor  soldier.  Having  gone,  at  the  invitation  of  Proxenus, 
from  Athens  to  Sardis,  on  his  arrival  he  found  the  army  on 
the  point  of  marching  eastward.  He  was  immediately  intro- 
duced to  Cyrus,  who,  with  condescending  civility,  joined  his 
Theban  friend  in  pressing  him  to  accompany  them  in  the 
expedition,  then  pretended  against  the  Pisidians.  When, 
at  length,  in  Cilicia,  the  real  object  was  no  longer  doubted, 
Xenophon  was  one  of  the  many,  as  himself  confesses,  who 
wished,  but  were  ashamed,  to  withdraw  themselves  ;  and  he 
proceeded  with  the  army,  merely  as  a  volunteer,  the  friend 
of  Proxenus.  The  duty  of  a  soldier  was  however  not  new 
to  him  ;  as,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he 
was  of  age  for  that  service,  from  which  no  Athenian  was 
exempted.  If  he  had  never  held  command,  he  had  however 
been  diligent  in  study  to  prepare  himself  for  it,  and  he  had 
made  large  use  of  great  opportunities  for  observation. 

14  'En  $t  rot,  oxXat  jroXXo/  e-j»  %x9ov.  This  is  evidently  a  military  technical 
phrase.  It  indicates  that  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Grecian  service 
the  soldiers  were  assembled  !«•<  TO.  OK\»  at  least  once  a  day.  What  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  phrase  i-xl  T»  «rA«  was,  we  cannot  know.  It  may  have 
been  a  simple  roll-call  at  the  place  where  the  arms  were  deposited  :  it  may 
have  been  an  inspection  of  arms  :  but  it  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
something  like  the  modern  parade.  The  reader  disposed  to  critical  inquiry 
on  the  subject  may  compare  the  passage  with  those  quoted  in  note  11.  of  the 
preceding  section.  He  may  also  consult  Spelman  ;  whose  version  of  the 
passage  however,  and  notes  upon  it,  I  must  own  I  cannot  approve. 
N  3 
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Under  these  circumstances,  Xenophon  partook  largely  in 
the  grief  and  anxiety  excited  in  the  army  by  the  circumvention 
of  the  generals,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  determined 
hostility,  hostility  knowing  neither  measure  nor  mercy,  on 

Anab  i  3        *he  Par^  °^  *^e  Pers^ans«     Without  duty  himself, 
i.  s.9,io.    kjs  attentjon  was  ajive  to   Observe  what   steps 

would  be  taken  by  the  remaining  generals ;  and  with  deep 
concern  he  saw  that,  instead  of  exertion  increased,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pressure  of  the  occasion,  their  remissness 
amounted  almost  to  a  dereliction  of  command.  Attack  was 
universally  expected  with  daylight ;  and  yet  no  council  held, 
no  orders  given,  preparation  of  no  kind  made.  From  the 
common  interests  of  the  army  his  consideration  then  turned 
to  that  part  of  it  with  which  he  had  been  more  particularly 
connected,  and  which,  by  the  loss  of  his  friend,  remained 
without  a  head.  Though  holding  no  rank,  he  was,  by  no 
rule  of  Grecian  service,  excluded  from  aspiring  to  any  rank. 
Circumstances  not  invited  only,  but  pressed  him  to  come 
forward:  his  youth  alone  deterred  him.  After  much  con- 
sideration and  re-consideration,  strongly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  decision,  and  still  doubting,  a  dream  at  length, 
he  has  said,  determined  him.  His  works  indeed  abound  with 
testimonies  to  his  respect  for  the  foreboding  of  dreams,  and 

for  the  whole  of  the  reputed  science  of  augury. 

Roused  then,  according  to  his  own  report,  by  a 
dream,  early  in  the  night  he  sprang  from  his  bed,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  the  supposed  admonition  from  a  divine  power, 
called  together  the  lochages  of  the  troops  which  had  served 
under  Proxenus.  On  their  assembling  he  observed  to  them 
what  remissness  pervaded  the  army,  without  excepting  the 
remaining  generals;  what  imminent  and  extreme  danger 
threatened;  and  how  urgent  the  necessity  for  immediately 
choosing  a  successor  to  their  own  lost  commander.  For 
himself,  he  said,  hitherto  without  a  character  in  the  army, 
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in  the  present  emergency  he  was  ready  to  do  his  best  in  any 
situation,  whether  in  command  or  in  obedience,  in  which 
they  might  think  he  would  be  most  useful :  but  with  regard 
to  the  prospect  before  them,  it  depended  upon  themselves 
to  make  it  good  or  bad ;  and,  however  just  the  melancholy, 
in  the  moment  pervading  the  army,  he  was  confident  that 
vigour  and  prudence  united  might  bear  them  through  all 
opposing  difficulties.  He  then  stated  the  grounds  of  his 
confidence,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the  general 
wish  was  expressed,  that  Xenophon  would  take  the  command. 
One  lochage  only  avowed  his  dissent;  adding  his  opinion, 
that  they  ought  at  once  to  throw  themselves  on  the  king's 
mercy,  as  the  only  resource  affording  a  reasonable  hope. 
"  The  king's  mercy  !"  replied  Xenophon  indignantly;  "  you 
may  judge  of  it  from  the  transactions  of  yesterday.  Your 
own  power  to  defend  yourselves  has  never  yet  failed  you. 
The  man  who  can  make  so  base  a  proposal,  instead  of  holding 
command,  should  not  be  allowed  even  to  bear  arms :  he  is 
fit  only  to  carry  the  baggage;  he  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Grecian 
name."  "  He  is  no  Greek,"  replied  immediately  an  Arca- 
dian lochage,  Agasias  of  Stymphalus ;  "  though  his  speech 
is  Boeotian,  I  have  seen  his  ears  bored  like  a  Lydian's." 
The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  roused ;  the  lochage's  ears 
were  examined ;  they  were  found  to  be  as  Agasias  said,  and 
he  was  immediately  deprived  of  his  rank. 

Beside  what  is  more  directly  indicated,  this  remarkable 
transaction  seems  to  offer,  for  the  attentive  observer,  some 
curious  information.  How  a  Lacedaemonian  army,  or  how 
an  army  of  Athenian  citizens  was  composed,  is  little  marked 
by  it ;  but  birth,  connections,  and  education  appear  to  have 
given  great  advantages  in  an  army  composed  like  that  under 
Cyrus.  Among  the  officers  who  served  under  Proxenus 
evidently  none  had  those  advantages  in  a  degree  to  enable 
them  to  aspire  to  the  chief  command.  Neither  Xenophon 
N  4 
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nor  any  early  writer  has  said  it,  and  yet  it  seems  clearly  to 
result  from  Xenophon's  account,  that  his  rank,  derived  from 
birth  and  connections,  at  least  approached  that  of  his  Theban 
friend.  That  the  superiority  of  his  talents  and  education 
alone  would  have  procured  him  that  instantaneous  elevation, 
by  the  common  voice  of  the  officers,  from  a  situation  of  no 
command,  to  the  command  of  them  all,  appears  unlikely. 
But  where  birth  and  connections  are  evidently  superior,  the 
superiority  of  talents  and  education  is  less  invidious.  De- 
ference, which  would  not  be  readily  paid  to  either  an  acci- 
dental, or  a  natural,  or  an  artificial  superiority  alone,  will  be 
more  willingly  conceded  to  the  three  united. 

The  appointment  however  of  a  head  facilitated  the  mekns 
of  united  exertion  to  the  officers  of  that  division  of  the  army  ; 
and  this  was  an  important  step  toward  the  restoration  of 
order  and  energy  through  the  whole.  An  immediate  meeting 
of  all  the  generals  and  lochages  was  desired,  and,  toward 
i.  3.  midnight,  they  assembled,  in  number  about  a  hun- 


dred. Hieronymus  of  Elis,  eldest  lochage  of  the 
troops  which  had  served  under  Proxenus,  introduced  Xeno- 
phon,  as  general  elect  of  those  troops  ;  and,  as  the  meeting 
had  originated  from  them,  it  was  Xenophon's  part  to  open 
the  business.  He  began,  after  some  apology,  with  observing 
that,  in  the  situation  in  which  they  stood,  leaving  the  soldiers, 
without  occupation,  to  ruminate  upon  what  was  alarming 
and  disconsolate  in  their  circumstances,  could  not  but  be  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous:  the  animation  necessary  to 
carry  them  through  the  difficulties  before  them  could  be 
supported  only  by  active  employment.  But  the  election  of 
successors  to  the  lost  generals,  he  proceeded  to  say,  should 
engage  their  first  attention  :  till  that  was  done,  nothing  could 
go  forward  with  due  regularity.  He  declared  then  his  opinion, 
that  confidence  should  be  wholly  refused  to  the  Persians  j 
and  he  concluded  with  explaining,  in  the  same  strain  of  en- 
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couraging  eloquence,  as  before  to  the  officers  of  Proxenus, 
his  ground  for  hoping  that  vigorous  exertion,  united  with 
prudent  caution,  would  carry  them  happily  and  gloriously 
through  the  dangers  at  present  so  threatening.  When  he 
ended,  the  Lacedaemonian  Chirisophus  rising  said,  "  He  had 
before  known  no  more  of  Xenophon  than  just  that  he  was 
an  Athenian;  but  he  nevertheless  entirely  approved  all  the 
sentiments  he  had  declared,  and  the  propositions  he  had 
offered."  This  was  decisive  for  the  meeting,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  election  of  generals.  What  inte- 
rest or  what  views  guided  the  choice  does  not  Anab.1>3. 
appear.  Timasion  of  Dardanum,  in  Troas,  was 
substituted  for  Clearchus;  Philesius  and  Xanthicles,  Achaeans, 
for  Menon  and  Socrates;  the  body  before  under  Agias  was 
committed  to  the  orders  of  Cleanor ;  and  Xenophon  was 
confirmed  in  the  succession  to  Proxenus. 

At  daybreak  the  troops  were  assembled,  and 
Chirisophus,  Cleanor,  and  Xenophon  successively 
addressed  them.  An  accident,  in  itself  even  ridiculous, 
assisted  not  a  little,  through  the  importance  attributed  to  it 
by  Grecian  superstition,  to  infuse  encouragement.  Xeno- 
phon was  speaking  of  that  favour  from  the  gods  which  a 
righteous  cause  entitled  them  to  hope  for  against  a  perjured 
enemy,  when  somebody  sneezed.  Immediately  the  general 
voice  addressed  ejaculations  to  protecting  Jupiter,  whose 
omen  it  was  supposed  to  be. 15  A  sacrifice  to  the  god  was 
then  proposed ;  a  universal  shout  declared  approbation ;  and 
the  whole  army,  in  one  chorus,  sang  the  paean. 


15  We  should  scarcely  have  looked  to  Greece  for  the  origin  of  the  popular 
practice  in  England,  of  exclaiming  "  God  bless  you  ! "  when  a  person  sneezes. 
Popular  customs  indeed,  often  very  ancient,  often  very  widely  diffused,  often 
similar  and  yet  of  different  origin,  can  seldom,  with  any  certainty,  be  traced  to 
their  origin.  Were  it  worth  while,  however,  it  might  perhaps  be  not  difficult 
to  show  a  probability  that  the  custom  of  ejaculating  a  blessing  on  persons 
sneezing  came  to  England  from  Greece. 
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Thus  was  a  turn  fortunately  given,  through  the  army, 
from  dismay  and  despondency  to  hope  and  cheerfulness. 
Among  the  arguments  which  the  generals  then  gladly  seized 
to  improve  the  happy  impression,  one,  which  the  circum- 
stances offered,  spoke  home  to  the  minds  of  soldiers,  com- 
monly little  provident  of  distant  good  or  evil,  but  intent 
upon  present  wants  and  near  enjoyments.  The  means  of 


i.  3.     many  to  profit  from  that  market  which,  according 

c.  1.  s.  13.  & 

c.  2.  s.  12.  J.Q  treaty,  had  been  hitherto  provided,  were  nearly 
exhausted  ;  and  all  these  heard  with  joy,  that  their  swords 
might  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  purses;  that,  in  the 
rich  country  they  were  to  traverse,  they  might  thenceforward 
take,  as  from  enemies,  whatever  they  could  master.  Never- 
theless, it  being  highly  expedient,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
lighten  the  march,  at  the  instance  of  Xenophon  they  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  burn  their  waggons  and  tents. 

s.  17—20. 

They  heard  the  same  young  general  with  careful 
attention  while  he  observed  that  the  enemy  had  just  given 
them  a  lesson  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  showing  that 
he  dared  not  openly  attack  them  till  he  had  deprived  them 
of  their  generals.  Thus  he  had  manifested  his  conviction 
of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Grecian  discipline;  and 
hence  it  followed,  that  it  behoved  the  army  to  be  more 
strictly  obedient,  as  it  certainly  was  the  duty  of  the  generals 
to  be  more  watchfully  careful,  than  at  any  former  time.  It 
was  then  unanimously  voted,  that  any  disobedience  to  law- 
ful commands  should  be  instantly  punished,  and  that  it 
should  be  the  bounden  duty  of  all  present  to  support  the 
commanding  officer  upon  the  spot  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment. This  vote,  and  the  want  of  such  a  vote,  concur  with 
all  other  remaining  testimony  to  mark  the  deficiency  of  the 
Greek  military  penal  law  ;  which  appears  to  have  been,  at 
the  same  time,  very  lax  and  very  arbitrary. 

To  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  seems  to  have  been  not 
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in  view.  Xenophon  evidently  felt  the  ascendancy  which 
eloquence,  not  least  among  his  superior  talents,  gave  him 
in  the  council  of  officers,  or  in  the  council  of  the  army  at 
large.  As  youngest  among  the  generals,  and  still  more 
perhaps,  as  an  Athenian,  he  could  not  aspire  to  the  osten- 
sible command-in-chief  j  but  by  the  lead  which  was  con- 
ceded to  his  abilities  in  council  he  could  in  a  great  degree 
hold  the  effectual  command.  Others,  conscious  of  deficiency, 
avoiding  to  urge  advice,  he  recommended,  That  the  order 
of  march  should  be  a  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage,  now 
reduced  to  a  small  compass,  in  the  centre ;  that  the  leading 
division  should  be  committed  to  Chirisophus,  in  virtue  of 
his  dignity  as  a  Lacedaemonian;  that  Timasion  with  himself, 
the  two  youngest  generals,  should  command  the  rear,  and  the 
older  generals  the  flanks.  This  was  approved  and  ratified. 

Order  and  energy  being  thus  restored  to  the  Anab  K  3> 
army,  the  waggons  and  tents,  with  whatever  bag- 
gage could  by  any  means  be  spared,  were  burnt,  conformably 
to  the  resolution  taken.  All  was  then  arranged  for  the 
march,  and  the  army  was  on  the  point  of  moving,  when 
Mithridates,  approaching  with  an  escort  of  only  thirty  horse, 
desired  to  speak  with  the  generals.  His  discourse  began 
with  expressions  of  apprehension  for  himself,  on  account  of 
his  known  attachment  to  Cyrus,  and  of  friendship  for  the 
Greeks,  undiminished  by  events  ;  but  the  tenor  of  it  soon 
showed  that  his  purpose  was  to  discover  how  far  the  Grecian 
generals  were  firm  in  any  intention  of  opposition  to  the  king, 
and  to  persuade  them,  if  possible,  quietly  to  surrender  them- 
selves. Suspicion  being  thus  excited,  and  his  attendants 
being  carefully  observed,  there  was  seen  among  them  a 
known  confidant  of  Tissaphernes,  upon  which  the  confer- 
ence was  abruptly  ended. 

Time  however  had  been  thus  so  wasted  that  it 

s.  5—8. 

was  mid-day  before  the  Grecian  army  moved; 
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and  Mithridates  appeared  again  soon  after,  at  the  head  of 
about  two  hundred  horse,  with  four  hundred  foot,  slingers 
or  bowmen.  He  approached  as  if  his  purpose  was  friendly ; 
but  presently  a  discharge  of  arrows  and  stones  demonstrated 
his  perfidy.  His  cavalry  carried  bows,  which  they  discharged 
equally  retreating  as  standing ;  and  the  Cretan  bows  in  the 
Grecian  army  were  found  so  inferior  in  length  of  shot  as  to 
be  totally  inefficacious.  A  pursuit,  attempted  by  Xenophon, 
with  the  whole  rear  division,  was  equally  bootless.  The 
Greeks  then  marching  reached  a  village,  where  they  halted 
for  the  night.  This  had  been  their  intention ;  but  such 
annoyance  was  received,  in  so  short  a  march,  from  so  small 
a  force,  that  despondency  again  pervaded  the  army. 

Anab  i.3  The  attempt  to  pursue,  which  had  no  other 
c.  3.  •.9-ia.  effect  than  to  retard  the  progress  of  tne  armv, 

and  prolong  the  enemy's  opportunity,  was  severely  blamed 
by  Chirisophus,  and  the  other  older  generals.  Xenophon 
acknowledged  his  error ;  "  whence  however,"  he  said,  "  ad- 
vantage might  be  derived ;  for  it  marked  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  future  quiet  of  their  progress.  Pursuit 
with  the  heavy-armed,  and  shots  from  the  Cretan  bows, 
had  been  found  equally  unavailing.  But  there  were  Rho- 
dians  in  the  army,  many  of  them,  he  understood,  expert 
slingers,  whose  slings,  formed  to  throw  leaden  bullets,  would 
carry  twice  as  far  as  the  Persian,  accommodated  for  stones 
as  large  as  the  hand  could  grasp.  There  were  also  horses, 
some  his  own,  some  which  had  belonged  to  Clearchus,  and 
many  employed  in  carrying  the  baggage.  If  the  fittest 
among  all  these  were  mounted,  by  men  practised  in  the 
cavalry  service,  possibly  the  enemy  might  hereafter  be  less 
secure  in  flight."  In  pursuance  of  this  admonition,  a  body 
of  two  hundred  slingers  was  formed  that  evening ;  and  next 
morning  fifty  horse  were  equipped,  and  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lycius,  an  Athenian. 
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During  the  night,  Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian  lo-     Anab  j  3 
chage,  deserted,  and  carried  about  twenty  men 
with  him.      Allurement,  which  the  conferences  had  given 
opportunity  for  the  Persians  to  offer,  was  supposed  to  have 
led  to  this.     In  consequence  it  was  resolved  by  the  generals 
to  allow  no  more  conferences,  nor  even  to  admit  a  message 
from  the  enemy ;  in  the  persuasion,  derived  from  the  various 
acts  of  treachery  experienced,  that  their  best  security  de- 
pended upon  thus  giving  war  its  most  hideous  aspect,  and 
offering  themselves  for  its  most  cruel  operation. 

Halting  then  a  day  to  make  the  equipment  of 
the  cavalry  and  slingers  more  complete,  they 
moved  next  morning  earlier  than  usual.  They  had  already 
crossed  a  bottom  where  they  had  expected  attack,  when 
Mithridates  appeared  on  the  height  behind  them,  with  about 
a  thousand  horse,  and  four  thousand  slingers  and  bowmen. 
According  to  accounts  which  Xenophon  believed,  he  had 
promised  Tissaphernes  that,  with  this  force,  he  would  com- 
pel them  to  surrender.  Why  the  Persians  employed  such 
small  portions  only  of  their  numbers  in  these  first  assaults 
upon  the  Greeks,  not  directly  stated  by  Xenophon,  may  be 
gathered  from  circumstances  on  various  occasions  related 
by  him.  The  Grecian  charge  was  so  dreaded  that  it  would 
probably  not  have  been  easy  to  lead  their  greatest  multi- 
tudes near  enough  to  the  phalanx,  even  to  use  missile  wea- 
pons with  effect,  unless  the  means  of  hasty  retreat  were 
obvious ;  which  numbers  would  themselves  impede.  The 
purpose  therefore  being,  by  desultory  annoyance,  without 
the  risk  of  a  battle,  to  bring  the  Greeks  to  surrender,  trial 
had  been  first  made  with  a  very  small  force ;  and  the  success 
had  probably  been  beyond  expectation.  The  inferiority  of 
the  Greek  missile  weapons,  the  inability  of  the  heavy-armed 
for  rapid  pursuit,  and  the  power  of  a  very  small  Persian 
force  to  give  great  annoyance,  had  been  so  experienced  that 
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Mithridates,  while  he  calculated  his  present  numbers  to  be 
the  best  proportion  for  his  purpose,  might  perhaps  not  un- 
reasonably have  supposed  them  equal  to  it.  He  had  passed 
the  bottom  in  pursuit  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  already  within 
Persian  bow-shot,  when  the  newly-formed  Grecian  cavalry 
advanced  against  him.  Contemptible  as  their  numbers  alone 
might  have  appeared,  they  were  rendered  formidable  by  the 
body  of  the  targeteers  following  them  running,  and  the  whole 
heavy-armed  phalanx  moving  steadily  in  support  of  these. 
The  Persians  took  to  inconsiderate  flight ;  much  slaughter 
was  made  of  their  infantry ;  and,  what  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  esteemed  a  more  important  circumstance,  eighteen 
horsemen,  unable  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  bottom, 
r  Anab.  i.  3.  wcre  ma&e  prisoners.  The  march  was  then  prose- 
cuted without  farther  disturbance  during  that  day, 
and  the  army  took  its  quarters  for  the  night  in  a  large  de- 
serted town,  which  Xenophon  calls  Larissa,  surrounded  by 
a  brick  wall,  twenty-five  feet  thick  and  a  hundred  high, 
raised  on  a  basement  of  stone. 16 


"  is  The  name  of  a  town  in  Media,  written  exactly  like  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal city  in  Thessaly,  a  name  familiar  in  Greece,  has  excited  surprise  and 
inquiry.  The  conjecture  of  Bochart,  approved  by  Le  Clerc,  Hutchinson,  and 
Spelman,  is  at  least  ingenious  and  may  be  true.  The  name  Larissa,  though 
Greek  in  form,  seems  clearly  not  of  Grecian  origin.  Strabo  "and  Stephanus 
mention  several  towns,  in  different  countries,  which  by  the  Greeks  were  called 
Larissa,  but  they  make  no  mention  of  Larissa  in  Media.  Bochart  supposes 
that  the  town,  to  which  Xenophon  has  here  attributed  that  name,  was  the 
town  spoken  of  by  Moses,  in  Genesis  (c.  10.  v.  12.),  where  he  says,  Asher  built 
Eesen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah  ;  the  same  is  a  great  city.  The  situation  he 
observes,  as  well  as  the  size,  agrees,  and  the  change  in  the  name  was  obvious 
for  men  catching  Assyrian  sounds  with  Grecian  ears  ;  for  if  the  Greeks  asked  of 
what  town  those  were  the  ruins  ;  an  Assyrian  might  answer,  Le  Eesen,  of 
Resen.  Many  of  the  Greek  names  about  the  Archipelago  have,  in  late  ages, 
we  know,  been  corrupted  by  a  mistake  exactly  analogous. 

Close  to  Larissa  Xenophon  describes  a  pyramid,  very  inferior  in  size  to 
those  remaining  in  Egypt,  and  differing  much  in  proportions,  being  about 
one  hundred  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  two  hundred  high.  The  compar- 
atively very  small,  but  still  really  large  and  costly  structure,  the  tomb  of  Caius 
Cestius,  at  Rome,  approaches,  in  its  proportions,  to  the  character  of  the 
Median  pyramid. 
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Next  day,  by  a  march  of  above  twenty  miles,  the     Anab  h  3 
army  reached  another  deserted  town,  surrounded 
by  a  still  more  extraordinary  fortification.     The  wall,  fifty 
feet  thick,  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  of  which  the 
lower  third   was  faced  with  squared  stone;  the  rest  was 
completed  with  brick.     The  circuit  was  above  twenty  miles ; 
the  name   Mespila.     Both  these  Median   towns   had  been 
depopulated  since  the  transfer  of  the  empire  to  the  Per- 
sians. 17 

Appearances  on  the  day  following  seemed  to 
announce  that,  as  the  attempts  with  a  small  body 
to  bring  the  Greeks  to  surrender  had  failed,  it  was  resolved 
to  exert  against  them  the  united  strength  of  the  formidable 
numbers  which  the  Persian  power  could  so  readily  com- 
mand. A  very  large  army  came  in  sight,  consisting  of  the 
troops  of  Ariaeus,  of  Orontas,  and  of  the  king's  natural 
brother,  with  a  detachment  of  the  king's  own  army  under 
Tissaphernes,  and  the  whole  of  the  satrap's  large  escort  of 
cavalry.  They  followed  the  march,  and,  pressing  at  the 
same  time  on  the  rear  and  both  flanks,  they  plied  missile 
weapons.  But  the  Greeks  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
they  dared  not  charge  with  hand-arms18;  that  the  Rhodian 
slings  carried  farther  than  most  of  the  Persian  bows ;  and  that 
the  Greek  bowmen,  by  using  the  Scythian  manner  of  drawing 

17  The  history  of  these  countries  is  so  uncertainly  known  that  the  attempt 
•was  equally  vain  to  reconcile  Xenophon's  account  of  Larissa  and  Mespila  with 
that  which  he  gives,  in  the  Cyropaedia,  of  the  peaceful  succession  of  Cyrus  to 
the  Median  kingdom,  in  right  of  his  mother,  or  to  draw  from  it  any  proof  in 
favour  of  Herodotus,  who  says  that  he  acquired  Media  by  conquest.     I  will 
however  just  observe,  that  it  may  have  been  of  importance  to  the  Median 
monarchs  to  support,  at  a  great  expense,  these  towns,  fortified,  with  such  asto- 
nishing labour,  on  the  border  of  the  desert  against  Assyria,  while  Assyria  was 
the  most  formidable  neighbour  to  Media  :  and  when  all  was  brought  under 
one  empire  by  Cyrus,  the  discontinuance  merely  of  the  former  attention  may 
have  gone  far  to  produce  their  fall. 

18  This  is  the  able  General  Lloyd's  term  for  what,  as  he  observes,  the  French, 
whose  quaint  phrases  have  been  in  such  abundance  awkwardly,  ignorantly, 
and  affectedly  obtruded  upon  our  military  vocabulary,  called  armes  blanches. 
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Anab  i  3  (which  Xenophon  has  not  explained),  could  give 
c.4.8.8.  superior  efficacy  to  their  shots.  Nor  had  this 
been  experienced  long  when  Tissaphernes  withdrew  hastily 
to  a  safe  distance,  and  his  example  was  as  a  command  to  the 
whole  army.  The  Persians,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  fol- 
lowed, without  at  all  pressing  the  Greeks ;  and  when  these 
halted  near  some  villages  to  encamp  they  retired. 

The  circumstances  of  this  day  seem  to  furnish 

s.  8-10. 

the  reason  why  the  Persian  generals  chose,  and 
judiciously  chose,  to  send,  at  first,  so  small  a  portion  of  their 
numbers  to  harass  the  Grecian  march.  The  Persian  disci- 
pline was  so  deficient  that  increase  of  numbers  did  not  give 
proportional  increase  of  force.  The  thickened  shower  of 
missile  weapons  still  fell  with  little  effect  among  the  loose 
order  of  the  Greek  light-armed;  while  these  turned  upon 
the  Persians  their  own  numberless  arrows ;  and,  in  their 
crowded  multitude,  almost  destitute  of  defensive  armour, 
scarcely  a  shot  failed  of  effect. 

Fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  the  Persians  had  so  expected, 
by  force  or  terror,  to  stop  their  march,  that  scarcely  any 
measures  had  been  taken  for,  what  would  most  effectually 
have  stopped  them,  the  removal  of  necessaries.  In  villages 
through  which  they  had  already  passed  prepared  guts  fit  for 
slings  had  been  found,  and  lead  for  bullets;  and  in  those 
where  they  now  arrived  an  abundant  supply  of  corn.  Halt- 
ing there  a  day,  they  marched  again  on  the  morrow ;  when 
Tissaphernes  again  followed,  watching  opportunity  of  ad- 
vantage, and  endeavouring  to  harass ;  but  from  so  safe  a 
distance  that  little  disturbance  was  given. 

The  remissness  of  the  Persians  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Greek  generals  to  see,  without  in 
any  considerable  degree  suffering  from,  the  defects  of  their 
own  order  of  march.     They  had  found  it  subject  to  danger- 
ous hurry  and  derangement  when,  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
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bridges  or  any  narrows  were  to  be  passed ;  an  inconvenience 
which  Xenophon's  account  shows  to  have  arisen,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  the  deficiency  of  the  Greek  tactics  of  the  age. 
The  generals  however  took  the  best  measure  perhaps  that 
their  circumstances  would  admit  for  obviating  ill  conse- 
quences, by  appointing  a  picket  of  six  hundred  men,  formed 
in  six  divisions,  whose  office,  on  such  occasions,  was  to 
protect  the  rear,  and  at  other  times  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency.19 

is  The  passage  of  Xenophon,  here  thus  abbreviated,  has  puzzled  translators, 
and  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics,  literary  and  military.  No  interpretation 
of  it,  that  has  fallen  in  my  way,  is  at  all  satisfactory :  but  a  correction  of  the 
text,  proposed  by  Spelman,  would  remove  the  principal  difficulty,  with  no 
more  violence  upon  our  present  copies  than  the  transposition  of  two  words, 
Xo%i>u;  and  ivtufAortee,;,  putting  each  in  the  other's  place.  This  correction  has  all 
probability  in  its  favour,  and,  without  it,  no  ingenuity  of  the  critics,  in  my 
opinion,  has  relieved,  or  can  relieve,  the  sentence  from  gross  absurdity. 

In  the  passage  altogether,  which  is  interesting  for  the  military  reader, 
Xenophon  has  described,  in  concise  and  general  terms,  adapted  to  those  to 
whom  the  tactics  of  the  age  were  familiar,  a  series  of  complex  evolutions  ;  the 
reduction  of  the  hollow  square  (composed  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  en- 
cumbered with  their  baggage  in  the  centre)  to  a  column  of  various  front,  ac- 
commodated to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  narrow  to  be  passed  ;  the 
re-formation  of  the  column  into  a  hollow  square  ;  and  the  movements  of  a 
detached  body,  appointed  to  protect  the  general  movements.  We  learn,  from 
many  passages  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  that  the  extension  and  reduction 
of  the  front  of  a  body  of  heavy-armed  infantry,  formed  in  the  usual  way,  in 
line  or  in  phalanx,  was  frequently  practised  ;  and,  though  we  have  no  precise 
information  how  it  was  performed,  yet  its  being  often  done,  without  inconve- 
nience, in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  sufficiently  proves'that  the  method  was  orderly 
and  good.  But  it  should  seem  that  this  method  was  not  readily  applicable 
to  the  hollow  square.  Xenophon's  account  most  clearly  shows  that,  when 
circumstances  of  the  ground  required  the  reduction  of  the  front  of  the  square, 
a  regular  method,  at  least  such  as  the  army  in  which  he  commanded  could  im- 
mediately practise,  was  wanting.  When  the  circumstances  of  the  ground 
would  no  longer  allow  the  leading  face  of  the  square  to  hold  its  front  entire, 
the  centre  led  ;  and  the  wings,  falling  back  irregularly,  accordingly  as  they  felt 
the  ^pressure  of  the  impediment,  followed  as  they  could,  till  the  narrow  was 
passed,  and  then  ran  up  again,  still  irregularly,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  form, 
in  line  with  the  centre.  For  the  flank  faces  the  business  was  easy ;  they  had 
only  to  incline  inward,  as  they  approached  the  narrow,  so  as  to  be  either  before 
or  behind  the  baggage.  The  rear  did  exactly  as  the  leading  face  ;  at  least  as 
far  as  the  pursuing  enemy  would  permit ;  but  the  evolution  gave  a  pursuing 
enemy  great  opportunities.  For  the  security  of  the  Grecian  heavy-armed, 
against  either  missile  or  hand  weapons,  depended  much  upon  the  "  array" 
(according  to  Milton's  phrase)  "  of  serried  shields,"  which  in  the  course  of  such 
VOL.  V.  O 
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Anab  i  3  ^n  ^  next  day's  march,  the  fifth  march  and 
c.4.s.  i5.  tke  seventn  day  after  their  separation  from  the 
Persians,  the  Greeks  were  cheered  with  the  sight  of  moun- 
tain-tops, rising  above  the  horizon  of  that  hitherto  apparently 
endless  plain  over  which  they  had  been  urging  their  weari- 
some way,  under  continual  threats  of  attack  from  a  pursuing 
cavalry,  more  numerous  than  their  whole  army.  Ere  long 
hills  appeared,  so  far  projected  from  the  mountain  bases 
that  the  army  soon  entered  the  winding  of  their  valleys. 
But  the  Persian  generals,  aware  that  the  opportunity  for 
effective  operation  with  their  cavalry  was  gone,  knew  also 
the  advantage  to  be  [derived  from  the  highlands  they  were 


evolutions  would  be  long  disordered,  and  the  shield,  for  the  time,  almost  a  use- 
less incumbrance. 

With  this  previous  explanation,  and  if  Spelman's  correction  may  be  allowed, 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  following  translation  of  the  passage  in  question 
may  be  found  intelligible  and  just. 

"  The  Greeks  were  now  aware  that  the  square  is  an  inconvenient  order  of 
inarch  when  an  enemy  follows.  For,  when  circumstances  of  the  ground,  or  a 
bridge  to  be  passed,  compel  to  narrow  the  front,  the  wings,  of  necessity,  bend- 
ing, the  heavy-armed  are  driven  out  of  regular  order  ;  they  march  incon- 
veniently: and  being  at  the  same  time  crowded,  and  their  ranks  and  files 
disordered,  they  are  incapable  of  efficacious  action  against  an  enemy.  When 
the  defile  then  is  passed,  and  the  wings  open  again  to  wheel  into  line,  there  is 
necessarily  an  interval  in  the  centre,  which  is  a  discouraging  circumstance  to 
the  soldier  when  the  enemy  follows  ;  so  that  whenever  a  bridge  or  other  narrow 
is  to  be  passed,  all  are  eager  to  be  foremost,  and  hence  increase  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  enemy.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences  the  generals  formed  a 
picket  of  six  lochi,  each  of  a  hundred  men,  with  proper  officers.  Whenever 
then  occasion  required  that  the  wing  should  fall  back,  the  picket  had  its  post  in 
the  rear  to  ;protect  them  during  the  movement ; "  (occupying  the  hollow 
between  them  while  any  remained ;)  "  or  "  (if  the  narrowness  of  the  pass  com- 
pelled the  wings  to  close)  "  keeping  clear  beyond  them  to  the  rear.  When,  as 
the  ground  then  would  allow,  the  wings  wheeled  up  into  line,  the  picket  again 
filled  the  opening.  If  it  was  small,  the  picket  was  formed  in  column  of  eno- 
moties  ;  if  larger,  in  column  of  pentecostyes  ;  if  larger  still,  in  column  of  lochi, 
so  as  always  to  fill  the  interval.  Thus  there  was  no  longer  the  former  confu- 
sion in  passing  defiles  or  bridges  ;  the  lochages  "  (not,  as  Spelman  has  trans- 
lated, of  the  several  companies,  but  of  the  whole  army),  "  leading  their  divi- 
sions in  orderly  succession  ;  and  if  a  body  of  heavy-armed  was  wanted  to  act 
anywhere  upon  any  occasion,"  (this  I  think  to  be  clearly  the  meaning  of  t'l  xov 
SEW  TI  <rr,;  (fxXoe.'yyof,  which  Leunclavius  has  totally  perverted  by  his  trans- 
lation, si  phalange  opus  esset,)  "  these  were  ready." 
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approaching.  A  large  detachment  of  their  foot-  ^nab  j  3  c  4 
archers,  men  of  the  lowest  rank,  were  sent  for-  s<  16~19- 
ward  to  occupy  the  heights  commanding  the  way ;  a  guard 
of  soldiers  of  superior  degree  attending,  whose  office  was  to 
enforce  their  exertion.  Driven  by  stripes  and  the  fear  of 
death  from  the  imperious  band  behind  them,  the  Persian 
archers  pressed  in  such  numbers  so  close  upon  the  Rhodian 
slingers  and  other  Greek  light-armed  as  to  compel  them  to 
retire  within  the  square,  and  then  they  exceedingly  galled 
the  whole  army.  The  deficiency  however  of  spirit,  dis- 
cipline, and  military  science  of  the  Persians  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Grecian  generals  to  end  this  annoyance. 
Though  so  inferior  in  force,  they  might  always  dare  to  de- 
tach. They  sent  therefore  a  body  of  targeteers  to  a  height 
commanding  that  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  the  very  sight 
sufficed  :  archers,  and  those  appointed  to  enforce  their 
exertion,  fled  together.  The  march  was  then  continued 
uninterrupted  to  a  village,  where  fortunately  was  found  a 
supply  of  wheat-meal  and  wine,  with  large  store  of  barley, 
collected  for  the  stables  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 
For  the  sake  of  the  wounded  they  halted  here  three  days; 
and  on  this  occasion  first  we  find  mention  of  surgeons  in  the 
Grecian  army  :  eight  were,  according  to  Xenophon's  phrase, 
now  appointed.  It  is  indeed  perhaps  the  first  mention  of 
army  surgeons  by  any  extant  Grecian  writer  since  Homer, 
who  has  attributed  very  high  value  to  the  services,  and  very 
high  honours  to  the  persons,  of  the  sons  of  ^Esculapius,  in 
the  early  age  of  the  Trojan  war. 

A  more  level  country  succeeded  the  first  hills ; 
and    here    the  enemy   renewed   their   desultory 
assaults,  so  as  exceedingly  to  distress  the  Greeks,  encum- 
bered with  their  numerous  wounded ;  insomuch  that,  after 
a  short  march,  they  halted  at  the  first  village.    Encouraged 
thus,  the  Persian  generals,  who  had  never  yet  ventured  to 
o  2 
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attack  the  Greeks  in  any  station,  resolved  to  attempt  it  here. 
Opportunity  indeed  must  soon  be  seized,  or  the  Greeks 
would  be  among  mountains  where,  though  not  likely  to  find 
their  own  safety,  they  would  be  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the 
cavalry,  without  which  the  satraps  and  generals  would  not 
follow  them.  The  credit  therefore  which  these  had  promised 
themselves,  from  carrying  all  the  Grecian  generals  into  the 
king's  presence,  would  have  been  lost;  and,  as  so  much 
seems  to  have  been  completely  expected  from  them,  censure 
and  deprivation  of  command  might  follow  j  seldom,  under  a 
despotic  government,  unattended  with  deprivation  of  life, 
and  ruin  to  the  whole  family.  But  they  found  (it  is  the 
observation  of  Xenophon)  a  wide  difference  between  annoy- 
ing a  line  of  march,  and  assaulting  a  station.  They  advanced 
indeed  no  nearer  than  to  attack  with  missile  weapons.  In 
such  a  feeble  mode,  their  numbers,  little  availing  to  them- 
selves, gave  greater  opportunity  to  the  enemy,  and  they 
were  repulsed  with  such  'loss  that  the  attempt  was  not 
repeated. 

Nevertheless  it  behoved  the  Greek  generals  to  take  every 

measure  for  obviating,  or  evading,  such  annoyance  to  their 

march  as  that  which  they  had  last  suffered.     They  had  now 

learnt  that  the  enemy  were  vehemently  fearful  of  nightly 

assault ;  for  which  (it  is  again  Xenophon's  remark)  a  Persian 

Anab  j  3      army  indeed  was  very  ill  accommodated.     For  its 

c.4.5.21.     principal  force  consisted  in  cavalry,  whose  horses 

were  always  tied  at  night,    and  commonly  shackled20;  so 

that,  on  any  call  to  arms,  the  soldier  had  to  take  off  the 

shackles,  to  loosen  the  halter,  to  saddle21    and  bridle  the 

20  The  general  want  of  tenacity  in  the  soil,  over  the  vast  plains  of  Asia,  re- 
fusing efficacy  to  the  European  method  of  picketing,  seems  to  have  occasioned 
the  common  practice  of  shackling. 

21  'Eir<o-«5ow.   It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  a  cloth  or  rug  was  all  that 
the    Greeks  and    Romans    used,    to   relieve   the    seat  on   a  horse's  back. 
Whether  any  thing  like  that  heavy,  awkward  implement,  the  modern  oriental 
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horse,  and  to  put  on  his  own  corslet :  things  not  all  done 
with  ready  certainty  in  darkness  and  under  alarm.     It  was 
therefore  the  practice  of  the  Persian  generals,  in  pursuing 
the  Greeks,  always  to  withdraw  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
to  encamp  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Anab  ,  3 
them.     The  Greek  generals  therefore  waited  for  c-4-s-22'23' 
the  afternoon  before  they  would  move ;  and,  marching  when 
they  had  assured  themselves  that  the  Persians  were  decidedly 
withdrawn  for  the  night,  they  put  such  a  distance  between 
the  armies  that  during  the  next  two  days  they  saw  no  enemy. 
The  Persian  generals,  though  totally  indisposed  to  daring 
measures,  nevertheless  retained  their  anxiety  to  strike  some 
blow  which  might  do  them  credit,  before  oppor- 
tunity should  be  completely  lost.     Availing  them- 
selves of  then*  knowledge  of  the  country,  they  sent  forward 
a  considerable  force ;  and,  on  the  third  day  after  the  evening 
march,  the  Greeks  were  alarmed  with  the  sight  of  a  body  of 
the  enemy,  on  a  height  commanding  the  way  they  must  pass, 
the  army  under  Tissaphernes  and  Ariaeus  at  the  same  time 
pressing  on  their  rear.     Quick  decision  was  necessary.     A 
body  of  targeteers,  with  three  hundred  chosen  heavy-armed, 
under  Xenophon,  pushed  for  a  summit  commanding  that 
occupied  by  the  enemy.     The  Persian  generals  at  the  same 
time   sent  forward  a   detachment   for   the   same  purpose. 
Using  the  utmost  exertion,  the  Greeks  arrived  first.     The 
Persians  on  the  lower  height  then  immediately 
fled.     Tissaphernes,  finding  his  purpose  thus  baf- 
fled, presently  changed  the  direction  of  his  march ;  and  the 
Greeks  descended,  unmolested,  into  a  vale,  washed  by  the 
Tigris,  rich  in  pasture,  and  abounding  with  villages. 

saddle,  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Persians,  must  be  now  so  difficult  to  de- 
termine, that,  in  the  abundance,  of  opportunity  for  noticing  inaccuracies  in 
D'Ablancourt's  translation  of  the  Anabasis,  Spelman's  censure  on  his  use  of  the 
word  saddle,  in  this  passage,  might  well  have  been  spared  ;  especially  as  the 
word  housing,  which  he  has  substituted,  seems  far  from  unobjectionable. 

o  3 
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Hitherto  the  Persian  generals  had  avoided  all  waste  of  the 
country  through  which  the  Greeks  directed  their  march. 
Anab.  i.  3.  Here  first  villages  were  seen  in  flames.  The  Per- 
**  sian  cavalry,  by  a  circuitous  road,  entered  the 
vale  about  the  same  time  with  the  Greeks,  cut  off  some  of 
them,  straggling  after  plunder,  and  set  fire  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  The  Greeks  however  vindicated 
to  themselves  the  possession  of  the  villages  at  which  they 
arrived  first,  with  all  their  contents.  Various  valuable  sup- 
plies were  found  in  them,  and  much  cattle  in  the  adjoining 
fields;  and  the  generals  took  occasion  to  encourage  the 
troops  with  observing,  that  now  the  Persians  evidently  ac- 
knowledged their  superiority,  for  they  made  war  as  if  the 
country  was  no  longer  their  own. 

Nevertheless  new  and  pressing  difficulties  oc- 
curred. Hitherto  the  march  had  been  prosecuted 
along  the  great  road,  the  principal  communication  from 
Babylon  to  the  northern  provinces,  and  never  far  from  the 
course  of  the  Tigris.  A  new  face  of  country  now  presented 
itself;  they  were  arrived  at  the  foot  of  that  vast  ridge  which, 
under  various  names,  stretches  from  the  ^Egean  sea  to  the 
Caspian,  and  onward  by  the  north  of  China  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  great  northern  road  insinuated  itself  among  the 
mountains.  Two  other  great  roads  offered :  one  leading 
eastward  to  Ecbatana  and  Susa,  the  ordinary  spring  and 
summer  residences  of  the  great  king ;  one  westward,  across 
the  river,  directly  to  Lydia  and  Ionia;  apparently  that  by 
which  Ariaeus  had  proposed  to  march,  had  he  not  succeeded 
in  his  negotiation  for  peace  and  pardon.  This  was  the  de- 
sirable road  for  the  Greeks.  But  the  river  was  so  deep  that 
the  longest  spear,  it  was  found,  would  not  reach  the  bottom ; 
and,  could  boats  have  been  collected,  or  rafts  formed,  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  seen  on  the  farther  bank,  while  the  army 
under  Tissaphernes  watched  their  rear,  would  have  made 
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the  passage  next  to  impracticable.  Mountain-precipices 
overhanging  the  eastern  bank  forbade  even  an  attempt  to 
seek  a  passage  higher  up.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  a 
country  of  which  the  most  slender  report  had  never  yet 
reached  Greece,  the  generals  had  recourse  to  their  prisoners. 
By  these  they  were  informed  that  the  mountains  before  them 
were  held  by  the  Cardoos22  ;  a  most  fierce  and  warlike  peo- 
ple ;  who,  though  surrounded  by  the  dominions,  had  never 
owned  the  sovereignty,  of  the  great  king  :  that  an  army  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  had  once  been  sent  to 
reduce  them,  and  the  current  report  was,  that  not  one  of  the 
number  had  ever  returned :  that  nevertheless  they  sometimes 
were,  by  compact,  upon  good  terms  with  the  neighbouring 
satraps,  who  did  not  disdain  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them ; 
and  then  communication  was  open  between  their  country 
and  the  Persian  provinces :  that  beyond  their  mountains  lay 
Armenia,  an  extensive  and  very  plentiful  country,  whence 
communication  was  ready  to  all  quarters. 

After  every  inquiry  in  their  power,  having  weighed  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  Greek  generals  resolved  to  pursue  their 
way  into  Armenia.  The  usual  animosity  of  the  Cardoos 
against  the  Persians,  it  was  hoped,  would  dispose  them  to 
friendship  with  the  enemies  of  the  Persians.  At  least,  an- 
noyance from  the  Persian  cavalry  would  be  obviated ;  and 


22  K««Seu£*;.  From  this  people  the  modern  Curdles  seem  to  have  derived 
their  blood,  their  name,  and  their  character  ;  for  which  Volney  and  other  tra- 
vellers may  be  consulted.  The  last  syllable  of  the  name  has  apparently  been 
added  by  the  Greeks,  as  necessary  for  the  inflexions  of  their  language.  The  £ 
has  been  intended  to  represent  an  oriental  guttural,  alien  to  all  English  enun- 
ciation, and  perhaps,  like  the  French  final  n,  rather  a  modification  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  than  a  clearly  distinct  consonant.  Thus  a  south  Welshman, 
in  pronouncing  the  British  word  Wyn,  begins  with  a  guttural  sound,  most 
nearly  represented  in  English  orthography  by  the  letter  g,  whence  the  word 
is  written  Gwyn  ;  and  a  Spaniard,  at  least  a  Castilian,  endeavouring  to  speak 
the  English  words  White,  What,  When,  pronounces  nearly  Gwtte,  Gwatt 
Gwen  s  which  seems  to  have  been  also  nearly  the  pronunciation  of  the  old 
Lowland  Scots,  who  often  wrote  wrote  quh  for  the  English  w/t, 

O   4 
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it  was  indeed  little  likely  that  Tissaph ernes  would,  with  any 
part  of  his  army,  venture  to  pursue  among  the  mountains.  In 
the  latter  speculation  they  were  not  deceived.  Tissaphernes 
immediately  turned  his  march ;  probably  thinking  that,  next 
to  having  the  heads  of  the  Grecian  generals  to  lay  before 
the  king,  the  certainty  of  their  being  engaged  among  the 
Cardoo  highlands  was  of  all  things  most  desirable  for  him : 
for,  with  little  risk  of  contradiction,  he  might  now  make 
any  report  of  his  own  prowess  against  them.  Truth  indeed, 
as  the  modern  history  of  the  East  abundantly  evinces,  so 
hardly  finds  its  way  to  a  despotic  throne,  that  the  base  circum- 
vention of  the  Grecian  generals  may  very  possibly  have  been 
totally  disguised,  and  those  unfortunate  men  may  have  been 
presented  to  Artaxerxes  as  prisoners  of  war,  honourably 
made,  proofs  of  the  meritorious  exertion  of  his  victorious 
forces.23 

Much  however  as  the  Greeks  had  already  given  up  of 
those  conveniences  for  the  long  march  to  the  Ionian  shore, 
which  they  might  have  preserved  had  the  way  been  friendly, 
it  became  necessary  now  still  farther  to  lighten  their  baggage. 
Anab.  1.4.  Slaves,  a.species  of  plunder  unknown  to  modern 
European  armies,  were  much  coveted  by  the  Gre- 
cian soldier.  They  required  no  cattle,  like  other  plunder,  to 
transport  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they  served,  as  cattle,  to 
transport  other  plunder.  Since  their  breach  with  the  Per- 
sians, the  Greeks  had  collected  numerous  slaves,  male  and 
female.  For  the  march  over  the  mountains  it  was  held 
requisite  to  abandon  a  large  proportion  of  them.  Accord- 
ingly the  males  were  mostly  dismissed,  but  discipline  was 
not  powerful  enough  to  make  the  soldiers  part  with  their 
women. 


1  23  Such  a  deception  is  perhaps  more  than  untravelled  Englishmen  will 
readily  conceive  possible,  much  as  many  of  them  are  disposed  to  revile  every 
administration  of  their  own  country  ;  but  in  the  East  it  would  appear  familiar. 
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Advancing  then  among  the  mountains,  they  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  every  endeavour  vain  for  bringing  the 
fierce  Cardoos  to  any  accommodation.  Obliged  to  fight 
their  way,  they  encountered,  with  little  remission,  during 
seven  days,  far  greater  difficulties  and  dangers  than  had  been 
experienced  in  the  plains  from  the  countless  cavalry  of  the 
great  king.  Meanwhile,  from  the  chill  of  autumnal  rains, 
frequent  and  heavy  among  the  highlands,  they  suffered  the 
more  as  it  so  quickly  followed  the  heats  of  an  Assyrian 
summer.  The  road,  always  through  narrow  defiles,  often 
steep,  was  often  commanded  by  precipices;  whence,  with 
no  other  weapons  than  rolling  fragments  of  a  rock,  a  few 
men  might  stop  an  army.  But  the  Cardoos  had  other  wea- 
pons. They  gave  extraordinary  efficacy  to  their  bowshots, 
by  a  method  of  drawing,  assisted  by  the  foot,  by  which  they 
discharged  arrows  three  feet  long  with  such  force  as  to 
pierce  shields  and  corslets.  The  Cretan  bowmen  learnt 
from  their  enemies  to  improve  their  own  practice,  so  as  to 
be  highly  useful  in  this  passage;  but  the  Cardoo  arrows 
were  so  above  proportion  for  their  bows  that  they  could  use 
them  only  as  darts.  Nevertheless  science  and  discipline, 
with  superior  defensive  armour,  enabled  the  Greeks  every- 
where to  overbear  opposition ;  and  when  they  could  reach 
the  towns  which  were  numerous,  and  all  unforti-  Anab.i.4. 
fied,  they  found  good  houses  and  abundant  pro- 
visions :  for  the  Cardoos,  in  a  rude  style,  lived  well  among 
their  mountains. 

Compelled  thus  to  fight  their  way,  and  to  take  by  violence 
what  they  wanted,  when  at  length  they  had  completed  the 
laborious  and  dangerous  passage  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
Armenian  plain  came  in  view,  increased  difficulty  occurred. 
A  deep  and  rapid  river,  washing  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
crossed  the  road.  On  the  farther  bank  a  Persian 

c.  3. 

army  appeared,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage. 
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It  was  commanded  by  the  satrap  Orontas,  who,  by  another 
road,  had  reached  his  satrapy  before  them.  The  Cardoos, 
with  sharpened  animosity,  having  followed  their  march,  were 
gathered  on  the  heights  behind,  ready,  at  the  favourable 
moment,  to  fall  upon  their  rear. 

While  the  Greek  generals  were  at  the  greatest  loss  to 
choose  among  the  difficulties  before  them,  a  more  favourable 
ford  than  that  lying  in  the  direct  course  of  the  great  road 
was,  by  mere  accident,  discovered  at  no  great  distance,  un- 
guarded. Without  hesitation  they  proceeded  to  profit  from 
it,  and  the  first  division  of  the  army  had  no  sooner  passed 
than  the  Persians  began  to  fly.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
satraps  had  promised  themselves  and  their  troops  an  easy 
victory  over  the  small  remains  of  the  Grecian  army  which 
might  escape,  if  indeed  any  should  escape,  the  Cardoo  arms. 
The  sight  of  their  numbers,  not  sensibly  diminished,  and  the 
observation  that  the  fierce  highlanders  feared  to  attack  them, 
even  with  missile  weapons,  till  more  than  half  their  force 
had  crossed  the  river,  seem  together  to  have  occasioned  the 
panic  which  urged  the  whole  Persian  army  to  fly ;  and  so 
profusely  that  the  very  small  body  of  the  Grecian  cavalry 
pursuing,  supported  only  by  the  targeteers,  took  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  baggage.  The  rear  division  of  the  Greeks, 
which  the  Cardoos,  watching  the  favourable  moment,  at 
length  attacked,  was  commanded  by  Xenophon;  who,  in 
relating  his  precautions  to  evade,  and  his  efforts  to  check, 
their  assaults,  confesses  that  their  activity,  boldness,  and 
skill  were  highly  distressing ;  and,  though  the  loss  altogether 
was  not  great,  yet  that  they  did  more  execution  than  all  the 
satrap's  army. 

The  hazardous  passage  of  the  mountains  and  the  river 
being  thus  fortunately  effected ;  one  enemy,  very  formidable 
among  the  highlands,  but  wanting  discipline  for  action  in  a 
plain,  being  left  behind,  and  the  other,  which  in  the  plain 
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should  have  been  formidable,  flying  before  them,  Anab  ,  4 
the  Greeks  prosecuted  their  march  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  uninterrupted,  over  a  fine  champaign  country, 
of  gentle  rise  and  fall,  appearing  singularly  to  invite  habita- 
tion and  cultivation,  yet  without  a  dwelling  to  be  seen  ;  all 
was  waste,  through  the  inability  or  neglect  of  the  Persian 
government  to  protect  its  subjects  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Cardoos.  In  the  evening  they  reached  a  large  village,  where, 
to  their  great  advantage,  farther  proofs  of  Persian  supine- 
ness  occurred.  The  satrap  having  a  palace  there,  the  place 
was  less  likely  to  be  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  yet,  as  if 
purposely  left  for  their  present  refreshment  and  future 
supply,  they  found  provisions  abounding. 

Five  days  then  they  proceeded,  expecting  always  opposi- 
tion, but  meeting  none.  On  the  sixth,  arriving  at  the  river 
Teleboas,  which  divides  Eastern  from  Western  Armenia, 
they  saw  the  farther  bank  occupied  by  an  army  commanded 
by  Tiribazus,  governor  of  the  latter,  who  seemed  prepared 
to  dispute  their  entrance  into  his  country.  Soon  however 
it  became  evident  that  the  hope  of  success  in  open  contest 
with  the  Grecian  heavy-armed,  which  had  been  abandoned 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  under  the  monarch's  eye,  was 
not  resumed  in  that  distant  province.  A  message  of  peace 
soon  arrived  from  Tiribazus,  with  a  proposal  that,  if  they 
would  abstain  from  useless  devastation  within  his  government, 
not  only  their  passage  should  be  unmolested,  but  they  should 
be  allowed  to  take  necessary  provisions.  Such  a  proposal 
was  accepted  gladly,  and  a  treaty,  of  which  it  was  the  basis, 
was  quickly  concluded. 

The  march  of  the  next  three  days  was  then  as 
through  a  friendly  country ;  though  Tiribazus  fol- 
lowed with  his  army,  at  no  great  distance,  watching  their 
motions.      But,  in  a  small  variation  of  latitude,  mounting 
gradually  from  the  burning  flats  of  Mesopotamia,  little  raised 
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above  the  Indian  ocean's  tide,  to  the  lofty  plains  near  which 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  have  their  sources,  they  expe- 
rienced a  violent  change  of  climate ;  a  change  apparently 
unforeseen  when,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains, 
Anab.  1.4.     tnev  burnt  their  tents.      While  they  slept,  un- 
sheltered, on  the  ground,  so  heavy  a  snow  fell  as 
to  bury  men  and  cattle.     Wood  fortunately  abounded,  with 
which  they  made  large  fires.     Olive  oil,  which  in  Greece 
was  commonly  used  to  relieve  the  inconveniences  equally 
of  excessive  cold  and  excessive  heat,  the  severe  winters  of 
Armenia  denied ;  but  oils  of  bitter  almonds,  sesame,  and 
turpentine  supplied  the  deficiency;  or,  if  these  failed,  the 
abundance  of  lard   was   a  resource,   which   the 
Greeks  did  not  spurn  at,  for  copious  unction  of 
their  whole  bodies.     In  other  points  they  were  plentifully 
supplied ;  the  Armenian  villages  abounding,  not  only  with 
necessaries,  but  luxuries ;  not  only  with  corn  and  meat,  but 
variety  of  pulse,  dried  fruits,  and  wines  old  and  flavoured. 

All  circumstances  considered,  their  condition  seemed  now 
even  fortunate ;  when  the  necessity  of  dispensing  with  the 
regularity  of  a  camp,  for  the  sake  of  shelter  among  unforti- 
fied villages,  produced  an  untoward  change.  The  authority 
of  the  generals,  scarcely  sufficing  always  to  enforce  due 
order  in  the  assembled  army,  could  not  enforce  regular  con- 
duct in  scattered  quarters;  and,  against  the  faith  of  the 
treaty,  some  houses  were,  in  mere  wantonness,  set  on  fire, 
at  the  time  of  marching  in  the  morning,  by  those  who  had 
profited  from  their  shelter  during  the  night.  This  was 
probably  among  the  circumstances  which  stimu- 
lated Tiribazus,  instead  of  longer  following  the 
Greeks,  to  advance  before  them,  and  occupy  the  heights 
commanding  a  defile  which  they  must  pass.  A  prisoner 
fortunately  gave  information  of  this  circumstance,  and  a 
disposition  was  made  for  driving  the  Persians  from  the  com- 
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manding  ground.  The  Persians  however  fled  before  assault 
reached  them,  leaving  their  camp,  with  the  pavilion  of  Tiri- 
bazus,  and  all  its  furniture,  the  silver-footed  bed,  the  table 
plate,  and  many  of  the  household  slaves,  the  easy  prey  of 
the  victors.  The  regard  for  truth  which  Xenophon  gene- 
rally evinces,  the  candour  with  which  he  often  declares  the 
crimes  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  even  those  in  which,  as 
we  shall  find,  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  leading  part,  justly 
entitle  him  to  our  general  credit :  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  narrative  rather  stammers  here  ,•  and  if  Tiribazus 
was  perfidious,  as  Xenophon  affirms,  he  certainly  took  his 
measures  very  ill. 

Thus  easily  as  they  disposed  of  the  Persian  forces  that 
would  have  opposed  them,  the  Greeks  now  found  new  and 
most  formidable  difficulties  to  encounter.  In  Eastern  Ar- 
menia, according  to  the  information  which  Xenophon  ob- 
tained, they  had  crossed  the  Tigris  near  its  source.  They 
now  approached  the  head  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  while 
winter  still  advanced,  and  they  still  gradually  ascended  to 
a  higher  level  of  ground,  a  very  disadvantageous  change  of 
country  occurred.  For  three  days'  march  all  was  Anab  L  4 
desert  j  the  snow,  generally  six  feet  deep,  had 
blotted  out  all  roads:  the  north  wind,  always  extremely 
sharp,  often  blew  violently.  Guides  were  procured  from 
the  villages  without  difficulty  j  but  provisions  failed,  and 
wood  became  scarce.  The  Greeks,  unpractised  in  such 
climates,  seem  not  to  have  obtained  information  from  the 
natives  how  to  manage  their  fires,  or  to  profit  from  the 
shelter  which  snow  itself  may  afford.  In  traversing  the 
snowy  deserts  of  America,  the  first  business,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  halt  for  the  night,  is  to  clear  a  space  for  each 
fire,  sufficient  to  contain  the  party  that  is  to  sleep  around 
it.  The  snow  then  dissolves  little,  and  the  party  rest  on 
the  ground,  warmed  by  the  fire,  and  sheltered  from  all 
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Anab.  i.  4.       wind-     But.  the  Greeks  discovered  the  depth  of 

the  snow  only  by  its  melting,  where  they  made 

their  fires  on  it ;  and  on  the  snow  itself  they  laid  themselves 

to  rest,  exposed  to  the  bitter  blast.      Marching,  and  thus 

halting,  they  suffered  nearly  alike.      Some  lost 

their  toes,   some   their  eyes ;   many  slaves,  and 

even  some  of  the  soldiers,  died  of  cold  and  hunger.     The 

baggage-cattle  of  course  suffered,  and  many  perished. 

In  this  extraordinary  country,  in  the  latitude  of  the  finest 
climates,  the  rigour  of  an  arctic  winter  drove  the  inhabitants 
to  the  resources  which  are  familiar  in  Siberia  and  Tartary. 
They  formed  their  houses  under  ground,  where 
men  and  cattle  herded  together.      Nevertheless 
the  produce  of  the   soil  was   not   niggardly.     The   army, 
arriving  at  length  at  some  villages,  found  provisions  abound- 
ing ;    meat  of  various   kinds,  fowls,   and   wheaten   bread. 
Wine,  from  the  grape,  either  the  climate,  or  the  want  of 
modern  skill,  denied;  but  the  people  consoled  themselves 
with  beer ;  which  Xenophon  commends,  under  the  name  of 
barley-wine ;  and  altogether  the  change  of  condition  was 
found  so  advantageous  that  he  speaks  of  this  as  a  land  of 
luxury.     Fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  the  inhabitants,  se- 
cluded from  communication,  believed  their  con- 

c.  6.  s.  1. 

fident  assertion,  that  they  were  the  king's  troops, 
and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect. 
Here  therefore  they  rested  eight  days,  to  prepare  for  new 
fatigue. 

During  this  halt  Xenophon  resided  in  the  house  of  the 
chief  officer  or  magistrate  of  one  of  the  villages,  with  whose 
behaviour  he  was  much  satisfied.  When  the  army  moved 
again,  this  man  was  taken  as  a  guide,  and  his  son  as  a  host- 
age for  his  fidelity.  The  march  then  being  prosecuted  three 
days,  and  no  habitation  seen,  while  men  and  cattle  suffered 
much,  Chirisophus,  impatient,  imputed  to  the  guide  the  pur- 
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pose  of  avoiding  the  villages ;  and,  refusing  credit  to  his 
assertion  that  the  country  necessarily  to  be  traversed  was 
uninhabited,  in  anger  struck  him.  The  man  so  felt  the 
indignity  that,  though  his  son  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  he  left  them  the  following  night,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  Xenophon  expresses  himself  much  hurt  by  this 
Spartan  brutality  and  its  consequence.  He  adds  however 
that  it  was  the  only  occasion,  during  the  whole  march,  on 
which  he  had  any  difference  with  Chirisophus. 

Fortunately  the  river  Phasis  was  not  far  off,     B>c  400 
and  for  seven  days  its  course  directed  the  way.24      January.' 
Diverging  then  for  two  days,  the  army  reached     Diss- 
the  defiles  leading  from  the  lofty  plains  of  Armenia  to  the 
lower  country  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.     Here 
the  warriors  of  three  fierce  tribes,  the  Phasians,  Chalybs, 
and  Taocs,  none  owning  allegiance  to  the  great  king,  were 
assembled  to  dispute  the  passage.     Stratagem  however,  with 
superior  arms  and  superior  discipline,  enabled  the  Greeks  to 
force  their  way  with  little  loss.     The  defiles  being  passed, 
opposition  ceased ;  and,  in  the  plain  beyond,  villages  were 
found,  abundantly  stored  with  provisions  for  present  supply. 
But,  in  a  march  of  five  days  afterward,  no  food     Anab  ,  4 
could  be  obtained  :  the  Taocs  had  removed  every     c> "" s>  1-9' 
thing  to  strong  holds  on  the  hills,  and  the  Greeks  were  re- 
duced to  the  sad  necessity  of  adding  slaughter  to  robbery 
for  subsistence.    It  may  indeed  be  feared  that  mild  methods 
were  not  duly  tried  for  bringing  the  rude  people  to  an  ac- 
commodation.    One  of  their  strong  holds  was  stormed ;  and 

24  The  learned  author  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Geography  of  the  Anabasis 
has  supposed  that  the  guide,  who  deserted,  had  purposely  misled  the  Greeks, 
and  that  they  continued  long  to  wander  out  of  their  way.  Xenophon  furnishes 
no  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  supposition  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  accounts 
of  ancient  and  modern  travellers  seem  to  explain  why  an  experienced,  intelli- 
gent, and  faithful  guide  would  prefer  a  circuitous  road.  That  of  Tournefort, 
quoted  in  the  next  note,  suffices  to  vindicate  the  probability  of  Xenophon's 
narrative. 
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such  was  the  abhorrence,  among  the  unfortunate  families 
who  held  it,  of  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  that, 
when  resistance  was  found  vain,  the  women  threw  their 
own  children  down  the  steeps,  and  then,  with  the  men,  pre- 
cipitated themselves.  An  Arcadian  lochage,  JEneas  of 
Stymphalus,  endeavouring  to  stop  one  whose  dress  seemed 
to  mark  superior  rank,  was  dragged  down  the  precipice  with 
him,  and  they  perished  together. 

Anab  i  4  ^he  cattle,  thus  acquired,  supported  the  Greeks 

in  traversing,  during  seven  days,  the  country  of 
the  Chalybs;  a  people  distinguished,  among  the  Asiatics, 
by  their  superior  armour,  adapted  to  close  fight,  and  by  their 
courage  in  using  it.  This  people  had  removed  every  thing 
from  the  villages ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  proceeding  four 
days  through  the  more  level  territory  of  the  Scythinians, 
that  the  Greeks  found  a  supply.  After  four  days' 
march  again  they  arrived  at  Gymnias,  a  large  and 
wealthy  city.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  one  town  of  such 
a  description,  Opis,  on  the  river  Physcus  in  Media,  has  oc- 
curred in  the  whole  length  of  way  from  the  border  of  Meso- 
potamia to  this  place.  We  read  only  of  villages :  meaning 
apparently  towns  inhabited  solely  by  husbandmen,  with  the 
few  artificers  necessary  to  husbandry.  Here  fortunately  was 
found  a  disposition  to  prefer  peaceful  accommodation  to  the 
chance  of  war.  The  chief,  or  governor,  furnished  the  Greeks 
with  a  guide ;  and,  by  the  same  measure,  relieved  his  people 
from  guests  whom  they  feared,  and  revenged  them  on  neigh- 
bours whom  they  hated ;  for  the  guide,  in  pursuance  of  his 
instructions,  conducted  the  Greeks  through  a  country  which 
he  encouraged  them  to  plunder,  and  even  urged  them  to  burn 
and  destroy. 

This  man  had  engaged,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  lead  the 
army,  in  five  days,  within  sight  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  he 
made  his  word  good.  From  a  hill,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth 
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day's  march,  it  was  distinctly  seen.  The  leading  Anab.1<4. 
division  immediately  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  which 
was  presently  repeated  by  those  next  in  the  line ;  while  the 
rear,  ignorant  of  what  the  growing  tumult  meant,  apprehended 
an  enemy  in  front,  and  danger  more  than  common.  Press- 
ing however  forward,  to  give  the  assistance  that  might  be 
wanting,  they  presently  distinguished  the  reiteration  of  the 
cheering  words  "  the  sea!  the  sea!"  Joy  then  filled  every 
eye,  congratulations  flowed  from  every  lip ;  and,  in  the  tu- 
mult of  gladness,  without  waiting  for  orders  or  regular  per- 
mission, all  sedulously  employed  themselves  in  collecting 
stones,  with  which  a  large  barrow  was  quickly  raised,  as  a 
monument  of  the  happy  event.  Want  of  generous  gratitude 
was  not  among  the  national  vices  of  the  Greeks.  The  guide 
was  liberally  rewarded.  A  horse,  a  silver  cup,  a 
Persian  dress  were  presented  to  him,  with  ten 
darics  in  money,  and,  at  his  particular  request,  many  rings. 
He  then  pointed  out  a  village  at  a  distance,  which  would 
afford  commodious  quarters,  gave  directions  for  the  way 
forward,  through  the  country  of  the  Macrons,  and  in  the 
evening  took  his  leave. 

Next  day  a  circumstance  occurred,  in  another 

J  c.  8.  s.  1-6. 

manner  indicating  the  approach  of  the  army  to  the 
sphere  of  Grecian  communication  and  commerce.  While 
the  advanced  guard  were  felling  some  trees,  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  a  river,  a  body  of  the  Macrons  approached  to 
oppose  it.  Orders  were  not  yet  given  for  measures  to  force 
the  way,  when  a  targeteer  of  the  Grecian  army  came  to 
Xenophon,  and  told  him  "  he  had  overheard  the  enemy's 
conversation,  and  understood  their  language ;  in  short,  cir- 
cumstances altogether  gave  him  to  believe  theirs  to  be  his 
native  country  ;  for,  though  long  since  free,  he  had  originally 
been  imported  to  Athens  as  a  slave.  If  therefore  he  might 
be  permitted,  he  would  speak  to  them."  The  Macrons 
«  TOL.  v.  p 
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readily  listened  to  a  man  speaking  their  own  language;  and, 
being  told  that  the  Greeks  desired  their  friendship,  and  were 
enemies  to  the  king  of  Persia,  they  instantly  laid  aside  all 
appearance  of  animosity.  A  treaty,  presently  concluded, 
was  ratified  by  the  exchange  of  a  Grecian  fora  Macron  spear, 
with  invocations  of  their  respective  deities.  The  barbarians 
then  assisted  sedulously  in  felling  trees  and  clearing  the  way, 
mixed  without  reserve  in  the  Grecian  camp,  and  in  a  march 
of  three  days  through  their  country,  providing  the  best  mar- 
ket it  could  readily  afford,  conducted  the  army  to  the  Col- 
chian  mountains. 

Treaty  with  the  Colchians  being  either  neglected  or  un- 
availing, an  effort  of  some  difficulty  and  hazard  here  became 
\nab.i.4.  necessary.  But  against  superior  arms  and  dis- 
c.  s.  s.  7-17.  cjpijne>  directed  by  superior  science,  the  numbers 
and  bravery  of  barbarians,  though  seconded  by  very  advan- 
February.  tageous  ground,  as  usual  failed ;  and,  in  two  days 

more,  the  army  reached  the  first  great  object  of 
its  wishes,  a  Grecian  town,  Trapezus,  now  vulgarly  Trebizond, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  sea.  At  this  place,  a  large  and 
flourishing  commercial  settlement  from  Sinope,  itself  a  colony 
from  Miletus,  they  found  that  friendly  reception  which,  from 
those  claiming  the  same  ancestry,  speaking  the  same  language, 
acknowledging  the  same  religion,  though  unconnected  in  civil 
government,  they  had  promised  themselves.  Here  therefore, 
Anab.  i.  4.  as  ^or  *he*r  ^rst  arriyal  m  a  territory  intrinsically 

friendly,  they  performed  sacrifices,  vowed  to  the 
supposed  guides  of  their  march,  Protecting  Jupiter  and 
Hercules.  Games  in  the  Grecian  manner  were  added ; 
horse-races,  foot-races,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  pancratium. 
Thus  they  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  celebrate  their 
own  adventure,  to  entertain  their  kind  hosts,  and  to  show 
further  their  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  gods.25 

25  The  Greeks  passed  through  Armenia  in  midwinter.    Tournefort  set  out 
from  Trebizond  for  Erzerum,  the  modern  capital  of  Armenia,  in  the  train  of 
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SECTION  V. 

Return  of  the  Greeks.  —  Transactions  at  Trapezus.  —  Cerasus 
(beneficial  Effect  of  Grecian  Superstition},  Cotyora  (Spirit 
of  Grecian  military  Discipline),  Sinope,  Heraclea,  Port-Calpe. 

WHEN  once  thus  arrived  on  Grecian  ground,  it  was  not  easy 
to  persuade  the  multitude  that  any  considerable  dangers  or 
difficulties  could  necessarily  interfere  with  their  progress  to 
Greece.  But  their  numbers,  hitherto  so  important  for  their 
preservation,  became  now  their  hindrance.  One  or  two,  or 


the  bashaw  of  that  place,  toward  midsummer.  Even  at  that  season  the 
bashaw  took  a  circuitous  way,  as  the  more  commodious  and  less  rugged.  On 
the  seventh  of  June  nevertheless,  they  passed  over  bare  mountains,  with  snow 
on  the  ground  ;  the  cold  severe  ;  the  fog  so  thick  that  they  could  not  see  one 
another  four  paces  off ;  and  even  in  the  valley,  in  which  they  halted  for  the 
night,  not  a  stick,  nor  even  a  cowslot,  says  Tournefort,  was  to  be  found  to 
burn  ;  even  the  bashaw  could  have  no  victuals  dressed  that  day.  From  Trebf- 
zond  thus  far  (a  journey  of  five  days)  the  country  bore  a  near  resemblance  to 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Even  in  descending  the  mountains,  on  the  southern 
side,  the  way  was  through  narrow,  barren,  woodless  valleys,  inspiring,  accord- 
ing to  Tournefort's  expression,  nothing  but  melancholy.  It  was  not  till  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  day's  march,  in  that  favourable  season,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages that  a  bashaw,  going  in  peace  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
could  command,  that  they  arrived  among  fertile  fields,  in  which  various  grains 
were  cultivated  ;  and  not  till  the  twelfth  day  that  they  reached  Erzerum. 
Snow  had  fallen  at  Erzerum  on  the  first  of  June.  At  midsummer,  for  an  hour 
after  sunrise,  the  cold  was  so  sharp  there  as  to  benumb  the  hands  and  incapaci- 
tate them  for  writing,  though  the  midday  heat  was  inconvenient,  even  to  a 
Languedocian.  Not  a  tree  nor  a  bush  was  to  be  seen  around  Erzerum  :  fir, 
brought  a  two  or  three  days*  journey,  was  the  only  wood  known  for  burning . 
the  common  fuel  was  cow-dung  ;  of  the  effect  of  which  upon  his  victuals,  and 
the  smell  everywhere,  Tournefort  vehemently  complains.  Voy.  au  Levant, 
Lettre  18. 

According  to  the  same  respectable  writer,  the  shortest  way  from  Erzerum  to 
Trebizond,  for  a  single  man,  in  the  favourable  season,  is  only  a  five  days' journey. 
But  his  account,  and  all  accounts,  show  it  likely  that  the  direct  way,  from  the 
Armenian  plains  to  Trapezus,  would  have  been  impracticable  for  the  Grecian 
army,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  diverge  eastward.  Georgia,  though  to  the 
north,  has  a  much  milder  climate,  and  supplies  Armenia  with  fruits.  It  seen:  s 
therefore  every  way  probable  that  the  guide,  ill-treated  by  Chirisophus, 
executed  his  office  faithfully  and  ably,  while  he  remained  with  the  army  ;  con- 
ducting it  by  a  circuitous  indeed,  but  the  most  advantageous,  and,  at  that 
season,  perhaps  even  the  only  way. 
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perhaps  a  hundred,  might  readily  have  found  conveyance  by 
sea.  But  how,  at  Trapezus,  vessels  could  be  collected  for 
transporting  all,  and  how,  in  the  interval,  so  large  an  addition 
to  the  population  of  a  town  with  so  small  a  territory,  and  so 
distant  from  friendly  and  civilised  countries,  could  be  sub- 
sisted, were  matters  apparently  not  within  calculation.  On 
the  contrary,  to  pass  by  land,  to  any  point  of  the  connected 
line  of  Grecian  colonies,  for  a  small  party  was  perhaps  im- 
possible ;  yet  their  united  strength  might  probably  command 
its  way,  though  far,  through  a  hostile  country,  mountainous 
and  difficult,  with  a  few  Grecian  settlements  only,  at  wide 
Anab  i  s  intervals,  on  the  coast.  The  soldiers  however, 
5*  alive  to  the  impression  of  past  fatigues  and  perils, 
were  thoughtlessly  eager  for  the  passage  by  sea.  "  I  am 
tired,"  said  one,  "of  eternally  collecting  my  necessaries, 
walking,  running,  marching  in  rank  and  file,  mounting  guard, 
and  fighting.  With  the  sea  before  us,  why  should  we  not  use 
the  advantage,  and  proceed  the  rest  of  our  way  to  Greece, 
like  Ulysses,  sleeping?"26  This  improvident  speech  was 
received  with  general  applause ;  and  Chirisophus,  a  well- 
meaning  and  zealous,  but  not  an  able  officer,  confirmed  the 
impression,  by  exciting  hope  that  he  could  give  practicability 
to  the  proposal:  "  Anaxibius,"  he  said,  "who,  I  am  in- 
formed, now  commands  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  is  my 
friend,  and  if  you  will  commission  me,  I  think  I  can  bring 
both  transports  to  carry,  and  triremes  to  convoy  you." 
This  was  decisive ;  the  soldiers,  who,  in  the  deficiency  of 
established  subordination,  had  been  summoned  by  their 
generals  to  common  debate  upon  the  occasion,  immediately 
voted  that  Chirisophus  should  go  without  delay. 

It  remained  then  for  Xenophon,  the  other  generals  little 
assisting  in  difficult  circumstances,  to  provide  that  the  army 

26  Referring  to  Homer's  description  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
v.  116. 
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should  have  subsistence,  and  to  preserve  in  it  that  order  and 
discipline  without  which  it  would  risk  to  become  a  nuisance 
to  friends  or  a  prey  to  enemies.     Few  had  wherewithal  to 
buy  necessaries  in  the  Trapezuntine  market,  nor     Anab  }  5 
could  the  Trapezuntines  furnish  a  market  equal 
to  the  demand.     To  rob  the  neighbouring  barbarians  seemed 
the  only  resource;  and,  under  sanction  of  the  Ch.  15>s.4. 
common  Grecian   tenet,  that,  against  those   to 
whom  men  are  bound  by  no  compact,  they  are  by  no  moral 
or  religious  law  forbidden  any  violence,  it  was  put  in  practice 
without  scruple ;  at  the  proposal  of  Xenpphon  himself,  and 
under  regulations  of  his  proposal.     At  ftrst  this  nefarious 
expedient  was  successful;   but  repeated  losses   taught  the 
barbarians  to  secure  their  property,  and  revenge  themselves 
on  the  robbers.     A  marauding  party,  consisting     Anab.,.5. 
of  two  lochi,  was  mostly  cut  off;  Cleasnetus,  the 
commanding  lochage,  fell;  and  the  slaughter  was  altogether 
greater  perhaps  than,  in  any  one  action,  the  army  had  yet 
suffered.    Nothing  was  now  any  more  to  be  found 
within  distance,  for  completing  the  expedition  in 
a  day ;  for  the  guides  furnished  by  the  Trapezuntines,  in- 
structed in  the  considerations  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
their  town,  avoided  the  nearer  tribes.,  whose  friendship  had 
been  cultivated  or  was  desirable,  and  led  the  parties  to  those 
more  distant,  who  were  either  hostile,  or  whose  disposition 
the  Trapezuntines  little  regarded.    Thus,  without  advancing, 
the  Greeks  were  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a 
march   through   an   enemy's   country.     The  ne- 

,  c.  2.  s.  1. 

cessity  however  was  urgent  for  continuing  the 
practice,    and    giving    it,    if    possible,    increased    efficacy. 
Intelligence  therefore  being  obtained  of  a  strong 
hold  in  the  mountains,  where  the  tribe  esteemed 
the  most  warlike  of  the  coast  had  collected  their  cattle, 
Xenophon  put  himself  at  the  head  of  half  the  army,  and,  not 
P  3 
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without  hazard  equal  to  any  undergone  in  the  whole  expe- 
dition, stormed  it,  and  led  off  the  booty. 
Anab.  i.  5.  The  store  tnus  iniquitously  acquired  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  where  to  procure  another  supply 
nobody  could  tell,  while  the  return  of  Chirisophus,  and 
intelligence  from  him,  remained  equally  in  vain  expected. 
Xenophon,  always  fearing  that  vessels  for  trans- 
porting so  large  an  army  could  not  be  procured, 
had  proposed  sending  requisitions  to  the  Grecian  towns  on 
the  coast  to  repair  the  roads  communicating  between  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  march,  if  to  march  should 
at  last  become  necessary ;  but  the  soldiers  would  not  then 
hear  of  marching,  or  give  their  sanction  to  any  thing  that 
might  promote  the  purpose.  Sending  nevertheless  of  his 
own  authority  recommendation  of  the  measure  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, with  admonition  of  the  inconvenience  that  might 
arise  from  the  delay  of  so  large  an  army  in  their  narrow 
territories,  his  measure  had  extensively  the  desired  effect. 
A  proposal  to  press  vessels  for  the  transport-service  having 
been  better  received  by  the  army,  a  penteconter,  borrowed 
from  the  Trapezuritines  for  the  purpose,  was  committed  to 
Dexippus,  a  Lacedaemonian.  But  this  man,  betraying  the 
trust,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  and  left  the  deceived  army 
to  account  to  the  Trapezuntines  for  the  loss  of  their  vessel. 
These  nevertheless  lent  a  triaconter,  one  of  the  smallest 
vessels  used  as  ships  of  war  by  the  Greeks,  having  only 
thirty  oars.  Polycrates,  an  Athenian,  appointed 
commander,  was  diligent  and  successful;  many 
vessels  were  pressed,  and  the  cargoes  being  landed  at 
Trapezus  were  preserved  for  the  owners. 

The  evident  necessity  for  moving  was  now  become  such 

that  none  any  longer  refused  or  hesitated.     An 

estimate  being  made  of  what  the  vessels  collected 

might  carry,  it  was  presently  agreed  that,  under  the  two 
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eldest  generals,  Philesius  and  Sopheenetus,  all  who  had 
passed  their  fortieth  year  should  be  indulged  with  convey- 
ance by  sea,  together  with  the  sick,  the  many  women  and 
children,  and  the  heavy  baggage ;  and  that  the  rest  should 
march  by  land.  Through  the  fortunate  precaution  of  Xeno- 
phon  the  road  was  already  prepared.  The  marching  and  the 
navigating  divisions  then  moved  together,  and,  on  the  third 
day,  met  again  at  Cerasus,  another  settlement  of  Tournefort 
the  Sinopians,  on  the  Euxine  shore;  the  place  ![£',£ 
to  which  Europe  owes  the  cherry,  the  natural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  hills, —  first  carried  to  Italy  by 
Lucullus,  the  Roman  conqueror  of  the  country,  above  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  expedition  of  Cyrus; 
thence,  within  little  more  than  a  century,  naturalised  in 
Britain,  and  still,  wherever  it  has  spread,  bearing  in  its  name 
the  memorial  of  its  origin. 

On  re-assembiing  at  Cerasus  the  army  was  Anab.i.5. 
mustered,  and  the  heavy-armed  were  found  to  be 
still  eight  thousand  six  hundred  remaining  out  of  about  ten 
thousand.  It  is  certainly  matter  for  wonder,  that  no  greater 
loss  was  suffered  from  the  various  enemies  encountered ;  but 
what,  with  those  who  have  the  care  of  armies,  infinitely 
more  deserves  consideration,  is  that,  in  such  a  service, 
without  even  ordinary  conveniences,  without  tents,  without 
stores,  passing  through  changes  of  climate  the  most  violent, 
though  some  had  been  frozen  to  death,  scarcely  any  had 
perished  by  sickness.27 


8?  Xenophon's  summary  detail,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  loss  is  remark- 
able :  Ol  $s  oAXo/  iir«Aa>T0  ufrc  n  tro'/.iu,iuv,  xeti  %iovos,  xoti  t'i  TK  voffca,  as  if  he 
was  hardly  certain  that  any  had  died  of  sickness.  The  passage  may  perhaps 
be  most  nearly  translated  thus  :  The  rest  perished  by  enemies  and  snow,  and 
possibly  a  few  by  sickness, 

Since,  by  a  wise  and  humane  attention,  the  evil  of  that  formerly  dreadful 
scourge  of  the  modern  sea-service,  the  scurvy,  has  been  obviated,  the  men  em- 
ployed in  that  service  have  been  no  more  subject  to  mortality,  or  disability, 
from  sickness,  than  those  in  the  healthiest  occupation  of  civil  life  ashore. 
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The  delay  at  Trapezus  had  given  opportunity  to  dispose 
advantageously  of  the  slaves  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
march.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  object  of  the 
traffic  of  these  distant  settlements,  on  barbarian  shores,  to 
supply  Greece  with  slaves ;  and  there  seems  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that,  opportunity  exciting  cupidity,  cattle  and  corn 


In  land  warfare  indeed  circumstances  frequently  arise  in  which  the  health  of 
the  soldier  cannot  be  provided  for,  as  that  of  men  ashipboard  always  may. 
But  seeing  sickness  so  greatly  more  prevalent  in  one  service  than  in  the  other, 
may  it  not  deserve  consideration  what  are  the  circumstances,  among  those 
likely  to  affect  health,  in  which  they  do,  but  need  not,  differ  ;  or  need  not  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  do  ?  In  looking  to  those  circumstances  then,  two, 
much  within  the  officer's  power,  are  striking  ;  the  diet  and  the  clothing.  The 
seaman's  diet,  when  aboard,  is  provided  for  him,  and  he  has  scarcely  any 
choice  ;  the  soldier  is  often  much  at  liberty  about  both  meat  and  drink.  On 
the  contrary,  for  clothing,  the  seamen  manages  for  himself ;  chooses,  among 
what  he  possesses,  what  he  would,  on  different  occasions,  wear,  and  how  he 
would  wear  it ;  in  hot  or  in  cold,  in  wet  or  in  dry  weather,  in  action  or  in  rest. 
The  soldier  is  denied  almost  all  choice  :  the  admonition  of  his  feelings,  arising 
from  the  state  of  his  body  at  the  time,  given  by  beneficent  nature  purposely  to 
direct  bun,  he  is  forbidden  to  obey.  Young  and  old,  of  one  constitution  and 
another,  all  are  compelled  to  follow  the  same  regulations.  Pliant  youth 
readily  accommodates  itself  so  far  as  to  bear  what  is,  at  first,  severely  adverse  to 
the  feelings,  and  may  remain  injurious  to  the  constitution ;  especially  tight 
ligatures,  and  the  heat  produced  in  hot  weather  by  over  thick  or  over  close 
clothing  ;  insomuch  that,,  when  the  habit  is  fixed,  it  becomes  even  painful  to 
dispense  with  the  injurious  pressure  :  which  however  surely  cannot  be  advan- 
tageous preparation  for  winter  duty,  even  in  the  climate  of  our  own  island,  in 
its  internal  peace  amid  a  warring  world ;  and  must  be  still  more  injurious  on 
the  continent  for  the  mild  winter  campaigns  of  modern  European  warfare.  If 
then,  on  severe  service,  indulgence  is  allowed,  the  habit  of  the  parade  and  field 
of  exercise  is  adverse  to  a  just  use  of  it:  if  the  desire  is  not  done  away,  the; 
knowledge,  which  should  have  been  the  result  of  experience,  will  be  wanting. 
For  the  soldier  to  take  advantageous  care  of  himself  in  clothing,  as  the  seaman 
does,  he  must  have  the  seaman's  practice  in  that  care. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  limited  by  no  regulations,  either  for  clothing, 
as  the  soldier  with  us,  or  for  diet,  as  the  seaman  ;  though  for  one  important 
circumstance  of  diet,  they  were  limited  by  the  fortunate  ignorance,  hi  their 
age,  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  their  case  thus  it  might  appear  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choice,  advantageous  for  clothing,  was  not  generally  injurious  for 
diet ;  and  it  would  follow  that  the  denial  of  opportunity  to  consult  feeling  foi 
clothing  may  reasonably  be  suspected  to  be,  in  our  service,  the  injurious  cir- 
cumstance. Of  modern  physicians,  some  have  attributed  much  importance  tc 
clothing ;  others  appear  to  have  slighted  the  consideration  of  it.  Those  whc 
have  attended  armies  on  service,  diligently  adverting  to  all  circumstances,  wil 
best  know  how  to  estimate  its  value,  and  to  direct  practice  accordingly. 
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were   not   alone   sought   in   the   various    excursions    from 
Trapezus,  but  the  wretched  barbarians,  when  they  could  be 
caught,  were  themselves  taken,  and  exposed  in  the  Trape- 
zuntine  market.     The  spoil,  which  must  have  been  mostly 
collected  after  the  circumvention  of  the  generals,  was  now  of 
large  amount,  rising  chiefly  from  the  sale  or  ransom  of  pri- 
soners.    At  Cerasus  it  was  divided,  and,  accord-  Anab  h  ^ 
ing  to  custom,  a  tenth  was   committed  to  the 
generals,  to  be  disposed  of  in  offerings  to  the  gods  ;  princi- 
pally to  the  Delphian  Apollo  and  the  Ephesian  Diana. 

As  in  approaching  Greece  apprehension  of  dangers  and 
difficulties  wore  away,  a  carelessness,  approaching  to  scorn, 
of  discipline  and  subordination  grew :  the  generals  were 
regarded  only  as  attention  to  them  was  necessary  for  either 
profit  or  safety.  The  eve  of  departure  from 

c.  7.  s.  9-15. 

Cerasus  therefore,  after  a  stay  of  ten  days,  was 
chosen  by  a  profligate  band,  collected  by  a  profligate  lochage, 
for  an  attempt  to  plunder  a  village  of  friendly  barbarians  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Measures  however  were  so  ill  taken 
that  the  outrage  was  successfully  resisted,  and  the  lochage 
himself  killed,  with  many  of  his  associates.  But  the  bar- 
barians, alarmed  at  their  own  success,  sent  three  of  their 
elders  to  Cerasus,  to  complain  of  the  injury  attempted 
against  them,  to  deprecate  revenge  for  the  unpremeditated 
slaughter  made  in  their  necessary  defence,  and  to  offer,  what 
they  knew  Grecian  prejudices  made  important,  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  for  burial.  The  marching  division  of  the  army  was 
already  gone  when  they  arrived;  but,  the  Cerasuntines 
assuring  them  that  the  injurious  attack  had  been  the  unap- 
proved  measure  only  of  some  worthless  individuals,  they 
would  have  followed  by  sea  to  the  next  Grecian  town  on 
the  coast,  rather  than  appear  deficient  in  compliment  and 
apology  to  the  generals  and  army.  Unfortunately  the  mis- 
creants, who  had  fled  from  the  victorious  barbarians,  were 
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still  in  Cerasus.  Learning  what  was  going  forward,  and 
fearing  just  vengeance,  their  resource  was  to  excite  a  tumult, 
in  which  the  unfortunate  elders  were  stoned  to  death  ;  and, 
as  an  inflamed  multitude  is  not  guided  by  reason,  passion 
took  new  objects,  the  generals  themselves  were  alarmed,  and 
some  of  the  Cerasuntines  perished  before  quiet  could  be 
restored. 

These,  the  actions  of  a  profligate  few  or  an  impassioned 
multitude,  were  disowned  and  reprobated  by  the  generals, 
and,  in  any  moment  of  reflection,  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
army  ;  whose  principles  of  humanity  and  morality  never- 
theless, as  we  become  more  acquainted  with  them,  will  not 
se  *n  OIU"  estimation.  The  marching  division 


soon  after  entered  a  country  of  uncommonly 
rugged  mountains,  occupied  by  an  independent  horde,  the 
Mosyneeks,  with  complexions  singularly  fair  and  manners 
singularly  uncouth.  The  dissensions  of  this  people  among 
themselves  principally  facilitated  the  march  :  one  tribe  had 
no  sooner  resolved  to  oppose,  than  another  became  disposed 
to  favour  it.  Thus,  in  a  passage  of  eight  days, 
the  Greeks  found  means  to  obviate  opposition. 
Equally  unresisted,  they  crossed  the  still  loftier  mountains 
of  the  Chalybs,  subjects  of  the  Mosyneeks,  and  employed 
by  them  in  working  the  steel,  the  valuable  produce  of  their 
rugged  soil.  Descending  then  into  the  more  champaign 
country  of  the  Tibarenes,  they  were  met  by  heralds,  bearing 
presents,  the  pledges  of  hospitality.  But  peace  here  lost 
its  charms.  The  generals  themselves  had  observed  from 
the  heights,  with  longing  eyes,  that  the  villages  of  the 
Tibarenes  were  in  assailable  situations;  and  plunder  and 
gratification  to  the  dishonest  desires  of  their  troops  were 
immediately  proposed.  The  offered  presents  were  therefore 
rejected  ;  for  acceptance  would  have  engaged  them  in  com- 
pact with  the  givers  ;  and  this  would  have  engaged  the  gods 
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in  opposition  to  the  robbery,  for  which,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  hoped  to  obtain  divine  approbation  and  favour. 
Sacrifice  was  accordingly  resorted  to,  but  the  symptoms 
were  adverse:  more  victims  were  immolated,  but  in  vain. 
The  augurs  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  gods 
totally  disapproved  war  with  the  Tibarenes. 

Between  two  writers,  so  near  together  in  all  other  points 
as  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  the  difference  appears  ex- 
traordinary which  we  find  in  their  manner  of  speaking  of  the 
religion  of  their  age,  and  particularly  of  the  reputed  science 
of  divination,  which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
religion.  Thucydides,  a  man  evidently  of  very  serious  and 
generally  just  thought  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  has 
shown  no  faith  in  pretensions  to  prophecy,  nor  attributed 
any  consequence  to  a  sacrifice.  On  the  contrary,  Xenophon 
is  found  continually  holding  out  the  importance  of  various 
ceremonies,  especially  sacrifice,  and  avowing  implicit  credit 
in  that  science  which  pretended,  from  the  symptoms  of 
victims,  from  dreams,  and  from  various  occurrences  in 
nature,  to  learn  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  to  foretel  future 
events.  It  is  hazardous  to  undertake  to  say  for  another 
what  he  thought,  which  he  has  not  said,  on  a  subject  on 
which  he  has  said  much  ;  but  some  passages  in  the  writings 
of  Xenophon  seem  to  afford  ground  for  supposing  that  a 
strong  feeling  of  the  want  of  that  check  upon  the  passions 
of  men,  which  a  sense  of  religion  alone  can  insure,  and 
neither  the  religion  nor  the  morality  of  his  age  offered,  led 
him  to  value  a  superstition  which  might  be  employed  for 
the  most  salutary  purposes,  and  to  carry  the  profession  of 
his  belief  beyond  the  reality.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
we  find  cause  to  suspect  that  he  held  and  used  influence 
among  the  prophets  and  augurs  of  the  Cyrean  army :  and 
indeed  if  ever  deceit  for  preventing  evil  might  be  allowed,  it 
would  do  credit  to  the  scholar  of  Socrates  in  the  business 
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of  the  Tibarenes  ;  for  apparently  nothing  but  the  advantage 
made  of  a  salutary  superstition  could  have  preserved  the 
property  of  that  unoffending  people  from  plunder,  their 
persons  from  slavery,  and  probably  many  lives  from  slaughter. 
The  augurs  not  preaching  any  purer  morality  than  the  army 
professed,  not  holding,  as  any  general  rule,  "  that  unoffend- 
ing men  might  not,  without  offence  to  the  gods,  be  plun- 
dered, enslaved,  or  murdered,"  but  merely  insisting  "  that 
the  gods  denied  their  approbation  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances," the  presents  of  the  Tibarenes  were  at  length 

June  liter's  accePte^'     The  ^^  tnen  proceeded  peacefully 
through  their  country,  and  in  two  days  arrived 

at  Cotyora,  a  third  Grecian  colony  from   Sinope,  with  a 

port  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

Whether  ill  report  had  preceded  them  to  Cotyora,  or 

what  else  was  the  cause,  they  found  there  something  very 

different  from  the  hospitality  expected,   and   hitherto   ex- 
perienccd.  from  Grecian  towns.    Admission,  even 

r 


c.  5.  s.  5. 

***•  for  their  sick,  was  denied  ;  a  market,  even  with- 

out the  walls,  was  refused.  Plunder  thus  became  a  ne- 
cessary resource  ;  and  the  farms  of  the  Cotyorites,  and  the 
villages  of  the  neighbouring  Paphlagonians,  suffered.  But 
the  conduct  of  those  who  directed  the  counsels  of  the 
Cotyorites,  in  which  the  Sinopian  superintendent  held  the 
lead,  appears  to  have  been  remiss  as  it  was  illiberal.  With- 
out violence,  as  far  as  our  information  goes,  the  troops 
found  opportunity  to  enter  the  town.  To  insure  the  free- 
dom of  future  ingress  and  egress,  possession  was  taken  of 
the  gates,  and  quarters  were  required  for  the  sick  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  army  remained  encamped  without  the  walls,  and 
no  farther  force  was  put  upon  the  people.  Information 
quickly  communicated  to  Sinope  brought  a  deputation 
thence  to  the  army,  and  a  friendly  accommodation  followed. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  sick  should  remain  in  quarters,  that 
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a  market  should   be  provided,  and  that  vessels  should  be 
furnished  for  transporting  the  army  to  Heraclea,  the  next 
Grecian    town    beyond    Sinope,    and   the   most     Anab }  6 
easterly  on  the  coast  independent  of  that  city :     c' l' s 
Heraclea  was  a  colony  from  Megara. 

This  arrangement  fortunately  prevented  hostilities  threat- 
ened between  Greeks  and  Greeks,  but  did  not  enable  the 
soldiers  without  money  to  profit  from  the  market  provided. 
Though  the  farms  of  the  Cotyorites  therefore  were  spared, 
plunder  was  continued  among  the  Paphlagonian  villages. 
But  this  was  not  tamely  borne :  not  only  stragglers  from 
the  camp  were  cut  off,  but  nightly  alarm  was  sometimes 
extended  to  the  camp  itself.  During  the  awk- 

1*  5*  c«6.  s.  3. 

ward  leisure,  while  the  transports  were  waited  for, 
inquiry  was  made  about  the  way  by  land  through  Paphla- 
gonia:  but  reports  were  far  from  encouraging  to  attempt 
the  march.  Westward  of  Heraclea  a  very  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  extending  far  inland,  ends  in  precipices  against 
the  sea.  One  only  practicable  road,  through  most  hazard- 
ous defiles,  traversed  this  range.  Spacious  plains  followed, 
but  intersected  by  four  large  rivers,  of  which  the  Halys  and 
the  Parthenius  were  not  fordable.  The  country  was  united 
under  one  prince,  who,  with  a  hundred  thousand  men  at  his 
orders,  his  cavalry  the  best  in  Asia,  had  dared  refuse 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  great  king. 

Such  being  the  formidable  obstacles  to  the  passage  by 
land,  while  means  for  procuring  sufficient  vessels  for  the 
transport  by  sea  were  yet  doubtful,  the  successful  example 
of  those  Greeks   who,  from   small  beginnings,   had  raised 
flourishing  colonies  on  the  Euxine  shores,  engaged  the  con- 
sideration of  Xenophon.     What  advantages  would 
not  be  open  for  such  a  force  as  that  of  the  Cy- 
rean  army,  (for  by  that  name  it  became  now  distinguished,) 
could  its  united  exertions  be  directed  to  the  establishment 
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of  a  colony  ?     Those  whom  home  invited  might  easily  find 
their  passage  by  sea;   the  far  greater  number  would  pro- 
bably still  desire,  indeed  their  wants  would  urge  them,  to 
join  in  promising  adventure ;  and  could  they  any  other  way 
end  so  advantageously,  or  so  honourably,  an  expedition  of 
much  glory,  but  hitherto  of  little  profit,  as  by  extending  the 
Grecian  name  and  dominion  in  a  new  colony  on  the  Euxine 
shore  ?     Xenophon  communicated  his  idea  to  the  Ambra- 
ciot  Silanus,  the  principal  soothsayer  of  the  army ;  but  he 
was  unfortunate  in  this  communication.     Silanus  had  pre- 
served thus  far,  through  all  difficulties,  the  three  thousand 
darics,  presented  to  him  by  Cyrus  for  his  fortunate  prophecy, 
previous  to  their  meeting  with  the  king's  army  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  he  was  beyond  all  things  anxious  to  get  them 
safe  into  his  own  country.    A  project  therefore  which  tended 
directly  to  check  the  progress  of  the  army  toward  Greece 
alarmed  him  :  he  communicated  it  to  those  who,  he  thought, 
would  most  zealously  oppose  it ;    and  a  very  mischievous 
ferment  ensued.     The  principal  movers  were  the  general 
Timasion,  and  a  Boeotian  lochage,  named   Thorax.     The 
earnest  purpose  of  Timasion,  an  exile  from  Dardanum  in 
Troas,  was  to  make  the  powerful  army,  in  which  he  had 
been  raised  to  so  high  a  rank,  instrumental  to  his  restoration ; 
and,  to  engage  the  general  view  that  way,  he  proposed  the 
plunder  of  the  rich  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  of  which  the 
fertile  region  of  Troas  was  only  a  small  part,  as  the  object 
that  should  attract  attention.     Thus,  he  said,  the  labours  of 
the  expedition  would  indeed  be  rewarded,  and  all  go  wealthy 
to  their  several  homes.    Thorax  had  been  competitor  with 
Xenophon  for  the   command  formerly  held  by  Proxenus, 
and  ever  since  had  been  attentive  to  opportunities  for  op- 
posing his  successful  rival,  and  lessening  his  credit  with  the 
army.     Timasion  and  Thorax  thence  were  sedulous  in  ex- 
citing alarm  among  the  Heracleots  and  Sinopians,  readily 
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jealous  of  a  new  establishment  in  their  neighbourhood,  so 
powerful  as  the  Cyrean  army  might  have  made.  Having 
assured  themselves,  as  they  thought,  of  support  from  those 
people,  they  made  promises  to  the  army  which  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  perform.  Then  becoming  apprehensive 
of  the  army's  indignation,  they  solicited  accommodation  with 
Xenophon,  and  themselves  put  forward  a  project  for  a 
settlement  on  the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis,  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Euxine,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  fabulous  ad- 
venture of  the  golden  fleece.  This  again  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Neon,  who  commanded  for  Chirisophus  in  his  absence ; 
and  thus  shortly  the  whole  army  became  divided  in  views, 
and  filled  with  most  inconvenient  jealousies. 

In  his  account  of  this  business  it  has  been  clearly  the 
purpose  of  Xenophon  to  apologise  for  himself.  Circum- 
stances apparently  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  the  whole 
truth  ;  but  the  project  of  colonisation,  evidently  enough,  was 
not  popular  in  the  army.  The  soldiers  desired  to  become 
rich  by  a  more  compendious  method  than  tilling  an  uncul- 
tivated country  among  barbarians ;  and,  while  their  generals 
disagreed  among  themselves,  they  grew  careless  of  their 
generals,  and  held  their  own  assemblies  to  consider  of  putting 
forward  their  own  projects. 

Xenophon  then  took  upon  himself  to  call  the  army  to- 
gether. He  explained  his  conduct  and  intentions  so  as, 
according  to  his  own  report,  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
Encouraged  then  by  finding  himself  so  far  successful,  he 
proceeded  to  urge  to  consideration  the  dangers  and  the  dis- 
graces already  incurred  through  deficiency  of  subordination. 
He  related  the  transactions  on  their  quitting  Cerasus,  the 
particulars  of  which  were  not  generally  known ;  and  he 
called  their  attention  to  the  portentous  pollutions  there  in- 
curred and  hazarded.  *'  Greeks,  their  fellow-soldiers,"  he 
observedj  "  attempting  a  most  unjustifiable  outrage,  had 
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met  a  just  fate.  Barbarians,  not  only  connected  with  them 
by  friendly  intercourse,  but  vested  with  the  sacred  character 
of  heralds,  had  been  wickedly  murdered.  That  the  corpses 
of  their  fellow-soldiers  were  at  length  obtained  for  burial 
they  owed  to  the  moderation  of  the  barbarians,  together  with 
their  respect  for  religion,  and  to  the  kind  interference  of 
the  injured  Cerasuntines.  Were  enormities  like  these  per- 
mitted, instead  of  returning  glorious  to  Greece,  amid  the 
applauses  and  caresses  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  if  indeed 
their  misconduct  did  not  first  bring  destruction  on  them, 
they  would  be  avoided,  repelled,  and  detested,  wherever  they 
went  or  were  heard  of." 

Moved  by  this  strong  remonstrance,  the  army  resolved, 
That  all  the  late  transactions  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  that  a  better  order  of  things  should  be  enforced 
by  the  punishment  of  past  irregularity.  The  lochages,  as 
the  intermediate  order  between  the  generals  and  the  soldiers, 
were  reckoned  fittest  to  decide  on  the  conduct  of  both,  and 
the  whole  body  of  them  was  constituted  a  court-martial. 
After  accusations  against  inferiors  had  been  judged,  the 
generals  themselves  were  called  to  account.  Sophaenetus, 
Philesius,  and  Xanthicles  had  been,  by  a  vote  of  the  army, 
appointed  commissioners  for  the  care  of  the  cargoes  of  the 
merchant-ships  pressed  at  Trapezus,  and  goods  had  been 
missing.  Sophaenetus,  for  having  refused  the  office,  was 
fined  ten  mines,  about  thirty-five  pounds  ;  Philesius  and 
Xanthicles,  who  had  undertaken  it,  were  fined  twenty 
mines,  about  seventy  pounds,  each,  the  estimated  value 
of  the  missing  goods.28  Accusation  was  then  brought 

28  This  I  think  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which  has  however  some  difficulty. 
The  editors  have  indeed  supposed  an  omission  in  transcription.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  Xenophon  has,  like  his  translators,  Latin  and  English, 
imputed  peculation  to  Philesius  and  Xanthicles.  He  merely  says  that  they 
were  fined  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency,  without  declaring  whether  that 
deficiency  was  occasioned  by  their  dishonesty,  their  negligence,  or  their  ina- 
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against  Xenophon,  for  acting  with  injurious  haughtiness  in 
command,  and  particularly  for  beating  some  soldiers.  He 
acknowledged  striking  several  for  disorderly  conduct ;  quit- 
ting their  ranks,  to  run  forward  for  plunder;  endangering 
themselves  and  the  whole  army,  by  yielding  to  the  impression 
of  fatigue  and  cold  while  the  enemy  was  pressing  on  the 
rear.  But  he  insisted  that  he  had  punished  none  excepting 
when  the  good  of  all,  and  even  their  own  good,  required : 
he  had  given  blows  of  the  fist  (for  that  is  his  expression)  to 
save  them  from  strokes  of  the  enemy's  weapons29  ;  and 
those  who  were  now  so  forward  to  complain,  he  was  con- 
fident, would  be  mostly  found  such  as  Boiscus,  the  Thes- 
salian  boxer;  who  had  been  clamorous,  on  pretence  of 
sickness,  to  have  his  shield  carried  for  him,  and  now,  unless 
report  grossly  belied  him,  had  been  waylaying  and  robbing 
many  of  the  Cotyorites.  If  he  had  himself  ever  offended 
any  of  better  character,  they,  he  trusted,  would  recollect  if 
any  were  indebted  to  him  for  benefits ;  if  he  had  ever  re- 
lieved any  in  cold,  in  want,  in  sickness,  and  in  perils  from 
the  enemy;  if,  while  he  punished  the  disorderly,  he  was 
always  ready,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  honour  and 
reward  the  deserving.  It  sufficed  to  mention  these  things, 
and  Xenophon  was  honourably  acquitted. 

Such  detached  and  incidental  information  only,  which,  when 
collected,  will  give  no  system,  is  all  that  remains  whence  to 
gather  an  idea  of  Greek  military  law.  In  an  army  so  formed 
as  the  Cyrean  we  may  suppose  the  system  less  perfect  than 
under  the  government  of  Lacedaemon,  or  even  of  Athens. 
But  in  Xenophon's  account  of  this  expedition  we  may  per- 
haps more  than  elsewhere  discover  the  general  spirit  of  the 

bility.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  strange  award  to  punish  the  man  who  had  merely 
avoided  an  office,  and  not  to  punish  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  peculation  in 
an  office  ;  for  if  they  were  fined  only  to  the  amount  of  goods  they  had  fraudu- 
lently taken,  they  were  not  punished. 

29  "EfTKitra.  triif,  'cxa;  ^  ^yx.'^  Caro  &otef&iav  tr»toi70, 
VOL.  V.  Q 
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military  system  of  the  age.  What  we  find  principally  striking 
is,  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  arbitrary  and  lax.  We  won- 
der to  find  those  who,  in  civil  government,  were  zealots  for 
liberty,  even  to  licentiousness,  submit  so  readily,  in  military, 
to  an  undefined  command.  At  the  same  time  we  may  won- 
der, in  a  command  so  liable  to  interruption  and  control 
from  an  undefined  right  of  resistance  to  injury,  to  find  regu- 
larity and  subordination  nevertheless  generally  existing. 
Two  motives  however  we  may  observe,  comparatively  little 
felt  in  modern  European  armies,  powerfully  and  almost 
constantly  operating  upon  the  Greek;  the  hope  of  profit 
from  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fear  of  suffering 
from  the  enemy's  revenge.  Almost  unceasing  wars,  within 
a  narrow  country,  taught  every  Greek  the  value  of  military 
discipline.  Alone  he  felt  himself  weak;  in  a  phalanx  he 
felt  himself  powerful :  being  weak,  his  lot  would  be  death 
or  slavery  from  the  enemy;  being  strong,  all  the  enemy's 
possessions  would,  in  share,  be  his;  a  price  even  for  the 
enemy's  person,  sold  to  slavery,  would  reward  him  for  his 
submission  to  discipline.  Discipline,  in  short,  was  preserved 
among  the  Greeks  (the  comparison  appears  degrading,  but 
it  is  apposite)  as  among  the  smugglers  with  us ;  by  a  strong 
sense  of  a  common  interest  in  it.  Strong  acts  of  arbitrary 
power  then  are  congenial  and  necessary  to  every  simple 
government,  whether  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy. 
Being  therefore  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  civil  administra- 
tion, they  were  easily  borne  in  military. 
-a  i  5  ^e  armv  waited  forty-five  days  at  Cotyora  for 


c.  5.  s.  5. 


i.  6.  c.  i.  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  to  take  their  whole 
number,  and  then  proceeded  for  Sinope,  a  flourish- 
ing Grecian  town,  very  advantageously  situated  on  the  Paph- 
lagonian  coast;  the  mother-city  of  Gotyora,  Cerasus,  and 
Trapezus,  which  it  held  in  dependency ;  itself  a  colony  from 
Miletus.  We  cannot  here  but  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration 
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to  the  bold  and  successful  adventure  of  a  few  Greeks  who, 
wandering  thus  far  from  the  soft  climate  of  Ionia,  could 
wrest,  from  one  of  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  the  Persian 
empire,  a  seaport  and  territory  in  the  middle  of  his  coast, 
and  thence  extend  the  Grecian  name,  in  various  settlements 
on  barbarian  shores,  to  such  a  distance.  Arriving  at  Ar- 
mene,  one  of  the  ports  of  Sinope,  the  army  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  Chirisophus,  with  some  triremes,  on  his  way 
to  meet  them.  On  landing  they  were  greeted  with  a  present 
of  meal  and  wine  from  the  Sinopians  ;  much  for  that  people 
to  give,  but  far  below  their  wants.  They  had  hoped  to  have 
these  more  amply  provided  for  by  Chirisophus  j  but  he 
brought  them,  from  Anaxibius  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral, 
only  approbation  and  applause,  with  a  promise  that,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  they  should  be 
taken  into  pay. 

Hitherto  to  return  home  in  safety  had  been  the  4nab  ,  6 
great  object.  Now,  with  a  nearer  view  of  its 
accomplishment,  they  began  with  more  anxiety ^to  consider 
how  they  should  live  at  home ;  or  how,  before  they  yet  re- 
turned, they  might  acquire  means  to  live  there  in  some 
credit  and  ease.  Plunder  was  the  mode  which  the  principles 
and  circumstances  of  the  age  so  recommended,  that  they 
thought  they  should  be  wanting  to  themselves  if,  before 
they  separated,  they  did  not  use  their  united  strength  for 
the  purpose.  Where  it  should  be  exerted  remained  to  be 
determined;  and  they  began  to  consider  that  nothing  was 
more  necessary  to  success  than  unity  of  command.  For  a 
commander-in-chief  then  the  general  view  was  directed  to 
Xenophon :  many  officers  conferred  with  him  in  private ; 
and,  though  he  declared  his  resolution  to  avoid  the  invidious 
honour,  yet,  when  the  army  assembled  to  decide  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  proposed,  and  the  nomination  supported  by  a 
very  large  majority.  He  nevertheless  persisted  in  refusing 
Q  2 
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what,  he  confesses,  very  much  allured  his  ambition.  The 
state  of  Greece,  and  the  umbrage  that  would  be  taken  by 
the  Lacedemonian  government,  deterred  him  ;  but  the  army 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  excuse;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  recur  to  his  common  resource,  the  superstition 

Anab.  i.  6.  °^  tne  aoG-  Confirming  his  asseveration  with  an 
oath,  by  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  he  said  he 
had  consulted  the  deity  in  sacrifices,  whether  it  would  be 
better  for  the  army  and  himself  that  the  command-in-chief 
should  be  conferred  upon  him ;  and  the  divine  will  was  de- 
clared in  the  negative,  in  so  clear  a  manner  that  the  most 
inexperienced  in  augury  could  not  mistake  it. 

Unable  to  resist  such  an  argument,  the  army 
then  elected  Chirisophus ;  who  appears  to  have 
been  not  of  shining  talents,  but  a  prudent  and  worthy  man. 
He  declared  that,  had  their  choice  fallen  on  another,  he 
should  have  submitted.  On  the  acceptance  of  Xenophon's 
refusal  nevertheless  he  congratulated  both  them  and  Xeno- 
phon;  whose  appointment,  he  said,  could  scarcely  have 
been  otherwise  than  unfortunate,  on  account  of  the  ill  offices 
done  him  with  the  admiral  Anaxibius,  by  the  unprincipled 
Dexippus,  who  had  deserted  with  the  penteconter  from 
Trapezus.  He  then  freely  acknowledged  that  he  had  found 
his  own  interest  with  Anaxibius  not  such  as  he  had  hoped. 
His  best  exertions  however  should  not  be  wanting  to  serve 
them  in  the  honourable  situation  in  which  they  had  placed 
him ;  and  he  meant  to  sail  the  next  day  for  Heraclea.  Ac- 
s  11  cordingly,  after  a  stay  of  only  five  days  at  Sinope, 

c.2.  s.  1,2.  ^gy  embark^  and  on  the  morrow  reached 
Heraclea,  a  colony  from  Megara,  flourishing  in  population 
and  commerce.  They  were  greeted,  as  at  Sinope,  with  a 
present,  the  pledge  of  hospitality,  from  the  Heracleots  ;  and 
a  present  liberal  and  even  magnificent  for  a  state  like  theirs, 
a  single  city.  It  consisted  of  meal  equal  to  that  given  by 
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the  Sinopians,  a  larger  quantity  of  wine,  and  the  valuable 
addition  of  twenty  oxen  and  a  hundred  sheep. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Chirisophus  to 
check  the  project  of  robbery  and  plunder  which  had  been 
cherished,  and  to  conduct  the  army  quietly  to  Byzantium, 
where  he  expected  it  would  be  immediately  taken  into  Lace- 
daemonian pay.  This  however  was  not  generally  satis- 
factory ;  and  some  licentious  spirits,  foreseeing  opposition  to 
their  views  against  the  property  of  barbarians,  and  encour- 
aged by  a  degree  of  contempt,  which  seems  to  have  been 
general,  for  the  abilities  of  Chirisophus,  began  to  conceive 
more  criminal  designs.  More  than  half  the  army  were  Arca- 
dians or  Achaeans ;  and  the  generals,  who  had  the  Asaibm ,  6 
particular  command  of  those  troops,  not  superior 
in  abilities  to  Chirisophus,  were  far  inferior  in  estimation,  as 
their  cities  were  in  political  consequence  inferior  to  his. 
Hence  opportunity  occurred  for  some  worthless  officers, 
by  indulging  licence,  and  flattering  with  promises,  to  gain  a 
leading  influence  among  the  troops.  All  were  assembled  to 
deliberate  whether  to  proceed  by  land  or  sea;  a 
measure  indicating  that  either  the  authority  com- 
mitted to  the  commander-in-chief  was  very  defective,  or  he 
doubted  himself,  and  wanted  talent  for  command.  Lycon, 
an  Achaean  lochage,  rose  and  said, "  It  was  matter  of  wonder 
to  him,  that  the  generals  did  not  think  of  measures  for  pro- 
viding subsistence :  what  had  been  just  received  as  a  pre- 
sent would  not  last  three  days:  in  his  opinion  demand 
should  be  made  upon  the  Heracleots  for  not  less  than  three 
thousand  Cyzicenes."  The  Cyzicene  was  a  gold  coin  named 
from  the  Greek  city  of  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis,  in  value 
about  a  guinea.  This  extortion  seemed  over-modest  to  others, 
who  were  for  requiring  a  month's  pay,  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  Cyzicenes.  Presently  it  was  voted  that  ^  4 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  go  into  the 
Q  3 
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city,  and  Chirisophus  and  Xenophon  were  named.  Military 
authority  seems  to  have  ceased  j  the  commander-in-chief 
could  merely  excuse  himself  from  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
army,  become  a  popular  assembly;  and  Xenophon  inter- 
fered no  farther  than  to  join  with  Chirisophus  in  a  kind  of 
protest,  that  no  violence  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  friendly 
Anab  i  6  Grecian  city.  Regardless  of  this  protest,  the 

troops  appointed  the  Achaean  Lycon,  with  two 
Arcadian  officers,  Callimachus  and  Agasias,  to  go  as  their 
deputies  to  the  Heracleots.  Lycon,  according  to  report,  was 
not  sparing  of  threats  to  enforce  the  insolent  demand.  The 
Heracleots,  with  prudent  calmness,  answered,  that  they 
would  consult  upon  it.  The  leisure,  thus  gained,  they  em- 
ployed in  bringing  in  their  effects  from  the  country,  and  they 
shut  their  gates  and  manned  their  walls. 

The  mutineer   officers,    disappointed  by  these 

measures,  accused  the  generals  of  having  caused 
the  miscarriage,  and  persuaded  the  Arcadians  and  Achaeans, 
to  the  number   of  four  thousand  five  hundred,  all  heavy- 
armed,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Electing  then  ten  commanders,  they  negotiated  with   the 
Heracleots  for  transports   to   convey  them   forward:    and 
c.  2.  s.  11      anxiety  for  riddance  of  such  inmates  promoting 
c.  3.  s.  i.       ^e  busmesSj  they  were  quickly  supplied.     In  all 
haste  then  they  sailed,  eager  to  be  foremost  in  plundering  the 
Bithynian  Thracians. 

Thus  ended  the  command  of  Chirisophus,  about 

the  seventh  day  from  his  elevation.  Vessels  to 
carry  the  remainder  of  the  army  being  evidently  not  to  be 
procured,  Xenophon  offered  to  march,  still  under  the  Lace- 
daemonian general,  to  the  Propontis.  But  Chirisophus, 
disgusted  at  what  had  happened,  depressed,  apparently,  by 

sickness,   and  persuaded  by  some  of  his  officers, 

who  desired  the  exclusive  advantage  of  vessels 
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expected  from  Byzantium,  declined  the  offer :  he  would 
take  charge  only  of  the  small  body  particularly     Anab  l  g 
attached  to   him,    consisting  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  Grecian  heavy-armed,  and  the  Thracian  targeteers 
who  had  served  under  Ciearchus,  in  number  about  seven 
hundred.     There  remained  with  Xenophon  about  seventeen 
hundred  heavy-armed,  three  hundred  targeteers,  and  forty 
horse,  being  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  army. 

No  Grecian  town,  no  friendly  people,  was  to  be 
found  between  Heraclea  and  the  Bosphorus;  a 
distance  in  a  right  line  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  3°,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Bithynians,  a  Thracian  horde,  the  most  inimical 
to  the  Greeks,  and  the  most  skilled  in  war  of  any  barbarians 
of  that  continent.     Chirisophus  proceeded  along  the  coast 
to  an  unoccupied  harbour,  about  midway,  called  Port-Calpe ; 
thinking  there  to  meet  the  expected  vessels.     No     c  3  g  7 
occurrence  disturbed  the  march ;  but,  presently 
after  his  arrival,  a  fever  ended  the  general's  days. 31 

Xenophon  took  a  more   inland  road;  hoping 
by  brisk  progress,  directly  to  Chalcedon,  to  arrive 
before  the  Bithynians  could  assemble  in  any  great  numbers  to 
oppose  him.     But  this  hope  was  rendered  vain  by  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Arcadians  in  the  execution  of  their  project  for 
marauding.     Having  landed  by  night  at  Port-Calpe,  they 
had   proceeded  immediately  inland ;  and,  dividing  at   day- 
break, to  fall  at  once  upon  several  villages,  they  succeeded  in 


la-riv  E/V  'HgcixXtietv  \x  BU£«VT/OO 
srfoZf.  This  we  should  suppose  could  not  be  one  hundred  miles.  Yet  Arrian, 
in  his  Periplus,  calls  the  distance  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  stadia, 
which,  at  eight  stadia  to  the  mile,  is  more  than  two  hundred  miles ;  but 
probably  Arrian  reckoned  the  winding  of  the  coast,  which  might  be  more 
than  double  the  direct  distance. 

31  According  to  Spelman,  it  was  a  medicine  that  killed  Chirisophus  ;  but  I 
think  the  expression  of  Xenophon  may  be  interpreted  more  favourably  for 
the  physician ;  and  so  Leunclavius,  by  his  Latin  version,  appears  to  have 
thought. 

Q    4 
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their  purpose  of  surprise  :  numbers  of  cattle  were  taken,  and 
many  slaves.     Whether  these  were  the  slaves  or  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Bithynians  the  historian  has  not  specified,  but 
they  were  probably  both  ;  for  abundant  testimony  concern- 
ch  is  s  4    in&  tne  raanners  °f  tne  Greeks  gives  to  suppose 
Hist-    that,  upon  such  an  occasion,  free  and  bondmen, 
any  that  would  fetch  a  price  in  the  slave-market,  would  be 
equally  taken.     Such  being  the  ordinary  Grecian  practice, 
Anab  i  6      we  sna^  h'ttle  wonder  if  the  Bithynians  earned  the 
c.  4.  s.  i.       character,  which  report  gained  them,  of  singular 
cruelty  to  any  Greeks  who,  by  shipwreck  or  other  accident, 
fell  into  their  hands. 

A  hill  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Arcadians  where  to 
re-assemble.  But  the  Bithynians  meanwhile  collecting  in 
force,  pressed  them  so  that  while  some  joined  with  their 
booty,  and  some  without,  one  party  was  entirely  cut  off,  and 
of  another  only  eight  men  escaped.  The  en- 
couragement of  success  co-operating  powerfully 
with  the  stimulation  of  resentment,  the  numbers  of  the 
Bithynians  increased  rapidly  j  and  the  Arcadians,  passing 
the  night  on  the  hill,  found  themselves  in  the  morning  sur- 
rounded and  besieged.  The  Bithynian  cavalry  were  nu- 
merous, the  infantry  all  targeteers ;  while  the  Arcadians,  all 
heavy-armed,  open  to  annoyance  from  missile  weapons,  could 
not  return  a  wound ;  and  shortly  they  were  excluded  from 
their  watering-place.  Totally  at  a  loss  for  measures,  they, 
proposed  a  treaty,  and  terms  were  agreed  upon  ;  but  the 
Bithynians  refusing  to  give  hostages,  the  Arcadians  feared 
to  trust  them,  and,  in  extreme  anxiety,  they  passed  a  second 
night  on  the  hill. 

Xenophon  meanwhile,  pressing  the  march  of  his 

heavy-armed,  employed  his  small  body  of  cavalry 

in  ranging  the  country,  to  collect  intelligence  and  obviate 

surprise;  and  thus  he  obtained  information  of  what  had 
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befallen  the  Arcadians.  It  was  highly  desirable,  not  only  to 
relieve  them,  for  the  sake  of  many  valuable  officers  and  de- 
serving soldiers,  led  unavoidably  as  the  multitude  had  inclined, 
but  to  form  a  junction  with  them  for  the  security  of  the 
farther  march,  which  the  alarm  given  to  the  country  would 
make  otherwise  highly  dangerous.  In  the  defi-  Anab.i.  6. 
ciency  of  his  force  therefore  Xenophon  had  re- 
course to  stratagem.  He  directed  his  targeteers  and  horse, 
spreading  from  the  heavy-armed,  to  set  fire  to  every  thing 
combustible  that  fell  in  their  way.  Choosing  his  ground  for 
the  night  on  an  eminence,  whence  the  enemy's  camp-fires 
were  visible  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  he  caused 
numerous  fires  to  be  lighted,  to  give  the  appearance  of  extent 
to  his  camp,  and,  early  in  the  night,  all  to  be  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished. Thus  he  hoped  to  encourage  the  Arcadians  and 
alarm  the  Bithynians.  At  daybreak  he  marched,  proposing, 
by  a  sudden  assault,  to  pierce  the  Bithynian  line  and  join 
the  Arcadians,  who  would  co-operate  on  the  other  side.  His 
stratagem  took  effect  beyond  his  expectation  :  the  Bithynians, 
fearful  of  nightly  attack,  withdrew  silently.  The  Arcadians, 
finding  themselves,  with  the  dawn,  at  complete  liberty, 
marched  for  Port-Calpe  ;  and  when  Xenophon's  horse  ar- 
rived at  the  hill,  some  old  men  and  women  only  were  re- 
maining, with  a  few  sheep  and  oxen,  part  of  the  booty  taken, 
which,  in  the  haste  of  the  troops  to  move,  had  been  neglected. 
Xenophon  followed  to  Port-Calpe.  There,  with  the  Arca- 
dians, he  found  the  forces  which  had  marched  under  Chiri- 
sophus  ;  but  that  general  was  already  dead. 

Resting  the  next  clay,  Xenophon  prepared  on 
the   morrow  52,  with   the   accustomed   ceremony 


32  'EjTS/S^  ?s  viu-iea,  \-yiwro  rr,s  ilf  rctvro  trvvodev.  —  Something  seems  wanting 
here  ;  but  the  meaning  is  sufficiently  decided  by  the  expression,  soon  following, 
%  •?«,£  lrt<rct.v  xipxTauoi,  whence  it  appears  that  Leuuclavius  has  translated 
well,  and  Spelman  ill.  The  day  next  after  the  battle,  in  the  Greek  mode  of 
expression,  the  second  day,  the  Arcadians  passed  on  the  hill,  the  third  they 
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.  of  sacrifice,  for  an  inroad  into  the  country  to  collect  pro- 
visions :  and  he  trusted  that  the  alarm,  which  he  had  excited 
among  the  Bithynians,  would  not  yet  be  subsided  so  far  but 
that  he  might  have  leisure  for  burying  the  Arcadian  slain. 
The  symptoms  of  the  victims  being  declared  favourable,  the 
Arcadians  went  out,  under  cover  of  his  march,  and  themselves 
buried  their  dead ;  and  in  the  evening  all  returned  together 
to  the  camp.  Misfortune  and  disgrace  had  now  sufficiently 
excited  disgust  among  the  Arcadians  toward  those  who  had 
persuaded  the  secession,  and  prepared  them  for  sober  counsel. 
Anab.  i.  6.  The  older  and  more  respectable  of  their  officers 
s'7'8'  therefore,  Agasias  of  Stymphalus,  Hieronymus 
of  Elis,  and  some  others,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
army,  it  was  resolved  that  the  former  order  of  united  strength, 
under  the  former  generals,  should  be  restored,  and  that  in 
future  it  should  be  death  to  propose  a  division  of  the  army. 
But  though  union  and  subordination  were  thus  renewed, 
some  very  inconvenient  jealousies  and  suspicions  remained 
among  the  soldiers.  It  was  imagined  that  the  ge- 
nerals, especially  Xenophon,  bent  upon  founding 
a  colony,  were  desirous  of  delaying  and  impeding  the  return 
to  Greece.  The  coast,  from  Heraclea  to  the  Bosphorus,  was 
yet  wholly  unoccupied  by  Greeks.  Port-Calpe  lay  nearly 
midway.  There  a  peninsular  rock,  with  precipitous  sides, 
containing  room  for  the  habitation  of  ten  thousand  men, 
commanding  a  plentiful  fountain  and  a  commodious  harbour, 
was  connected,  by  a  narrow  neck,  with  a  great  extent  of 
fruitful  country,  abounding  with  well-inhabited  villages,  and 
bearing,  even  on  the  water's  edge,  a  profusion  of  excellent 
ship-timber.  The  combination  of  advantages  for  a  military 
and  commercial  settlement  was  uncommon.  But  the  greater 


marched  to  Port-Calpe,  the  fourth  they  rested,  and  the  fifth  buried  the  slain. 
[The  deficiency  observed  by  Mr.  Mitford  has  been  supplied  by  Zeune  on  the 
authority  of  two  MSS.  He  reads  i>irn^xi»  ^1 
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part  of  the  soldiers  having  families  or  friends  in  Greece, 
whom  they  had  left,  not  through  want  at  home,  but  some 
urged  by  a  disposition  for  adventure,  others  allured  by  the 
fame  of  advantages  gained  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  were  now 
beyond  all  things  anxious  to  return.  The  real  difficulties 
however  still  opposing  were  not  small.  Could  vessels  have 
been  procured,  the  passage  to  Byzantium  was  easy ;  but  so 
much  was  not  hoped  for.  Meanwhile  they  were  without 
provisions;  and  to  prevent  them  from  collecting  any  from 
the  country,  and  to  check  their  march  through  it,  the  fierce 
and  active  Bithynians  had  been  now  joined  by  the  well- 
appointed  cavalry  of  the  satrap  Pharnabazus.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  generals  desired  to  place  the  incumbrances 
of  the  army  in  the  peninsular  rock  of  Calpe,  where  a  small 
guard  would  secure  them,  while  the  most  active  of  the  troops 
might  seek  necessaries  for  all.  But  the  obvious  advantages 
of  the  port  and  the  adjoining  territory,  strengthening  the 
suspicion  entertained  that  the  generals  wanted  to  entrap  them 
there,  command  and  persuasion  were  equally  ineffectual  to 
induce  the  soldiers  to  pass  the  neck. 33 

Under  these  difficulties,  Xenophon  recurred  to  his  usual 
resource,  the  power  of  superstition  over  Grecian  minds.  We 
are  equally  with  him,  as  with  his  master  Socrates,  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  think  of  their  belief;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  seriousness  with  which  Xenophon  continually  speaks  of 
his  confidence  in  augury,  and  the  pains  he  has  taken  frequently, 
and  especially  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  justify  his  con- 
duct under  the  declared  will  of  the  gods,  his  own  account 
nevertheless  appears  clearly  to  indicate  policy  in  all  his  mea- 
sures. This  at  least  seems  certain,  that  no  confidence  in 
any  symptom  of  the  victims  ever  induced  him  to  neglect  any 


33  Spelman  has  satisfied  himself  here  with  translating  unintelligibly  what,  in 
the  original,  seems  indeed  not  by  itself  very  clear,  but  yet  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  sequel. 
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part  of  the  duty  of  a  general.  Calling  the  army  together,  he 
pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  proceeding  by  sea,  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  march  by  land,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  moving,  which  their  pressing  wants  occasioned  ; 
and  he  concluded  with  proposing  sacrifice,  to  learn  whether 
*ne  g°ds  would  favour  their  march.  The  Am- 


braciot  Silanus  having  deserted  the  army  at  Hera- 
clea  to  pass,  with  his  three  thousand  darics,  by  sea  to  Greece, 
the  Arcadian  Arexion,  his  successor  in  the  dignity  of  chief 
prophet,  presided  at  the  sacred  ceremony.  He  declared  all 
the  symptoms  unfavourable,  and  the  march  was  stopped  for 
the  day.  Among  the  soldiers,  hungry  and  dissatisfied,  some, 
as  Xenophon  has  candidly  avowed,  did  not  scruple  to  say 
that  the  prophet's  declaration  had  been  influenced  by  Xe- 
nophon. 

Informed  of  this,   Xenophon   caused    procla- 

mation to  be  made  that  sacrifice  should  be  again 

offered  on  the  morrow,  when  all  prophets,  if  any  were  in  the 

army,  should  attend,  and  any  soldiers  might  be  spectators. 

Many  came  ;  sacrifice  was  thrice  repeated,  and  the  symptoms 

always  unfavourable.     The  disappointment  was  in 

some  degree  relieved  by  a  report,  said  to  have 

been  communicated  by  a  merchant-ship  passing  along  the 

coast,  that  Cleander,  harmost  of  Byzantium,  was  coming, 

with  triremes  and  transports.     It  was  then  more  cheerfully 

resolved  to  wait  the  day  ;  but  still  it  was  urged 

that  sacrifice  should  be  offered,  to  know  if  the 

gods  would  approve  an  inroad  to  collect  provisions.     Sacri- 

fice, thrice  again  repeated,  forbade  this  equally  as  the  march. 

The  soldiers  thronged  about  Xenophon's  tent,  complaining 

of  want  of  food  j  but  he  persisted  in  declaring  he  would 

undertake  nothing  with  unfavourable  omens. 

On  the  next  day  sacrifice  was  again  offered; 
the  anxious  soldiers   crowded   around,  and   the 
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victims  still  forbade.  The  generals  then  agreed  that  the 
march  was  not  to  be  undertaken.  Assembling  then  the  army, 
Xenophon  spoke  for  them :  "  Probably,"  he  said,  "  the 
enemy  were  now  collected  in  force,  and  for  whatever  pur- 
pose they  moved  it  might  be  necessary  to  fight :  if  therefore 
the  baggage  were  deposited  in  the  strong  post  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  march  were  managed  in  just  preparation  for 
action,  possibly  the  victims  might  favour  the  measure." 
Here  seems  to  appear  some  explanation  of  the  mystery  of 
Xenophon's  conduct.  At  least  his  expression  amounts  to  a 
declaration,  afterward  explicitly  made34,  that  he  thought  the 
gods  commonly  favoured  human  prudence,  and  would  not 
give  the  reward  of  wisdom  and  just  precaution  to  folly  and 
rashness,  or  of  diligence  and  vigour  to  remissness  and  sloth. 
Pressed  however  as  the  soldiers  were  by  hunger,  their 
jealousy  of  the  purpose  of  the  generals  prevailed ;  Anab  u  6 
they  exclaimed  against  moving  into  the  peninsula, 
and  called  for  immediate  sacrifice.  Draught-oxen,  alone  to 
be  found  for  victims,  were  immolated,  but  still  the  symptoms 
were  adverse. 

The  want  of  food  now  became  severe.  Neon,  an  Asinaean, 
(not  a  Lacedaemonian,  but  of  those  subjects  of  Lacedaemon 
who  were  included  under  the  more  comprehensive  name  of 
Laconians,)  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  general 
in  the  room  of  Chirisophus.  Desirous  of  gratify- 
ing his  new  command,  he  offered  to  lead  any  who  would  put 
themselves  under  him,  notwithstanding  any  foreboding  in 
the  sacrifices,  to  plunder  some  villages  to  which  an  Hera- 
cleot,  following  the  army,  undertook  to  conduct.  About 
two  thousand  turned  out,  with  sacks,  leathern  bottles,  and 
javelins.  While  dispersed  among  the  villages  for  plunder, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  the  satrap's  cavalry :  full 

34  See  forward,  p.  239.  ;  and  Xen.  Anab.  1.  6.  c.  4.  s.  2.  6.  and  12. 
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five  hundred  were  killed  j  a  few  reached  the  camp ;  the  rest, 
assembling  on  a  hill,  defended  themselves,  but  dared  not 
move.  In  the  whole  expedition  so  great  a  loss  had  not  been 
suffered  from  an  enemy. 

Anab  "  6  ^n  ^ne  ^rs^  intelligence  of  the  event  Xenophon 

°'  assembled  the  army,  and  having  sacrificed  a 
draught-ox  (it  is  to  be  presumed  the  symptoms  were  favour- 
able, though  he  has  omitted  to  say  it),  he  marched  with  all 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  brought  off  the  distressed  party. 
The  Bithynians  however  followed,  occupied  the  thickets 
about  the  camp,  and  after  dusk  suddenly  attacking  the  out- 
guards,  killed  some,  and  drove  the  rest  within  the  line. 
Great  alarm  ensued  through  the  army;  and  though,  by  a 
proper  disposition,  immediate  danger  was  soon  obviated,  no 
small  despondency  remained. 

Thus  at  length  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  sufficiently 
tamed,  to  obey  the  orders  or  take  the  advice  of  their  gene- 
rals.    Next  morning  they  submitted  to  be  conducted  into 
the   peninsula,  and  an  entrenchment,  strengthened  with  a 
palisade,  was  made  across  the  neck.    Fortunately, 
on  the  same  day,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Heraclea 
with  corn,  wine,  and  live  cattle,  or,  in  the  historian's  phrase, 
victims.35 

Early  on  the  morrow  Xenophon  rose  to  sacri- 
fice, and  not  only  the  prognostics,  from  the  very 
first  victim,  were  favourable,  but,  as  the  ceremony  drew  to 
a  conclusion,  the  prophet  Arexion  saw  an  eagle,  portending 
good  fortune.  Immediately  he  exhorted  Xenophon  to 
march.  The  slaves,  camp-followers,  and  baggage  were  left 
in  the  peninsula,  with  a  guard,  under  the  command  of  Neon, 
composed  of  all  the  soldiers  who  had  exceeded  their  forty- 
fifth  year :  all  the  rest  marched  under  Xenophon. 
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They  had  not  proceeded  two  miles  when  they     Anab  ,  6 
fell  in  with  some  scattered  bodies  of  those  slain 
in  the  last  excursion.     It  was  their  first  care  to  bury  these 
as  they  advanced.     Arriving  about  mid-day  near 
the  villages,  they  collected  some  necessaries,  but 
avoided  dispersing  for  plunder ;  and  suddenly  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  large  force,  upon  some  hills,  not  two  miles  off, 
Persian  horse  and  Bithynian   foot,  checking  their   march 
upon  discovering  the  Greeks,  and  forming  in  order  of  battle. 
Arexion  immediately  sacrificed,  and  the  very  first 
victim  was  favourable.     Xenophon,  knowing  the 
temper  of  the  enemy,  thought  it  important  immediately  to 
march  against  them.     While  he  was  directing  the 
reserve,  the  head  of  the  column  halted  at  a  deep 
glen^6,   crossing  the  way.     The  generals  hesitated  to  pass 
it,  with  the  enemy  so  near ;  and  the  Arcadian  Sophaenetus, 
oldest  of  those  present,  gave  his  opinion  decidedly  against 
the  risk.     Xenophon  however,  confident  that  it 
was  safer  to  attack  such  an  enemy,  cavalry  and 
targeteers,  than  to  retreat  before  them,  insisted  upon  going 
forward :  "  the  victims  had  been  all  favourable,"  he  said, 
"  the  omens  all  happy  j"  and  this  argument  enabled  him  to 
prevail. 

Having    passed   the   glen  unmolested,  appre- 
hension changed  into  over-hardiness,  and  the  tar- 
geteers ran  forward,  without  orders.     The  Persian  horse, 
with  the  crowd  of  Bithynian  foot,  met  them  with  advantage 


36  N«?r<sj.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  thank  Spelman  for  his  explanation  of  this 

word,  for  which  Strabo  affords  clear  authority  in  his  ninth  book H%6ztiTctt 

Se  rys  xfaws  y  Kttftf,  x.  r.  A.  p.  640.  vel  418.  The  Latin  translators,  satisfied 
with  the  word  saltus,  at  least  risk  to  mislead  their  readers.  Xenophon  has 
certainly  meant  to  describe  a  valley,  or  glen  ;  what  in  the  provincial  speech  of 
the  south  of  England  is  called  a  Bottom,  in  that  of  the  north  a^Dene  or  a  Gill ; 
and  the  action  of  the  horse  shows  that  it  was  without  wood,  or  very  scantily 
wooded. 
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Anab.is.  c.5  of  ground ;  put  them  to  flight,  followed  toward 
the  heavy-armed  phalanx,  which  was  advancing 
briskly,  and  approached  with  an  appearance  of  firmness. 
But  when  the  trumpet  sounded,  the  paean  was  sung,  and, 
with  a  shout,  spears  were  presented,  not  waiting  the  charge, 
they  turned  and  fled.  Timasion,  with  the  small  body  of 
Grecian  horse,  completely  dispersed  the  left  wing :  but  the 
right,  pressed  by  no  troops  capable  of  rapid  pursuit,  collected 
again,  and  the  phalanx  was  obliged  to  advance  twice  more 
to  charge.  Meanwhile  the  targeteers  rallied,  and  exerting 
themselves  against  those  whom  the  heavy-armed  had  thrown 
into  confusion,  the  rout  at  length  became  complete ;  the 
enemy's  horse  flying  from  the  Grecian  foot,  even  down  the 
steep  sides  of  the  glen,  says  the  historian,  as  if  horse  were 
pursuing  them.  Raising  their  trophy  then  the  Greeks  re- 
turned, and  about  sunset  reached  their  camp. 

The  advantage  of  Xenophon's  policy  became 
quickly  manifest.  An  army  of  Persians  and 
Bithynians  differed  widely  from  itself,  encouraged  by  suc- 
cess or  dejected  by  defeat.  Directing  their  care  to  remove 
their  property  out  of  reach  of  those  against  whom  they  now 
despaired  of  defending  it,  they  gave  no  more  disturbance 
to  the  Greeks.  Their  families  and  more  portable  effects 
were  carried  up  the  country.  Apparently  the  slaves  em- 
ployed in  tillage,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  tillage,  were  left ; 
for  parties,  sent  daily  from  the  Grecian  army,  brought  in 
corn,  wine,  pulse,  and  figs.  The  historian  has  not  specified 
that  this  booty  was,  in  any  part,  contribution  by  compact, 
obviating  the  destruction  of  farms  and  villages ;  but  such 
profitable  excursions  could  not  be  lasting  without  some 
moderation  and  method  in  plunder.  We  find  however 
absolute  freebooting  (perhaps  only  against  the  more  distant 
or  refractory  townships)  not  only  was  allowed, 
but  regulated  by  a  common  vote  of  the  army  : 
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when  no  military  duty  interfered,  parties  might  maraud  on 
their  private  account :  when  the  generals  directed  an  ex- 
pedition, the  booty  taken  belonged  to  the  common  stock. 

But  the  expectation  of  a  profitable  trade  now  brought 
supplies  from  the  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast;  a  circum- 
stance probably  foreseen  by  Xenophon ;  so  that  there  was  a 
constant  and  plentiful  market.  Thus  the  army  waited 
patiently  for  Oleander,  who  was  expected  from  Byzantium. 
Meanwhile  rumour  having  circulated  of  an  in-  Anab ,  6 
tendon  to  establish  a  colony  at  Port-Calpe,  not  c-6-8-2'3- 
only  the  Greek  merchants  were  looking  to  it  for  new 
sources  of  commerce,  but  the  nearest  Bithynian  tribes  sent 
a  deputation  to  Xenophon,  inquiring  upon  what  terms  they 
might  be  received  into  friendship  and  alliance. 


SECTION  VI. 

Return  of  the  Greeks.  —  Political  State  of  Greece.  —  Arrival  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Governor  of  Byzantium  at  Port-  Calpe.  — 
Respect  for  Lacedcemonian  Officers.  —  March  of  the  Army  to 
Chrysopolis.  —  Arrival  in  Europe.  —  Transactions  at  By- 
zantium. —  Despotism  of  Lacedaemonian  Officers. 

THE  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  return  of  the  Greeks,  thus 
far,  may  seem  little  connected  with  any  great  political  in- 
terest of  the  Greek  nation ;  and  yet,  for  the  pictures  which 
Xenophon's  account  of  it  furnishes  of  the  Grecian  character, 
manners,  religion,  art  of  war,  and  military  policy,  for  the 
information  concerning  Grecian  colonies,  maintaining  them- 
selves and  flourishing,  far  from  the  mother-country,  insu- 
lated among  fierce  and  warlike  barbarians,  and  perhaps  yet 
more  for  the  insight  into  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
that  vast  empire  which  had  once  nearly  involved  Greece  in 
its  growing  vortex,  and  never  ceased  to  be  a  formidable  and 
interesting  neighbour;  they  would  claim  much  consider- 
VOL.  v.  R 
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ation  in  Grecian  history.  But  what  has  preceded  is  more- 
over an  introduction  hardly  to  be  dispensed  with  for  the 
sequel,  where  the  connection  with  the  deepest  interests  of 
Greece  becomes  intimate. 

The  Lacedaemonian  government  being  at  this  time  arbiter 
of  the  Greek  nation,  or,  according  to  the  phrase  of  ancient 
writers,  holding  the  empire  of  Greece,  in  the  difficult 
management  of  that  singular  kind  of  imperial  dominion  no 
consideration  perhaps  was  more  important  than  that  of  the 
relation  in  which  it  stood,  or  might  stand,  with  the  Persian 
empire.  Having  taken  part  with  Cyrus,  first  obscurely,  but 
afterward  openly,  the  result  of  that  prince's  enterprise  must 
necessarily  be  looked  for  with  anxiety ;  and  his  defeat  and 
death,  with  the  complete  overthrow  of  his  cause,  and 
triumph  of  the  royal  arms,  could  not  fail  to  be  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  alarming.  They  were  alarming  as  the 
power  of  the  Persian  empire,  undistracted  by  rebellions,  was 
of  itself  formidable ;  but  they  were  still  more  so  as  views 
adverse  to  the  peace  of  Lacedaemon  would  be  opened  for 
that  large  part  of  the  Greek  nation  itself  which  bore  the 
Lacedaemonian  supremacy  not  without  extreme  reluctance. 

Nor  would  the  return  of  the  Cyrean  Greek  army,  or  the 
Ten-thousand,  (the  former  name  distinguishing  it  in  its  own 
day,  the  latter  among  posterity,)  be  indifferent  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian government.  Considering  how  that  army  was 
composed,  though  two  Lacedaemonians  had  successively 
held  the  principal  authority,  yet  its  approach  to  states  now 
under  the  Lacedaemonian  dominion,  and  to  Greece  itself, 
with  numbers  so  little  diminished,  and  fame  for  its  achieve- 
ments great  and  singular,  and  views  and  disposition  wholly 
unknown,  would  require  some  watching,  as  even  an  indis- 
pensable duty  of  a  government  looked  to  for  the  general 
protection  of  the  nation.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment, powerful  abroad,  was,  through  the  contest  of  parties, 
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as  we  have  seen  in  treating  of  Athenian  affairs,  distracted 
and  unsteady  at  home.  The  expectation  of  many  in  the 
Cyrean  army,  and  especially  of  the  late  general  Chirisophus, 
had  been  that,  in  consequence  of  the  part  taken  in  the 
cause  of  Cyrus,  war  could  not  fail  between  Lacedaemon  and 
Persia;  and  hence  the  hope  of  being  taken  into  the  Lace- 
daemonian service,  with  the  revived  prospect  of  fortune. 
But  this  appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  turn  of  politics 
at  Lacedaemon,  and  especially  upon  the  decision  whether 
Lysander's  party  or  that  of  Pausanias  should  rule  there. 
For  though  direct  information  of  the  domestic  politics  of 
that  state  rarely  reaches  us,  yet  the  sequel  will  considerably 
confirm  what  preceding  matters  show  probable,  that  Ly- 
sander's party  could  not  persevere  in  the  line  taken  when 
the  Lacedaemonian  government  determined  to  support  the 
rebellion  of  Cyrus,  which  was  clearly  making  war  with  the 
king ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  party  of  Pausanias, 
perhaps  always  opposing  that  measure,  but  certainly 
strengthened  by  its  failure,  which  would  bring  discredit  on 
their  opponents,  proposed  to  strengthen  themselves  farther, 
and  possibly  also  hoped  to  do  their  country  the  best  service, 
by  managing  reconciliation,  first  with  the  western  satraps, 
and  then,  through  them,  with  the  court  of  Susa  itself.  In 
this  policy  we  find  an  important  step  had  been  already 
gained;  for  Pharnabazus,  who  ruled  the  north-  Anab>1-7 
western  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  was  among  the 
actual  allies  of  Lacedaemon. 

Such,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered,  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Cleander,  harmost  of  Byzantium,  so  long  looked  for, 
at  length  arrived  at  Port-Calpe ;  but,  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected fleet,  brought  only  two  triremes,  with  not  a  single 
transport.  Dexippus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  had  deserted 
with  the  penteconter  borrowed  from  the  Trapezuntines, 
confident  in  his  favour  with  Anaxibius  and  Cleander,  and 
R  2 
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in  the  terror  of  the  Lacedaemonian  name,  was  restrained 
neither  by  fear  nor  shame  from  returning  to  the  army  he 
had  so  grossly  injured;  he  came  in  Oleander's  train.  It 
happened  that,  when  they  landed,  a  large  detachment  was 
absent  on  an  expedition ;  and  some  marauders,  who  thought 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  private  plunder,  were  re- 
turning with  a  large  number  of  sheep,  stolen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.37 Falling  in  with  Oleander,  they  feared  they 
should  lose  their  booty;  but,  knowing  the  character  of 
Dexippus,  they  proposed  to  deliver  the  whole  to  him,  to 
Aiiab.i.6.  return  them  a  part  at  his  pleasure.  Some  other 
soldiers,  accidentally  witnesses  of  the  transaction, 
remonstrating  that  the  sheep  were  the  common  property 
of  the  army,  Dexippus  ordered  them  to  disperse.  The 
soldiers  disregarding  the  commands  of  one  so  little  entitled 
to  respect,  Dexippus  hastened  to  Oleander,  and  telling  his 
story  uncontradicted,  received  an  order  in  consequence  of 
which  he  arrested  a  soldier  of  the  lochus  of  the  Arcadian 
Agasias.  The  lochage  accidentally  passing,  rescued  the 
man,  conceiving  the  interference  of  Dexippus  to  be  grossly 
impertinent.  A  tumult  ensued;  the  soldiers  reviled  Dex- 
ippus as  a  deserter  and  traitor :  their  passions  warmed ; 
they  began  to  throw  stones ;  and  Oleander's  seamen,  and  in 
the  end  Oleander  himself,  alarmed,  ran  toward  the  shore. 
Xenophon  and  the  other  generals  presently  in- 
terfering stopped  the  tumult  and  apologised  for  it; 
but  Oleander,  previously  instigated  by  Dexippus,  and  now 
vexed  at  the  fear  he  had  shown,  threatened  to  depart  im- 


37  "Sfr^nrtufMt.  means  here  not  the  army,  exercitus,  simply,  as  Spelman  and 
the  Latin  translators  have  turned  it,  but  agmen  or  exercitus  qui  in  expeditionem 
educitur,  as  Hederic  has  justly  explained  the  word.  The  generals,  it  appears, 
were  mostly  present  while  the  ff-Tg««v/e*»  was  out.  The  ego;,  mentioned  in 
this  passage,  seems  to  be  the  hill,  one  end  of  which  formed  the  peninsula,  and 
the  other  stretched  into  the  plain  country,  as  described  by  Xenophon  in  his 
account  of  Port-Calpe,  1. 6.  c.  4.  s.  3. 
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mediately,  to  proclaim  the  army  enemies  to  Lacedsemon, 
and  to  send  directions  that  no  Grecian  city  should  receive 
them :  nor  would  he  accept  any  apology  less  than  the 
delivery  of  the  soldier  arrested,  and  the  officer  who  released 
him. 

To  Greeks  and  freemen,  who  had  been  asserting  the  glory 
of  the  Grecian  name  at  a  distance  before  unthought  of  for 
Grecian  arms,  who  had  been  defying  the  power  of  the 
greatest  monarch  in  the  world  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
vast  empire,  this,  from  the  governor  of  a  little  colony 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  was  a  strange  greeting,  just  as 
they  were  returning  to  their  country,  powerful  still,  they 
thought,  while  they  held  together,  and  respectable  when 
they  should  separate.  The  generals,  aware  that  the  business 
might  be  serious,  assembled  the  army.  Some  made  light 
of  Oleander  and  his  threats :  Xenophon  addressed  the  as- 
sembly thus:  "Fellow-soldiers,  we  are  already  Anab.,  6 
approaching  the  Grecian  cities,  and  you  know  c>6-Sl9 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  preside  over  Greece.  Perhaps 
however  you  do  not  enough  know  that  in  every  Grecian 
city  the  will  of  any  Lacedaemonian  suffices  for  any  act  of 
authority.  Should  Oleander  then,  who  commands  Byzan- 
tium, report  us  to  the  other  governors  as  a  lawless  band, 
refractory  against  the  authority  of  Lacedaemon,  and,  espe- 
cially, should  he  find  credit  with  Anaxibius,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  equally  to  stay  here  or 
to  go  elsewhere.  We  must  therefore  necessarily  obey  those, 
whatever  they  command,  whom  the  cities  whence  we  come 
obey.  I  therefore  (for  I  understand  Dexippus  accuses  me 
of  persuading  and  supporting  Agasias)  will  exonerate  you 
from  the  imputation  and  its  consequences  by  submitting 
myself  to  judgment;  and  I  hold  that  all  others  accused 
ought  equally  to  surrender  themselves ;  that  so  you,  justly 
expecting  to  receive  credit  and  honour  in  your  country,  may 
R  3 
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not,  on  your  return  to  it,  be  deprived  of  the  common  rights 
of  Grecian  citizens." 

Anab.  i.  e.          Agasias,  always  attached  to  Xenophon,  warmly 
i- 10>  n'  exculpated  him,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  sur- 
render himself.     He  requested  only  that  some  officers  might 
be  appointed  to  assist  in  his  justification;  and  the  choice 
being  allowed  him,  he  desired  the  generals.     Ac- 
cordingly these,  with  Agasias,  and  the  man  rescued 
by  Agasias,  going  to  Cleander,  declared  they  came  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  common  vote  of  the  army  to  offer  themselves, 
and  all  that  army,  or  any  member  of  it,  to  be  judged  by  him, 
and  disposed  of  at  his  discretion.38    This  appears  a  complete 
acknowledgment  of  despotic  authority  over  the  Greek  nation, 
not  in  one  sovereign,  but  in  every  Spartan  in  office.     Agasias 
then  presented  himself  as  the  person  who  had  rescued  the 
soldier,   alleging  his  knowledge  of  the  soldier's 
merit  and  of  Dexippus's  treachery,  and  declaring 
that  he  had  no  thought  of  resisting  Cleander,  or  any  whom 
he  knew  to  act  under  his  authority.     Cleander  however  re- 
quired that  Agasias  and  the  soldier  should  be  left  in  custody; 
and,  dismissing   the  generals,  told  them  he  should  desire 
their  attendance  at  the  trial. 

Xenophon,  again  assembling  the  army,  recom- 
mended that  a  deputation,  in  the  name  of  all, 
should  request  from  Cleander  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners. 
It  was  accordingly  voted  that  the  generals  and  lochages,  with 
Dracontius  a  Spartan,  and  a  few  others  selected  for  the 
occasion,  should  wait  upon  him.  That  formidable  army, 
which  had  made  the  Persian  monarch  tremble  on  his  throne, 
and  traversed  his  empire  in  defiance  of  his  force,  then  threw 
itself,  by  the  voice  of  its  favourite  general,  in  these  humble 
terms,  on  the  mercy  of  a  Lacedaemonian  governor  of  a  town 

38  These  are  strong  terras,  but  they  are  faithful  to  the  original  of  Xenophon, 
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in  Thrace  j  out  of  his  government,  and  supported,  on  the 
spot,  by  no  greater  force  than  the  crews  of  two  small 
ships : 

"  The  accused,"  said  Xenophon,  addressing  Anab  }  6 
Oleander,  "are  in  your  power  j  and  the  army  c 
submits  them  and  itself  to  your  discretion.  Nevertheless  it 
is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  all  that  they  be  not  put  to  death, 
but  restored  to  the  army,  with  which  their  former  merits 
have  been  great.  Should  this  favour  be  obtained,  the  army 
promises,  if  you  will  take  the  command,  to  show  itself 
orderly  and  obedient,  and  able,  the  gods  willing,  to  defy  any 
enemy.  It  is  indeed  their  earnest  wish  to  serve  under  your 
immediate'orders  ;  that  you  may  know,  from  experience,  the 
comparative  merits  of  Dexippus  and  all  others,  and  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  desert." 

Such  submission  (such  servility  it  might  perhaps  on  some 
occasions  be  called)  at  length  satisfied  Oleander.  Wonder 
is  apt  to  arise  at  testimonies  like  this  concerning  what,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  has  been  so  much  eulogised  as 
Grecian  liberty.  But,  however  later  authors  may  have  ex- 
tolled Greece  as  the  favourite  land  of  freedom,  in  the 
assertion  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  afforded  example 
for  all  the  world,  yet  we  find  the  portrait  there  exhibited 
harmonising  with  every  account  remaining  from  the  incom- 
parable writers  who  lived  in  the  republican  times ;  all  show 
that  the  spirit  of  independency  indeed  ran  high  in  Greece, 
and  often  produced  actions  most  worthy  of  admiration ;  but 
that  substantial  freedom  was  little  found  there.  And  if,  from 
what  actually  was,  we  turn  to  the  observations  and  schemes 
of  the  ablest  speculative  men  of  the  same  ages,  we  find 
Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Aristotle  unable  to  propose  how 
Greece  should  be  free.  This  then  may  be  Xenophon's 
apology  for  the  politics  recommended  in  that  work,  so  ad- 
mired by  the  ancients,  his  Cyropaedia.  Fortunately  for  us, 
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we  derive  from  our  forefathers  incomparably  better  prin- 
ciples, with  fair  and  glorious  example  of  better  practice. 

Oleander,  feeling  enough  his  importance  as  a   Lacedae- 
monian in  office,  had  however  liberality  as  well  as  talents. 
Anab.  i.  e.     "  ^e  conduct  of  the  army,"  he  said,  "  sufficiently 
confuted  the  report  of  its  disaffection  to  Lace- 
daemon.     The  accused  should  be  immediately  restored,  and 
he  would  not  refuse  the  honourable  office,  offered  him,  of 
leading  it  to  Greece."     Immediately  he  entered 
into  a  connection  of  hospitality  and  friendship 
with  Xenophon ;  but  the   sacrifices   being,  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  unpropitious,  he  assembled  the  generals,  re- 
mitted the  command  into  their  hands,  and,  promising  the 
army  the  best  reception  in  his  power  on  its  arrival 
at  Byzantium,  after  mutual  compliments  paid,  he 
departed  by  sea. 

The  army  then,  marching  under  the  former 
generals,  traversed  Bithynia  unmolested ;  but, 
finding  no  plunder  in  the  direct  way,  turned  and  collected 
large  booty  of  slaves  and  cattle.  On  the  sixth  day  they 
arrived  at  Chrysopolis  on  the  Bosphorus,  over-against  By- 
zantium, where  they  were  so  among  Grecian  colonies  that 
they  might  reckon  themselves  almost  arrived  in  Greece. 

The  apprehension  excited  by  the  Cyrean  army,  emerging 
from  barbarous  countries,  and  approaching  the  western 
shore  of  Asia,  was  in  some  degree  common  to  Greeks  and 
Persians ;  and  indeed  the  conduct  of  that  army  had  afforded 
to  both  but  too  much  ground.  Pharnabazus  especially  was 
alarmed.  Bithynia,  one  of  the  wilder  provinces  of  his 
satrapy,  having  been  already  plundered,  and  his  cavalry, 
assisting  the  people  to  protect  their  property,  repeatedly 
fought  and  defeated,  it  was  feared  that  the  richer  parts  of  his 
j  7  c  l  country  might  invite  its  next  enterprise.  As 
s<2'3'  an  ally  of  Lacedaemon  therefore  he  applied  to 
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Anaxibius,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander-in-chief,  pressing 
earnestly  for  the  removal  of  the  Cyreans  out  of  Asia. 
It  seems  probable  that  to  these  circumstances  we  should 
look  for  the  considerations  which  determined  Oleander  to 
avoid  the  command  after  he  had  undertaken  it,  and  leave 
the  army  to  its  own  ways  for  the  march  to  the  Bosphorus ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  suspected  that  the  indications  in  the 
sacrifices  were  but  artificial  auxiliaries  to  his  purpose. 
Apparently  not  averse  to  the  politics  of  Lysander,  he  would 
perhaps  gladly  have  commanded  such  an  army  as  the  Cyrean 
for  war  against  Persia.  To  conciliate  therefore,  rather  than 
offend  it,  would  be  his  purpose;  and  he  might  be  willing 
that  it  should  commit  the  hostilities,  possibly  projected 
before  he  left  it,  which  would  provoke  war,  provided  he 
incurred  no  blame. 

But  connection  with  the  opposite  party  in  Lacedaemon  is 
rather  indicated  in  the  conduct  of  Anaxibius;  though  with 
principles  so  loose  that,  where  private  gain  was  in  view,  party 
interests  held  no  competition  with  it.  In  the  moment  he 
seems  to  have  reckoned  that,  to  make  the  most  of  his  high 
command  during  the  short  remainder  of  its  term,  he  should 
gratify  the  satrap.  Accordingly,  sending  for  the  generals 
and  lochages  of  the  Cyrean  army  to  Byzantium,  he  pro- 
posed its  immediate  passage  to  the  European  shore ;  offer- 
ing pay  for  the  whole,  to  commence  on  its  arrival.  This 
having  been,  now  for  some  time,  the  object  of  the  best 
hope  for  the  greater  part,  was  acceded  to  with  general  joy. 
Xenophon  had  declared  his  purpose  to  sail  imme-  Anab  ,  7 
diately  for  Athens ;  but  at  the  request  of  Anax-  °' u  s' 5' 
ibius  he  held  his  command  for  the  passage  to  Byzantium. 
There  at  length,  finding  themselves  once  more  on  European 
ground,  and  supposing  themselves  established  in  the  service 
of  the  republic  that  commanded  Greece,  they  felicitated 
themselves  as  if  all  difficulties  were  ended  and  they  were 
already  at  home. 
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No  pay  however  had  yet  been  issued  when  they  were 
surprised  with  an  order  to  assemble,  out  of  the  town,  with 
arms  and  baggage,  as  for  a  march.  Under  much  uneasi- 
ness, anxiety,  and  discontent  this  order  was  slowly  obeyed. 
Anab.  i.  7.  Nearly  all  however  were  assembled  when  Anax- 
ibius  came,  and,  calling  together  the  generals  and 
lochages,  directed  them  "  to  proceed  to  the  Chersonese, 
where  Cyniscus,"  he  said,  "  the  Lacedaemonian  governor, 
would  receive  them  into  pay ;  and  provisions  for  the  way 
they  might  take  from  the  Thracian  villages."  The  generals, 
surprised,  yet  obedient,  began  making  the  necessary  in- 
quiries concerning  the  roads,  and  the  state  of  the  country 
to  be  passed.  Meanwhile  intelligence  of  the  purpose 
getting  among  the  soldiers,  set  them  instantly  in  fury. 
Snatching  their  arms,  some  ran  back  toward  the 
gate,  and,  upon  its  being  shut  against  them,  with 
vehement  complaints  of  ill  treatment,  threatened  to  force  it; 
others,  running  to  the  shore,  found  an  easy  passage  over  the 
mole  into  the  town,  where  some  of  their  comrades  were  yet 
loitering.  Joined  by  these  they  forced  the  gate,  and  the 
whole  army  rushed  in. 

The  utmost  alarm  and  terror  pervaded  Byzantium.  The 
agora  was  instantly  deserted.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  bar- 
ricaded themselves  in  their  houses,  some  fled  aboard  the 
ships ;  all  apprehended  the  rapine  and  carnage  usual  in 
a  place  taken  by  storm.  Anaxibius  himself,  running  to  the 
shore,  passed  in  a  fishing-boat  to  the  citadel,  and  sent  in  haste 
to  Chalcedon  for  a  re-enforcement  to  the  small  garrison. 

The  Cyrean  generals  themselves  feared  that,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which   the  dishonest   and  weak  policy  of  the 
Spartan  commander-in-chief  had  superinduced,  they  should 
hardly  be  able  to  restrain  the  army  from  outrage.      Xe- 
nophon,  who  had  still  attended  at  the  particu- 
lar request  of  Anaxibius,  when  he  saw  the  gate 
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forced,  fearing  for  the  town,  for  the  army,  and  for  his 
own  character  and  safety,  had  pressed  in  with  the  soldiers. 
Quickly  he  engaged  their  attention.  Crowding  Anab  ,  7 
about  him  they  said,  "  Now,  Xenophon,  is  the 
time  to  raise  yourself  and  serve  us :  the  army  is  at  your  de- 
votion, and  the  city,  and  the  fleet  in  the  harbour,  and  all 
that  both  contain,  are  your  own."  "  Right,"  said  Xeno- 
phon, "  but  the  first  thing  necessary  is  order  among  you. 
Form,  as  quickly  as  possible."  That  called  the  Thracian 
square,  where  they  happened  to  be,  having  space  enough, 
he  was  instantly  obeyed ;  the  heavy-armed  formed  in  co- 
lumn, fifty  deep ;  the  targeteers  ran  to  the  flanks.  Having 
thus  checked  thoughtless  violence  in  the  outset,  Xeno- 
phon, in  a  soothing  speech,  represented  to  the 
army  "  the  iniquity  and  dishonour  of  injuring  the 
Byzantines,  who  had  never  injured  them,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  resisting  the  power  of  Lacedaemon,  which  had 
subdued  Athens,  and  now  commanded  Greece;"  and  in 
conclusion  he  recommended,  "  that  a  deputation  be  sent  to 
Anaxibius,  to  assure  him  that  they  had  returned  into  the 
town  with  no  purpose  of  outrage,  but  certainly  with  the 
wish  to  obtain  from  him  that  assistance  which  he  had  pro- 
mised :  that  should  he  still  refuse  it  they  were  ready  to  march 
away  at  his  order ;  but  they  were  desirous  of  demonstrating 
that  their  obedience  was  willing,  and  that  to  beguile  them 
was  unnecessary."  The  army  was  persuaded,  and 
the  deputation  was  sent. 

The  circumstances,  both  of  Greece  and  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  offered  numerous  opportunities  for  adventurers, 
especially  for  military  adventurers.  There  happened  to  be  in 
Byzantium  a  Theban,  named  Cyratades,  who  professed  the 
business  of  a  general,  ready  to  serve  anywhere  in  the  com- 
mand of  troops,  for  Greek  cities  or  other  nations.  While 
the  army  was  waiting  this  man  came  and  proposed  himself 
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for  their  leader,  undertaking  to  conduct  them  to  profitable 
enterprise  in  Thrace,  and,  in  the  interval,  to  provide  them 
subsistence  from  his  private  means.  The  mention  at  the 
Anab.i.7.  same  time  of  pay  and  plunder  had  excited  atten- 
tion, when  the  officers  who  were  sent  into  the 
citadel  returned  with  a  message  from  Anaxibius,  assuring  the 
army  that  they  should  have  no  cause  to  repent  their  mo- 
deration and  obedience;  that  he  would  report  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian government  their  good  conduct,  and  would 
consider  by  what  means  he  might  immediately  serve  them. 
Soothed  thus  by  Anaxibius,  and  upon  the  point  of  losing 
Xenophon,  who  was  still  bent  upon  returning  to  Athens, 
officers  and  men  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Cyratades. 
He  promised  that  every  necessary  for  setting  out  on  their 
proposed  expedition  should  be  ready  next  morning,  victuals, 
drink,  victims,  and  a  prophet,  (it  is  Xenophon's  list,)  and 
upon  this  they  quietly  marched  out  of  the  town.  They 
were  no  sooner  gone  than  Anaxibius  caused  the  gates  to 
be  locked,  and  proclamation  to  be  made  that,  if  any  soldiers 
of  the  Cyrean  army  were  any  more  found  in  Byzantium, 
they  should  be  sold  for  slaves.  Such  was  the  treatment  of 
this  gallant  army,  on  its  first  arrival  in  a  European  Greek 
city,  from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  united  forces  of 
Greece. 

Xenophon  (who  had  staid  thus  long  at  the  particular  re- 
quest of  Anaxibius)  found  himself,  in  return  for  his  service 
in  preserving  the  town  from  pillage  and  slaughter,  banished  in 
common  with  the  whole  army  from  its  walls.  Ap- 

c.  24. 

plying  to  Oleander,  the  governor,  his  host,  he 
obtained,  with  some  difficulty,  permission  to  enter ;  but  upon 
condition  that  he  would  sail  with  Anaxibius,  who,  on  the 
approaching  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  command,  was  to 
return  to  Greece. 

Whether  the  policy  of  Anaxibius,  or  his  own  presump- 
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tuous  folly,  had  urged  Cyratades  to  an  undertaking  which 
could  only  involve  him  in  immediate  shame,  (though  it  ap- 
pears far  more  likely  the  former,)  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
provide  even  one  day's  subsistence  for  the  army.  Anab  K  7 
Its  obedience  therefore  was  instantly  withdrawn  c>  1-  s' 25' 
from  him,  and  the  troops  took  quarters  for  themselves  in 
the  Thracian  villages ;  under  what  compact,  or  with  what 
violence,  we  are  uninformed.  Xenophon  only  proceeds  to 
observe,  that  none  of  the  generals  having  influence  enough 
to  unite  all  in  any  settled  design,  the  army  wasted  in  in- 
action. Many  of  the  soldiers  sold  their  arms: 

*      c.  2.  s.  1,  2. 

some  got  their  passage  for  Greece ;  some  settled 
themselves  in  the  Grecian  towns  on  the  Propontis.  Anax- 
ibius  rejoiced  in  this  decay  of  that  once-powerful  and  proud 
army ;  less  as  he  feared  injury  to  any  Grecian  settlement, 
or  to  the  Lacedaemonian  authority,  than  as  he  hoped  to  be 
paid  for  gratifying  the  Persian  satrap. 

Apparently  the  Lacedaemonian  government  remained  yet 
balancing  what  policy  to  follow  toward  Persia.  But  it  seems 
likely  that  Lysander's  party  had  communicated  with  the 
Cyreans,  and  encouraged  hope  of  Lacedaemonian  service  for 
them  through  war  in  Asia.  Thus  the  party  of  Pausanias, 
which  still  preponderated,  would  entertain  the  greater  jea- 
lousy of  them,  and  be  more  disposed  to  direct  or  approve 
the  conduct  of  Anaxibius.  That  officer,  quitting  at  length 
his  command,  took  Xenophon  with  him  for  the  voyage  to 
Greece.  He  put  into  the  port  of  Parium,  near  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  strait  of  the  Hellespont,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  farther  communication  with  Pharnabazus.  But, 
without  a  character  to  win  esteem,  upon  losing  his  power  he 
could  no  longer  command  respect.  The  policy  of  Asiatic 
councils  was  now  directed  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
superseding  officers,  Aristarchus,  who  had  passed  up  the 
Propontis  to  take  the  government  of  Byzantium,  and  Polus, 
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the  new  coramander-in-chief,  who  was  daily  expected.  The 
promise  of  Aristarchus  was  already  engaged,  that  no  dis- 
turbance should  be  given  by  the  Cyrean  army  to  the  Bithy- 
nian  satrapy.  Anaxibius  then,  no  longer  able  to  profit  from 
service  to  his  own  party,  seems  to  have  proposed  to  earn 
credit  with  the  opposite  party  by  a  very  strong  measure. 
He  proposed  to  Xenophon  to  go  to  the  army,  and  bring  it 
over  into  Asia :  offering  a  vessel  for  the  passage,  with  orders 
that  horses  should  be  furnished  for  his  use,  and  obedience 
Anab  i  7  Pa^  *°  ^s  commands.  Xenophon,  knowing,  as 
he  says,  that,  however  the  generals  were  divided, 
the  soldiers  would  universally  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to 
make  war  in  the  rich  satrapies  of  Pharnabazus  and  Tissa- 
phernes,  undertook  the  business.  Being  received  by  the 
army  with  all  the  joy  he  expected,  he  led  it  immediately  to 
Perinthus,  there  to  embark  for  Asia. 

What  really  persuaded  him  to  such  a  measure  his  neces- 
sarily cautious  account  does  not  explain.  Possibly  he  had 
expectation,  or  possibly  false  information,  of  a  change  in  the 
government  of  Lacedaemon.  The  conduct  of  Oleander  seems 
to  indicate  such  expectation.  As  soon  as  the  controlling 
authority  of  Anaxibius  was  removed  from  Byzantium,  with 
a  just  regard  for  humanity,  for  the  Greek  nation,  and  for  his 
friendship  contracted  with  Xenophon,  he  had  been  kindly 
attentive  to  all  Cyrean  soldiers  in  the  place  and  neighbour- 
hood, particularly  directing  quarters  to  be  provided  for  the 
sick.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new 
harmost  of  Byzantium,  Aristarchus,  was  to  order  all  Cyrean 
soldiers,  that  could  be  found  in  the  town,  to  be  arrested ; 
and,  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  tyrannical  edict  of  Anaxibius, 
he  sold  four  hundred  for  slaves.  Hearing  then 
of  the  march  of  the  army  to  Perinthus,  he  went 
thither  with  two  triremes,  and  forbade  its  passage  to  Asia. 
In  vain  Xenophon  urged  the  authority  of  Anaxibius.  From 
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his  own  account  seemingly  he  should  have  known  that 
Anaxibius  neither  had  authority,  nor  deserved  influence. 
Aristarchus  answered  that  Anaxibius  was  no  longer  com- 
raander-in-chief ;  that  he  was  himself  governor  there,  and 
that  he  would  sink  any  vessel  attempting  to  transport  troops 
to  Asia.  Next  day  he  sent  for  the  generals  and  lochages  to 
attend  him  in  Perinthus.  They  obeyed  the  summons ;  but, 
as  they  approached  the  town,  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  Xenophon  that  if  he  entered  the  walls  he  would  be  ar- 
rested, and  either  suffer  on  the  spot,  or  be  delivered  to 
Pharnabazus.  Under  pretence  of  a  sacrifice  therefore  he 
returned  to  the  camp.  The  rest  proceeding  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  Aristarchus,  but  desired  to  attend 
again  in  the  evening ;  and  this  confirmed  Xenophon  in  the 
opinion  that  the  information  given  him  was  well  founded. 

To  cross  into  Asia,  in  opposition  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
commanders,  would  be  neither  easy  to  effect,  nor  safe  if 
effected.  In  the  Chersonese,  whither  Anaxibius  had  pointed 
their  view,  they  would  be  as  in  a  trap,  under  the  power  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  governor  there  j  and,  having  experienced 
Spartan  fraud,  they  feared  Spartan  policy.  Thus,  in  the 
midst  of  flourishing  Grecian  settlements,  and  almost  in 
Greece,  the  Cyreans,  threatened  on  all  sides,  found  them- 
selves more  at  a  loss  which  way  to  turn  than  when  first 
deserted  by  their  Persian  allies,  thousands  of  miles  from 
home,  in  the  middle  of  the  hostile  Persian  empire. 

SECTION  VII. 

Return  of  the  Greeks.  —  Circumstances  of  Thrace.  —  Service  of  the 
Army  with  a  Thracian  Prince.  —  Engagement  of  the  Army  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  Service.  —  Passage  to  Asia,  and  March  to  join 
the  Lacedcemonian  Forces. 

THE  political  state  of  the  world,  that  arrangement  which 
the  wisdom  of  man  can  make  for  establishing  the  rights  and 
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restraining  the  misconduct  of  his  own  species,  may  appear, 
in  modern  times,  defective  enough  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
look  into  antiquity,  we  find  a  state  of  things  less  harmonised 
and  more  precarious.  Hence  continual  opportunity  for  profit 
to  those  who  would  make  war  their  trade  ;  and  hence  arose 
still  a  glimmering  of  hope  for  the  Cyreans.  The  best  market 
was  generally  found  among  the  most  polished  and  luxurious 
nations  ;  and  so,  as  civilisation  spread,  the  market  was  ex- 
tended. Various  circumstances,  of  late  years,  had  led  to 
increased  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Thracians, 
whence  civilisation  gained  among  the  latter.  Long  since, 
though  spurning  at  all  other  trade,  the  Thracians  would  let 
their  valour  and  skill  in  arms  for  hire  :  the  progress  then  was 
easy,  if  need  occurred,  to  hiring  the  service  of  others.  A 
Thracian  prince,  Seuthes  son  of  Maesades,  had  solicited  the 
service  of  the  Cyreans.  His  immediate  means  of 


s.  6.  is.  &  12.  remuneration  were  small  ;  but  his  promises,  should 
success  attend  their  exertions  in  his  favour,  were  alluring. 
Seuthes  was  descended  from  Teres,  that  powerful  chieftain 

ch.  H.  s.  2.  wno>  ^  we  have  formerly  seen,  united  under  his 
Hlstt  dominion  all  the  Thracian  clans,  from  the  ^Egean 
to  the  Danube,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Strymon  ;  whose 
son  and  successor,  Sitalces,  married  a  Greek  lady,  and  ac- 
cepted the  freedom  of  Athens  ;  and  whose  grandson,  Seuthes 
son  of  Sparadocus,  the  successor  of  Sitalces,  married  Stra- 
tonice,  sister  of  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia.  The  advan- 

Thuc  d  ^a§e  °f  such  connections,  added  to  that  of  do- 
minion superior  in  extent,  revenue,  and  military 
force  to  any  other  then  in  Europe,  it  might  be  expected 
would  bring  civilisation  into  Thrace,  and  raise  that  country 
to  a  political  importance  equal  to  any  then  in  the  world. 
The  splendour  of  the  monarchy  accordingly  was  increased 
by  Seuthes  son  of  Sparadocus  ;  and  no  misfortune  befel  it 
of  which  Thucydides  has  left  notice.  But  a  nation  is  not  so 
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soon  to  be  changed :  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the 
Thracian  people  involved  the  princes  in  the  national  degra- 
dation, before  the  princes  could  effect  any  considerable  im- 
provement of  the  people.     What  were  the  convulsions  that 
produced  the  decline  of  the  Odrysian  power  we     Anab  j  7 
are  not  informed ;  but  we  learn  from  Xenophon 
that  it  had  a  rapid  fall,  and  that  the  Thracians  remained 
barbarians. 

When  the  Cyrean  army  returned  from  the  east,  Medocus 
reigned  over  the  Odrysians ;  and,  though  very  inferior  to 
his  predecessors,  was  the  principal  potentate  of  Thrace. 
His  usual  residence  was  at  the  distance  of  twelve 

c.  3.  s.  7. 

days'  journey,  within  land,  from  the  Propontis. 
Maesades  had  possessed  a  principality,  apparently  a  subordi- 
nate principality,  over  three  conquered  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Byzantium ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Odrysian 
power,  had  been  expelled  by  them,  and  died  soon  after. 
The  successful  revolters  maintained  themselves  in  a  wild 
sort  of  republican  freedom,  while  Seuthes,  the  infant  son  of 
Maesades,  was  kindly  entertained  by  his  sovereign  and  kins- 
man, Medocus.  But  the  spirit  of  a  Thracian  could  not 
brook  inactive  dependency.  On  attaining  manhood  Seuthes 
requested  of  his  protector  that,  instead  of  remaining  a  burthen 
upon  his  generosity,  looking  up  to  him  like  a  dog,  (his  ex- 
pression reported  from  his  own  mouth  by  Xeno- 
phon,) he  might  be  allowed  such  force  as  could 
be  spared  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  inheritance. 
A  small  body,  horse  and  foot,  was  granted ;  and,  from  that 
time,  Seuthes,  unable  to  subdue  the  people,  had  however 
supported  himself  and  his  followers  by  plunder  from  his 
paternal  principality.39 

39  The  genealogy  of  a  chieftain  of  three  small  tribes  of  barbarians  cannot  be, 
in  itself,  very  important ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  high  authority  wantonly  attacked, 
and  of  the  consistency  of  history,  which  is  liable  to  gross  injury  from  hasty  and 
VOL.  V.  S 
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Such  was   the   state  of  things  when  the  Cyrean  army 
arrived  at  Chrysopolis.     Before  it  crossed  the  strait,  agents 


unexamined  surmises,  especially  of  able  commentators,  I  shall  take  some  notice 
of  that  of  Seuthes.  With  a  mixture  of  rashness  and  carelessness,  which  one 
cannot  but  be  surprised  to  find  in  him,  Spelman  would  have  Seuthes,  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  as  son  of  Massades,  the  same  person  with  the  Seuthes 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  son  of  Sparadocus.  (See  the  second  note  of  the 
sixth  book,  and  the  fifteenth  note  of  the  seventh  book,  of  his  translation  of  the 
Expedition  of  Cyrus.) 

Among  the  Greeks,  we  know,  as  among  the  Welsh,  the  father's  name  served, 
in  the  want  of  a  family  name,  to  distinguish  the  individual  from  others  of  the 
same  name,  and  was  therefore,  in  describing  persons,  an  object  for  careful 
attention.  Sparadocus  and  Maesades  have  no  such  resemblance  as  could 
occasion  the  mistake  of  one  name  for  the  other,  by  either  author  or  transcriber ; 
and  the  connection  of  Thucydides  and  the  communication  of  Xenophon  with 
Thrace  were  such  that  deficient  information  cannot  reasonably  be  imputed  to 
either.  Spelman  has  not  undertaken  to  say  which  was  mistaken  ;  but,  without 
the  slightest  reason  alleged,  his  surmise  necessarily  attributes  a  mistake  to  one 
of  them.  If,  instead  of  such  able  contemporary  authors,  who  had  such  un- 
common means  of  information,  he  had  attributed  such  an  error,  even  by  a  mere 
guess,  to  such  a  writer  as  Diodorus,  who,  according  to  Dodwell's  phrase,  con- 
founded history  some  hundred  years  after,  he  would  have  been  more  excusable  ; 
unless  evidence  as  clear,  as  what  in  this  case  he  ought  to  have  been  aware  of, 
contradicted  the  supposition.  For,  setting  aside  the  distinction  of  the  father's 
name,  generally  decisive  for  identification  among  the  Greeks,  or  supposing  one 
only  to  have  been  properly  a  name,  and  the  other  a  title,  (for  sometimes  the 
want  of  attention  to  such  distinction  perhaps  may  have  produced  some  con- 
fusion of  foreign  names  among  Greek  writers,)  still,  had  Spelman  taken  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  history  of  the  Seuthes  mentioned  by  Thucydides  with 
that  of  the  Seuthes  under  whom  Xenophon  served,  he  would  have  seen  that 
they  could  not  be  the  same.  Seuthes,  son  of  Sparadocus,  passed  his  youth 
with  his  uncle  Sitalces ;  and,  after  long  acting  under  him  as  his  principal 
favourite,  on  his  death  succeeded  to  his  extensive  and  powerful  dominion. 
(Thucyd.  1.  2.  c.  101.)  That  dominion  consisted  of  the  chieftainship  of  the 
conquering  clan,  the  Odrysians,  which  was  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his 
family,  with  the  paramount  sovereignty  over  all  the  other  Thracian  tribes, 
acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Teres  ;  and  the  revenue  of  this  large  dominion,  as 
Thucydides  assures  us,  Seuthes  himself  improved.  During  his  youth  and  after 
his  accession  therefore  the  Odrysian  power  was  at  its  height.  But  Maesades, 
father  of  Xenophon's  Seuthes,  was  prince  only  of  three  conquered  tribes,  the 
Melandepts,  Thyns,  and  Thranipses,  bordering  on  the  Propontis,  while 
Medocus  reigned  over  the  Odrysians.  Xenophon  expressly  says  it  was  in  the 
decay  of  the  Odrysian  power  that  Maesades  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  ;  and 
Seuthes,  his  son,  was  then  under  age,  a  mere  boy  ;  for  so  much  not  only  is 
implied  in  the  term  c^xvos,  (pupillu£,  as  Leunclavius  has  rendered  it,)  but 
fully  confirmed  by  the  phrase  that  follows,  Isni  $\  vmtvicxo;  lyivopw.  This 
Seuthes  was  protected  and  educated  by  Medocus  king  of  the  Odrysians,  and 
never  himself  pretended  to  the  Odrysian  throne,  but  was  happy  to  recover  his 
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came  from  Seuthes  to  invite  its  service.  The  overtures, 
then  rejected,  but  renewed  when  it  was  driven  from  By- 
zantium, were,  through  disagreement  among  the  generals, 
again  fruitless.  But  now,  when,  disappointed  in 


all  other  views,  while  the  season  (for  it  was  mid- 
winter) denied  the  passage  for  such  numbers  to  Greece,  and 
the  soldiers  were  without  means  for  providing  themselves 
in  a  friendly  country,  to  go  wherever  an  enemy  to  be  plun- 
dered could  be  pointed  out  seemed  the  only  resource  for 
subsistence.  Xenophon  therefore  resolved  to 

c.  2.  s.  9. 

postpone  his  return  to  Athens,  and  endeavour  to 
serve  the  army  by  going  himself  to  negotiate  with  Seuthes. 
The  connection  of  Neon,  as  an  Asinaean,  with 

s.  6.  3 

Lacedaemon,  had  decided  his  politics.      He  had 
attached  himself  to  Aristarchus,  and  seceding  now  from  the 
army  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  he  encamped  apart. 
All  the  other  generals  approved  the  proposal  of  Xenophon, 
and  each  named  a  confidential  officer  to  attend  him.     Xeno- 
phon, adding  Polycrates,  an  Athenian  lochage,  as 
his  own  assistant,  rode  by  night  to  a  castle  where 
Seuthes  was  then  residing,  scarcely  eight  miles  from  the  camp. 
As  they  approached,  many  fires  being  seen,  but  no  people, 
they  imagined  Seuthes  had  suddenly  moved  his  residence. 
Presently  however  the  hum  of  voices  was  heard, 
and  communication  of  signals  distinguished.     An 
interpreter  soon  advanced,  and,  after  due  explanation,  an 
escort  of  two  hundred  targeteers  coming  conducted  Xeno- 
phon with  his  attendants  to  the  castle.     Everything  around, 


principality  over  the  three  tribes  above  mentioned  more  than  twenty  years 
after  Seuthes  son  of  Sparadocus  had  succeeded  his  uncle  Sitalces  in  the 
monarchy  of  Thrace.  All  this  being  clearly  stated  by  the  two  able  contem- 
porary historians,  without  the  least  appearance  of  contradiction  between  them , 
Spelman's  fancy,  as  unnecessary  for  any  explanation  as  unfounded  on  any  au- 
thority, seems  unaccountable. 

S   2 
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*nab  i  7     ^    was    observed,    marked    extreme    precaution 

against  surprise.     By  the  distant  fires  whatever 

approached  was  visible,  while  darkness  involved  the  castle 

and  its  watch.     The  horses  of  a  surrounding  out-guard  of 

cavalry,  fed  only  by  day,  were  kept  bridled  and  ready  for 

instantly  mounting  all  night.     It  was  requested  of  Xenophon 

that  only  two  of  his  attendants  might  enter  with  him.     Such 

were   the  fears  in  which  this  prince  habitually 

lived ;  the  Thyn-Thracians,  his  revolted  subjects, 

possessors  of  the  country,  being  esteemed  singularly  expert 

and  daring  in  nocturnal  enterprise. 

Xenophon  with  his  two  companions  being  introduced  to 
the  prince,  horns  of  wine,  according  to  the  Thracian  custom, 
were  presented  with  the  first  salutation.     After  some  con- 
versation  Xenophon   desired  that  his  other  principal  fol- 
lowers might  be  admitted;  but,  to  obviate  the 

s.  1C. 

prince's  jealousy,  directed  that  they  should  leave 
all  weapons  without.     Seuthes  however  exclaiming  that  he 
mistrusted  no  Athenian,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
considered  all  as  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  the 
whole  party  was  introduced.     The  prince's  proposals  were 
then  declared.     His  purpose  was  to  subdue  the  country, 
formerly   subject   to   his   father :    with   the   Grecian   army 
added  to  his   own   forces,   he   was   confident,   he   said,  it 
would  be  easy.      For  monthly  pay  he   offered  a 
Cyzicene,  about  a  guinea,  to  every  soldier,  two  to 
the  lochages,  and  four  to  the  generals ;  a  common  propor- 
tion, it  appears,  for  Grecian  service.     Protection,  to  those 
who  might  want  it,  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  motion 
of  Xenophon  he  readily  promised :  and,  as  land  was  what 
a  Thracian  prince  could  perhaps  of  all  things  most  cheaply 
give,  he  offered  it  in  any  quantity  j  but  he  also  promised  to 
make  it  valuable  by  adding  oxen  for  cultivation,  and  a  forti- 
fied sea-port  for  securely  exporting  the  produce.     To  Xeno- 
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phon  in  particular  he  promised  Bisante,  his  best  town  on 
the  coast,  with  the  offer  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
assurance  that,  if  Xenophon  had  a  daughter,  he  would  buy 
her,  according  to  the  Thracian  custom. 

The  liberality  of  these  promises  seems  so  nearly  to  have 
approached   extravagance  that  it  might  not  unreasonably 
have  excited  suspicion.     If  Xenophon  however  had  any,  he 
has  not  declared  it.     Right  hands  were  mutually     Anab  ,  7 
given,  and  Xenophon  with  his  followers  returned 
to  their  camp  before  day.    In  the  morning  Aristarchus  again 
sent  for  the  generals,  but  they  refused  to  go.     The  army 
being  assembled,  the  proposal  of  Seuthes  was  ex- 
plained, and  joyfully  accepted  :  Neon  and  others 
from    Aristarchus   endeavoured  to   dissuade  j   holding   out 
promises  of  advantage  from  the  Lacedaemonian  government 
for  service  in  the  Chersonese ;  but  they  were  little  heard. 

Xenophon  led,  and  the  army  marched.     Before  they  ad- 
vanced four  miles  Seuthes  met  them,  and  took  the  office 
of  guide.     In  the  afternoon  they  reached  some   . 
villages  stored  with  provisions,  where  the  soldiers 
were  well  supplied,  while  the  generals  and  lochages  supped 
with   the  prince.     The  detail  of  this  entertain- 

s.  7—16. 

ment,   the   most   curious  of  its   kind  remaining 
from  antiquity,  shows,  among  the  Thracians,  considerable 
resemblance  to  customs,  yet  common,  among  the  politest 
people  of  the  East ;  and,  among  the  Greeks,  not  that  cor- 
rectness of  manners,  though  Xenophon  himself  is  an  excep- 
tion, which  might  be  expected.     At  sunset,  when, 
after  a  plentiful  repast,  the  cup  had  sufficiently 
circulated,  the  Greeks  arose,  alleging  the  necessity  of  post- 
ing their  night-guards   and  giving  out   the  word.     Their 
knowledge  of  Thracian  manners,  and  their  observation  of 
wine  consumed,  gave  them  to  suppose  that  Seuthes  would 
not  rise  sober ;  but,  without  any  appearance  of  ebriety,  he 
s  3 
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followed  them,  and  proposed,  by  marching  that  night,  to 
surprise  the  enemy,  yet  uninformed  of  his  increased  strength. 
Anab.  i.  7.  Much  plunder  he  hoped  might  be  taken,  and  many 

prisoners ;  which,  as  the  Grecian  towns  of  the 
neighbourhood  afforded  a  ready  market  for  slaves,  might  be 
turned  to  good  account. 

^  The    Greeks  approved,  and  at  midnight  the 

army  marched.  Not  however  till  toward  noon 
next  day  they  reached  the  summit  of  a  mountain-ridge, 
covered  with  deep  snow,  and  descending  unlooked-for  into 

the  plain  beyond,  they  found  the  expected  prey. 

About  a  thousand  slaves  were  taken,  with  two 
thousand  head  of  neat,  and  ten  thousand  of  smaller 

cattle.      Next   morning    Seuthes  burnt    all    the 

c.  4.  s.  1.  ^  ° 

villages,  proposing  to  bring  the  people  to  sub- 
mission by  the  fear  of  losing  their  shelter  and  subsistence  in 
the  severity  of  winter.  The  booty  was  sent  to  be  sold  at 
Perinthus  to  provide  pay  for  the  army. 

In  this  country,  in  so  southern  a  latitude,  and 
only  two  days'  march  from  the  sea,  a  heavy  snow 
falling,  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  water  froze  as  it  was 
carried  from  the  spring,  and  even  the  wine  in  the  vessels 
became  ice.  The  Greeks  had  not  so  profited  from  experi- 
ence in  Armenia  and  Pontus  but  that,  with  their  short 
cloaks  and  bare  thighs,  they  suffered  severely :  some,  frost- 
bitten, lost  ears  and  noses.  Then  they  discovered  the 
advantage  of  the  Thracian  military  dress,  which  at  first  had 
appeared  uncouth  :  foxskin  caps  covering  the  ears,  cloaks 
reaching  below  the  knee,  and  warm  covering  for  the  horse- 
men's legs,  protected  Seuthes's  troops  against  the  incon- 
veniences of  weather,  to  which  their  constitutions  also  were, 
by  yearly  practice,  more  hardened. 

In  such  a  season  however  the  Thyns,  driven  from  their 
villages  to  seek  refuge  among  the  mountains,  could  not  but 
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be  distressed.     Finding  themselves  unable  to  re-  Anab  t  7 
sist  the  destruction  threatened  to  all  their  valleys, 
they  sent  proposals  of  submission,  and  requested  Xenophon's 
mediation   in   their  favour.     A  perfidious  attack 

,          „,  s.  10—15. 

on  the  Grecian   quarters  followed,  and  particu- 
larly  against   Xenophon's.     It  was    however   successfully 
resisted,  and  the  forces  of  Seuthes  being  greatly 
increased    by   Odrysian    volunteers,  the    Thyns 
threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.     The  Thracian  prince  paid 
the  compliment  to  Xenophon  to  offer  him  any  revenge  he 
might    choose  for  the  perfidy  which   had  been    directed 
against   his   life.     Xenophon  answered  that,  if  he   desired 
revenge,  he  should  have  it  abundantly,  in  the  change  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  from  independency  to  subjection 
under  despotic  authority.40     Xenophon,  it  appears,  knew 
how  to  value  freedom;   but  was  not  nicely  scrupulous  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  despotism. 

Seuthes,  having  thus  recovered  his  patrimony, 
found   himself,  within   the   short   space   of  two 
months,  from  a  wandering  freebooter,  become  prince  of  a 
considerable  territory.     His  army  was  increased  not  only 
with  the  strength  of  the  conquered  people,  but  with  nume- 

40  E<  OVTOI  Sot/Aw  'iffovreu  OC.VT'  eAeo0Ef»v. — If  these  people  were,  instead  of 
freemen,  to  become  slaves.  Spelman.  This  does  not  duly  convey  to  English 
readers  the  sense  of  the  original.  The  word  SoDAaj  was  not  confined  to  the 
strict  meaning  of  slave  with  us :  for  this  the  Greeks  used  the  term  avS^an-sSoy : 
the  other  applied  to  any  who  lived  under  a  despotic  government.  Thus 
Xenophon  makes  Cyrus  call  himself  Sovhof :  and  that  subjection  to  Lace- 
daemon,  under  which  the  Thirty  proposed  to  govern  Athens,  is  termed  by 
Isocrates  and  Lysias  Souteiot.  and  SouXtimv.  Isocr.  Areop.  p.  140.  v.  2.  &  Lys. 
j«g/  T*J?  EiasvSj.  tiozi/u,.  p.  177.  vel  804.  But  Lysias  calls  his  manufacturer  slaves 
cc,v$£a.Todet.  Adv.  Eratosth.  p.  388.  If  we  sometimes  apply  the  term  slave  to  the 
subjects  of  arbitrary  governments,  it  is  by  a  rhetorical  licence,  and  not  in  the 
sober  language  of  historical  narrative:  we  do  not  consider  a  Chinese  manda- 
reen,  a  Turkish  bashaw,  or  a  Spanish  grandee  as  the  same  description  of  person 
with  a  West  Indian  slave  ;  nor  would  the  Greeks  have  called  Cyrus  ivSf  a^oSey, 
though  he  might  call  himself  SsuXo?.  Xenophon  (de  rep.  Ath.  c.  1.  s.  11.)  uses 
the  expression  of  SovXtdiiv  «»Sg«!ro&M?  —  meaning  that  the  Athenian  people 
were  subservient  to  their  slaves,  not  slaves  to  them. 
S  4 
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rous  Odrysians,  whom  success  allured  to  his  standard. 
To  the  north  of  Byzantium,  bordering  on  the  Euxine  sea, 
lived  a  Thracian  horde  who  had  never  owned  the  dominion 
of  Maesades,  but,  having  been  formerly  subdued  by  Teres, 
had  since  asserted  independency.  Seuthes  marched  against 
these,  and  quickly  compelled  them  to  become  his  tributaries. 
Turning  then  southward  again,  his  Thracian  numbers  now 
considerably  exceeding  the  Greeks,  they  together  approached 
the  Propontis  and  encamped  near  Selymbria.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  in  this  winter  campaign,  in  so  severe  a  climate, 
against  an  enemy  much  overpowered  indeed,  but  singularly 
expert  and  enterprising  in  desultory  war,  not  a  Greek  was  lost. 
Active  and  bold,  national  characteristics  of  a  Thracian, 
Seuthes  had  no  great  understanding  and  no  clear  honour. 
Mean  deception  however  and  gross  dishonesty  seem  to  have 
been  less  his  own  purpose  than  what  he  was  led  to  by  a 
profligate  Greek,  Heraclides  of  Maronea,  who  had  acquired 
his  confidence,  and  was  one  of  his  principal  counsellors 
before  the  Cyrean  army  entered  into  his  service.  This 
man,  having  succeeded  in  the  endeavour  to  excite  appre- 
hension and  dislike  of  Xenophon,  instigated  the  prince,  who 
now  no  longer  wanted  the  service  of  the  Grecian  army,  to 
refuse  the  arrear  of  pay,  when  a  small  part  only,  of  what  by 
agreement  was  due,  had  yet  been  issued.  He  failed  in  an 
endeavour  to  divide  the  generals  j  but  discontent  grew 
among  the  soldiers,  while  all  Xenophon's  applications  for 
the  pay  owing  were  answered  with  evasion. 

Anab.1.7.  *n     tmS     State     °^    tmngs>    while,    OH     OH6     side, 

Seuthes  was  surrounded  by  his  numerous  Thra- 
cian forces,  strong  in  cavalry,  of  which  the  Greeks  were 
destitute,  on  the  other,  judging  from  past  transactions,  no 
degree  of  enmity  was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  all- 
powerful  officers  of  Sparta,  difficulty  and  danger  seemed 
again  accumulating  against  the  unfortunate  Cyreans,  and 
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particularly  against  Xenophon.     An  event,  no  longer  ex- 
pected, relieved  them.     The  Lacedaemonian  go-  Anab;i.7. 
vernment  had  resolved  upon  war  with  Persia; 
and  thus  the  Cyrean  army,  before  an  object  of  jealousy,  now 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition.     Accordingly  two  Lace- 
daemonian   officers,    Charminus    and   Polynices,    came    to 
Selymbria,  authorised   to   engage  them,  at  the  same  pay 
promised  by   Seuthes,'to  go  to  that  most  inviting  of  all 
fields  for  military  service,  the  rich  satrapy  of  Tissaphernes. 
The  proposal   was  joyfully   received ;    and   the 
more,  as,  beside  other  advantages,  the  command- 
ing interference  of  Lacedaemon,  it  was  now  hoped,  would 
obtain  the  arrear  of  pay  due  from  the  Thracian 
prince.    But  Seuthes  was  governed  by  a  few  inter- 
ested counsellors  :  and  it  was  not  till  the  army  was  sent  to 
live  at  free  quarters  in  some  villages  which  he  had  given  to  one 
of  the  chief  of  them,  that  an  interview,  desired  by  Xenophon 
and  long  evaded,  was   at   length  obtained.     An 
Odrysian,  who  assisted  at  the  conference,  with 
generous  indignation  declared  his  shame  of  that   officer's 
conduct.     His  great  sovereign   Medocus,  he  said,  he  was 
sure  would  not  approve  such  base  dishonesty,  nor  give  any 
support  to  those  who  could  be  guilty  of  it.    Seuthes  excused 
himself,  disavowing  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and 
laying    the    blame    on    his   Greek    counsellor   Heraclides. 
Payment  was  then  made,  in  the  manner  of  the  country. 
A  single  talent  was  all  that  could  be  obtained  in 
money :  six  hundred  oxen,  four  thousand  sheep, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  slaves  were  given  for  the  re- 
mainder due.     The  disposal  of  these,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
army,  was  dexterously  referred  by  Xenophon,  as 
a  compliment,  to  the  Lacedaemonians  Charminus 
and  Polynices,  who  incurred  no  small  blame  in  the  conduct 
of  the  invidious  business. 


•• 
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Anab.  i.  ?.         ^e  armv  then  crossed  to  Lampsacus,  where 
two    Lacedaemonian   officers   arrived   soon   after 
with  pay,  which  was  immediately  issued  for  the  march  to 
ensue.     The  plain  of  Troy,  mount  Ida,  Antandrus,  and  the 
vale  of  Thebe,  were  then  traversed,  in  the  way  to  Pergamus 
in  the  vale  of  Caicus.     There  a  circumstance  occurred,  in 
itself,  and  in  Xenophon's  manner  of  relating  it,  strongly 
characterising  the  times.     Generally  earnest  in  inculcating 
humanity  and  liberality,  and  studious  to  demonstrate  his 
own  disinterestedness,  the  soldier-philosopher  nevertheless, 
without  any  apparent  compunction,  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  a  nocturnal  expedition,  which  he  undertook  with  a  few 
favourite  officers,  to  surprise  a  wealthy  Persian  with   his 
family,  in  a  castle  at  some  distance  in  the  vale.     A  Grecian 
family  of  rank   in  Pergamus  had  suggested  the  measure, 
apparently  to  share  in  the  spoil.     The  prophet, 
employed  to  sacrifice  on  the  occasion,  declared, 
from  the  symptoms  of  the  victims,  that  the  gods  approved 
and  would  favour   the   robbery.     Resistance   nevertheless 
was  found  so  much  more  vigorous  than  expected  that  the 
party  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with  many  wounds,  and  con- 
siderable risk  of  being  all  cut  off.     A  feigned  movement, 
with   the  whole  army,  induced  the  Persian   to   leave  his 
castle.     The   attempt  being   then   renewed,  the 
castle  was  taken,  with  his  wife,  children,  slaves, 
horses,  and  all  his  effects.     The  capture  was  so  considerable 
that  Xenophon's  share  enabled  him,  according  to 

s.  13. 

his  own  phrase,  to  confer  benefits ;  though  before 
so  distressed  as  to  be  reduced,  at  Lampsacus,  to  sell  his 

horse  for  fifty  darics,  about  thirty-five  guineas. 

The  army  returned  to  Pergamus,  there  to  wait  the 
orders  of  the  Lacedemonian  commander-in-chief. 
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NOTES  from  the  End  of  the  First  Section  of  the 
Twenty-third  Chapter. 

1  It  seems  a  whimsical  circumstance  that,  among  other  writers, 
Spelman,  the  applauded  translator,  and  Hutchinson,  the  able 
editor  of  the  Anabasis,  have  concurred  in  the  fancy  to  contradict 
or  explain  away  their  author's  own  account  of  his  own  age  ;  and, 
without  apparent  purpose,  but  to  establish  a  calculation  of  their 
own,  founded  upon  authority  so  dubious  and  so  deficient  that, 
even  were  there  nothing  on  the  other  side,  it  could  scarcely 
prove  anything.  Lucian,  in  his  treatise  on  Long  Life,  says  that 
Xenophon  passed  the  age  of  ninety  years ;  without  adding  when 
he  was  born  or  when  he  died.  Diogenes  Laertius  says  that  he 
died  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad ;  with- 
out adding  at  what  age.  Strabo  (1.  9.  p.  618.)  has  related  that 
he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  Athenaeus  has  shown,  from  Plato,  that 
this  could  not  be  * ;  and  indeed  the  story  altogether  is  so  nearly 
absurd  that  we  may  wonder  rather  that  Strabo  should  have 
related  it,  than  that  Diogenes  should  have  copied  it  from  him. 
Diogenes  is  not  famous  for  accuracy  any  more  than  for  judgment. 
So  Spelman  professes  to  rest  on  Lucian's  account;  which,  he 
says,  he  sees  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to 
discover  reason  to  disbelieve ;  for  it  really  affirms  no  more  than 
that  Xenophon  lived  to  the  age  of  more  than  ninety ;  which  is 
in  itself  possible,  and  contradicted  by  none.  But  Xenophon's 
own  account,  equally  uncontradicted  by  all  ancient  writers, 
appears  to  me  to  deserve  the  first  credit.  He  has  indeed  not 
stated  his  own  age  precisely ;  but  he  has  marked  it,  I  think 
clearly,  within  two  or  three  years ;  and  so  the  learned  and 
ingenious  friend  of  Spelman  has  thought,  the  author  of  the 
Geographical  Dissertation  annexed  to  his  translation  of  the 
Anabasis.  Spelman  and  Hutchinson,  putting  together  the  ac- 
counts of  Lucian  and  Diogenes,  (for  neither  alone  will  at  all 
serve  their  purpose),  reckon  Xenophon  near  fifty  when  he  engaged 
with  Cyrus :  the  author  of  the  Geographical  Dissertation  sup- 
poses him  only  five-and-twenty.  If  Xenophon's  own  account 

[*  "  I  have  found  nothing  stated  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  in  Athenaeus,  to 
this  purpose."    Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  89.] 
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of  himself  deserve  any  credit,  and  if  it  ought  not  to  be  tortured 
to  a  meaning  to  which  it  cannot,  without  torture,  be  brought, 
he  was  certainly  under  thirty.  The  matter  is  not  important ; 
but  having  taken  the  pains,  perhaps  more  than  it  was  worth,  to 
examine  it,  I  will  not  deny  the  reader  who  may  have  curiosity 
for  it,  the  benefit,  if  he  can  draw  any,  from  my  trouble. 

Among  the  first  occasions  on  which  the  name  of  Xenophon 
occurs  in  the  Anabasis  (1.  2.  c.  1.  s.  10.),  he  is  addressed  with 
the  appellation  of  Necu/ftr/ce,  which  Spelman  observes,  however 
ill  it  might  apply  to  one  near  fifty,  must  be  translated  Young 
man.  Now  it  happens  that  we  have  information  from  Xenophon 
himself,  to  what  age  a  man  might  properly  be  called  Neos.  The 
question  occurs  in  his  Memorials  of  Socrates  (1.  1.  c.  2.  s.  35. ), 
and  thirty  is  there  named  as  its  utmost  term,  and  rather  beyond 
the  age  to  which  it  was  ordinarily  given.  NecwtV/cos  then,  a 
diminutive  from  Neos,  would  not  be  commonly  applied  to  a 
more  advanced  age.  As  the  titles  Neos  and  Netwkr/cos  *  are 
more  than  once  in  the  Anabasis  given  to  Xenophon,  this  alone 
seems  pretty  strong  proof  that  he  was  under  thirty.  But  there 
is  besides  in  the  Anabasis  what  appears  to  me  complete  con- 
firmation of  it;  for  Proxenus,  it  is  there  positively  said,  was 
about  thirty  when  he  was  put  to  death,  or  when  the  army  was 
deprived  of  his  services.  Xenophon,  when  he  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  offering  himself  for  successor  to  Proxenus  in  com- 
mand, was  deterred  by  the  consideration  of  his  youth;  which 
seems  decisively  to  mark  that  he  was  younger  than  Proxenus, 
and  consequently  under  thirty.  This  indeed  is  testimony  so 
nearly  direct  that  it  has  evidently  staggered  Spelman ;  who 
nevertheless  has  been  so  resolved  to  abide  by  his  deduction 
from  Lucian  and  Diogenes  that,  rather  than  allow  his  author  to 
give  evidence  against  it,  he  has  chosen  to  mis- translate  him,  and 
even  to  risk  contradictions.  What  age  do  I  wait  for  ?  is  his 


[*  "  I  find  no  passage  in  the  Anabasis  in  which  these  terms  are  so  applied. 
In  the  only  passage  quoted  (ii.  1.  13.)  it  will  be  found  on  referring  to  the 
edition  of  Schneider  (who  has  restored  the  true  reading),  that  the  text  was  cor- 
rupt, and  that  the  term  vtotvio-zos  is  there  applied,  not  to  Xenophon,  but  to 
another  person.  See  Schneid.  ad  Anab.  ii.  1.  12.  Weiske  Xenoph.  torn.  iii. 
p.  313."  Clinton,  ibid. 

Though  Mr.  Clinton  points  out  these  mistakes,  he  previously  admits  that 
Mr.  Mitford  has  in  other  respects  successfully  combated  Spelman.] 
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very  just  version  of  Xenophon's  words,  when  hesitating  whether 
to  offer  himself  for  the  command ;  words  certainly  bearing  no 
very  evident  sense,  if  they  did  not  imply  that  he  apprehended 
objection  would  be  taken  to  his  youth.  In  answer  then  to  this 
objection  Xenophon  proceeds  thus  :  Ov  yap  fyuy1  Irt  irpetr^vrepos 
ctTOjUot,  eav  TTj/j.epov  TrpoSeD  fpavrbv  TO?S  TroXffiiois.  (Anab.  1.  3. 
c.  1.  s.  10).  If  I  abandon  myself  to  the  enemy  this  day  (so  Spel- 
man  turns  the  passage),  /  shall  never  live  to  see  another.  It  cannot 
be  said,  in  excuse  for  the  miserable  insipidity  of  this  version, 
that  it  is  literal.  A  literal  translation  would  here  not  only  give 
the  sense  more  exactly,  but  even  more  spiritedly  :  /  sliall  never 
be  older,  (replying  to  his  own  question,  "  What  age  do  I  wait 
for  ? ")  if  to-day  I  betray  myself  to  the  enemy ;  meaning,  if 
through  false  delicacy,  in  consideration  of  my  youth,  I  omit  that 
exertion  by  which  I  and  the  army  with  me  might  be  saved  from 
the  enemy. 

Another  passage  soon  follows,  to  the  same  purpose,  of  which 
Spelman  has  very  ingeniously  given  a  literal  translation,  with  a 
sense  completely  dubious.  When  actually  offering  himself  for 
the  command,  Xenophon  apologises  for  his  youth  thus :  Et  Se 
v/xe?s  TOTTere  fj.e  yyeicrdat,  ouSev  irpofyaaifyfjiai  rty  yXiiciav,  oAAa 
Kal  aK/j.d£fi.v  yyovfjiai  epu/cetv  air'  ffMavrov  TO.  /carca.  If  you  appoint 
me  to  be  your  leader  (says  Spelman's  translation),  /  shall  not  excuse 
myself  by  reason  of  my  age,  but  think  myself  even  in  the  vigour  of  it 
to  repel  an  injury.  It  is  obvious  that  this  might  come  either  from 
a  man  too  old  or  from  one  too  young  for  the  office.  To  fix  the 
sense  therefore  the  reader  is  referred,  by  a  note,  to  the  trans- 
lator's former  notice  of  Xenophon's  age.  Spelman  seems  to 
have  been  so  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  stating  that  fifty  was  an 
age  either  too  early,  or  too  advanced,  for  a  man  to  undertake 
the  office  of  general,  that  he  chose  rather  to  refer  the  reader  to 
a  former  discussion  than  to  shock  him  with  the  direct  mention, 
in  this  place,  of  the  result  of  it.  Leunclavius  has  translated  the 
passage  very  differently,  and  I  think  very  properly,  thus  :  Si  me 
ducis  munere  fungi  jubetis,  cetatis  excusatione  nequaquam  utar ;  sed 
adolescentice  vigorem  ad propulsandum  mala  mihi  profuturum  arbitror. 
We  find  that  Clearchus,  who  is  represented  as  a  general  of  most 
vigorous  exertion,  was  fifty ;  and  Cleanor  was  older.  If  Xeno- 
phon was  near  fifty,  he  would  not  have  said,  "  What  age  do  I  wait 
for  ? "  The  whole  of  the  apology  for  his  age,  whether  as  sup- 
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posing  him  too  old  or  too  young,  would  have  been  absurd.  But 
every  mention  of  him  with  any  implication  of  his  age  throughout 
the  Anabasis,  shows  him  to  have  been  much  younger.  A  few- 
weeks  before  his  appointment  to  the  command  he  was  addressed 
with  the  appellation  of  NecwtV/ce,  Youth.  After  his  appointment, 
we  are  informed,  (1.  3.  c.  2.  s.  25.)  Timasion  and  he  were  the 
two  youngest  of  the  generals.  If  he  was  too  old,  how  improper 
must  have  been  the  choice  of  the  others  !  But,  in  the  various 
actions  that  followed,  we  find  him  always  taking,  mentioning 
it  also  as  becoming  him,  that  more  active  duty  which,  in  the 
Grecian  service,  was  appropriated  to  the  youthful.  Supposing 
him  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  the  interpretation,  where 
he  speaks  of  himself,  is  always  obvious,  and  all  is  consistent ;  but 
supposing  him  fifty,  or  near  it,  even  the  forced  interpretation  of 
Spelman  is  full  of  contradiction  and  absurdity. 

If  then  I  cannot  commend  the  judgment,  the  accuracy,  or  the 
fairness  of  Spelman,  in  forming  and  supporting  his  opinion  of 
Xenophon's  age,  I  can  still  less  be  satisfied  with  the  more  direct 
and  less  qualified  contradiction  of  his  author,  in  the  account 
which,  in  his  Introduction,  he  has  given  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Clearchus.  Totally  neglecting  Xenophon's  short  but  clear  history 
of  the  principal  circumstances  of  that  general's  life,  he  has  trusted 
implicitly  to  the  very  different  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus^ 
"  who,  beside  the  character  he  has  deservedly  obtained,"  he  says, 
"  for  fidelity  and  exactness,  had  the  advantage  of  living  many 
centuries  nearer  the  transactions  he  recounts,  than  those  who 
differ  from  him  in  chronology."  This  seems  really  a  curious 
reason  for  preferring  the  account  of  Diodorus,  who  lived  full 
three  centuries  after  Clearchus,  to  that  of  Xenophon,  who  served 
under  him,  and  cannot  but  have  known  intimately,  if  not 
Clearchus  himself,  yet  many  who  must  have  known  him  inti- 
mately. As  to  the  character  which  Diodorus  has  deservedly  ob- 
tained for  fidelity  and  exactness,  those  who  know  him  best,  I 
fear,  will  be  most  inclined  to  join  with  the  penetrating,  judi- 
cious, and  diligent  Henry  Dodwell  ;  who,  compelled,  by  the 
pursuit  he  was  engaged  in,  to  study  him  closely,  and  indignant 
at  length  at  the  incessancy  of  his  vexatious  inaccuracies,  calls 
him  imperitus  historiarum  variorum  epocharumque  commissor 
Diodorus.  ( Chron.  Xenoph.  ad  ann.  A.  c.  396. ) 

It  is  an  unpleasant  task,  which  the  writer  of  Grecian  history 
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cannot  always  decline,  to  decry  the  general  authority  of  those  on 
whom  he  must  sometimes  rest  for  authority ;  if  he  would  vindicate 
historical  sincerity,  it  is  indispensable.  Plutarch,  living  more 
than  four  centuries  after  Xenophon,  and  more  than  one  after 
Diodorus,  has  chosen  to  contradict  the  accounts  of  hoth.  Instead 
of  a  condemned  exile,  as  Xenophon,  or  a  rebel,  as  Diodorus  re- 
ports Clearchus  to  have  been,  Plutarch  affirms  that  he  had  a 
regular  commission  from  the  Lacedaemonian  government  to 
serve  under  Cyrus.  (Plut.  vit.  Artaxer.  p.  1854.)  It  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  Xenophon's  narrative,  the  only  con- 
nected and  consistent  narrative  remaining  of  the  transactions  of 
the  age,  that  this  could  not  have  been.  Let  those  who,  in  respect 
for  any  reputation  which  Plutarch  may  have  gained  among  lite- 
rary men  little  conversant  with  the  world,  would  put  his  autho- 
rity in  any  competition  with  Xenophon's,  but  look  to  the  pue- 
rility and  absurdity  of  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  commu- 
nication between  Cyrus  and  the  Lacedaemonian  government, 
previous  to  the  expedition  ;  and,  if  they  desire  a  sample  of  his 
carelessness,  let  them  compare  his  praise  of  Xenophon,  in  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  with  his  continual  and  unqua- 
lified contradictions  of  Xenophon. 


2  The  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  of  the  return 
of  the  Greeks,  remaining  to  us  with  the  title  of  Kvpov  'Avd§a(ris, 
having  passed  apparently  without  question,  among  the  ancients, 
for  the  work  of  the  Socratic  Xenophon,  from  his  own  age 
downward,  it  cannot  but  seem  strange  that  any  doubt  about  it 
should  have  gained  in  modern  times.  Nevertheless,  such  a 
doubt,  excited  by  a  passage  in  the  work  itself,  having  been 
cherished  by  men  eminent  among  the  learned,  some  notice  of  it 
may  be  necessary  here. 

In  Xenophon's  Grecian  Annals  the  tenor  of  the  narration  re- 
quired some  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  return 
of  the  Grecian  army ;  but,  instead  of  giving  any,  the  author  has 
referred  his  reader  to  an  account  which  he  attributes  to  The- 
mistogenes  of  Syracuse.  This  at  first  sight  will  of  course  give 
to  suppose  that  an  account  written  by  a  Syracusan,  named 
Themistogenes,  was  then  extant;  but  it  can  at  no  rate  prove 
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that  the  work  now  extant  on  the  subject,  which  always  passed 
among  the  ancients  for  Xenophon's,  was  written,  not  by  Xeno- 
nophon,  but  by  Themistogenes.  It  is  however  remarkable  that, 
from  the  age  of  Xenophon  to  that  of  Suidas,  no  mention  occurs, 
in  any  remaining  work,  of  such  an  author  as  Themistogenes ; 
while  we  find  an  extraordinary  assemblage,  of  names  the  most 
eminent  in  literature,  bearing  testimony  to  the  extant  Anabasis 
as  the  work  of  Xenophon.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Strabo, 
Cicero,  Laertius,  Lucian,  JEMan,  Hesychius,  Pollux,  Harpocration, 
Ammonius,  are  enumerated  by  Hutchinson  :  to  these,  I  think, 
should  be  added  Demetrius  Phalereus,  or  the  author  of  the  work 
attributed  to  him,  Arrian  (de  Exp.  Alex.  1.  1.  c.  12.),  Plutarch, 
and  Longinus ;  and  when,  in  an  age  comparatively  modern,  the 
collector  Suidas  chose  to  controvert  this  weight  of  evidence,  he 
has  offered  no  argument  but  a  reference  to  the  works  of  Xeno- 
phon, which  all  those  authors  had  read  and  could  understand  at 
least  as  well  as  he. 

Why  then,  it  will  of  course  occur  to  ask,  did  Xenophon,  in 
his  Grecian  Annals,  refer  to  the  work  of  Themistogenes  ?  Plu- 
tarch in  his  treatise  on  the  Glory  of  the  Athenians,  has  accounted 
for  it  thus  :  "  Xenophon,"  he  says,  "  was  a  subject  of  history  for 
himself.  But  when  he  published  his  narrative  of  his  own 
achievements  in  military  command,  he  ascribed  it  to  Themisto- 
genes of  Syracuse ;  giving  away  thus  the  literary  reputation 
to  arise  from  the  work,  that  he  might  the  better  establish  the 
credit  of  the  facts  related." 

This  explanation,  though  I  allow  it  credit  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
however  not  by  itself  completely  satisfactory.  Nevertheless  I 
think  whoever  reads  the  Anabasis,  attending,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  general  history  of  the  age,  may  draw,  from  the  two,  what 
is  wanting  to  complete  it.  He  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  it  has 
been  a  principal  purpose  of  the  author  of  the  Anabasis  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  conduct  of  Xenophon.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
work  the  narrative  is  constantly  accompanied  with  a  studied 
defence  of  his  conduct ;  in  which  both  the  circumstances  that 
produced  his  banishment  from  Athens,  and  whatever  might  give 
umbrage  or  excite  jealousy  against  him  in  Lacedasmon,  have  been 
carefully  considered.  But  there  are  passages  in  the  work, 
speeches  of  Xenophon  himself  on  delicate  occasions,  particularly 
his  communication  with  Cleander  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
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related  in  the  sixth  book,  which  could  be  known  only  from  him- 
self  or  from  Cleander.  That  these  have  not  been  forgeries  of 
Themistogenes  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Xenophon  him- 
self, who  refers  to  the  work,  which  he  ascribes  to  Themistogenes, 
with  entire  satisfaction. 

One  then  of  these  three  conclusions  must  follow  :  either,  first, 
the  narrative  of  Themistogenes,  if  such  ever  existed,  had  not  in 
it  that  apology  for  Xenophon  which  we  find  interwoven  in  the 
Anabasis  transmitted  to  us  as  Xenophon's,  and  consequently  was 
a  different  work;  or,  secondly,  Themistogenes  wrote  under  the 
direction  of  Xenophon ;  or,  thirdly,  Xenophon  wrote  the  extant 
Anabasis,  and,  for  reasons  which  those  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  and  the  history  of  the  times,  will  have  no 
difficulty  to  conceive  may  have  been  powerful,  chose  that,  on  its 
first  publication,  it  should  pass  under  another's  name.  The  latter 
has  been  the  belief  of  all  antiquity ;  and  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
fully  known  that  the  ascription  of  the  Anabasis  to  Themisto- 
genes was  a  fiction,  the  concurrence  of  all  antiquity,  in  stripping 
that  author  of  his  just  fame,  so  completely  that,  from  Xenophon 
himself  to  Suidas,  he  is  never  once  named  as  a  writer  of  merit 
in  any  work  remaining,  while  in  so  many  the  Anabasis  is  men- 
tioned as  the  work  of  Xenophon,  would  be,  if  at  all  credible, 
certainly  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
letters. 

For  the  political  and  military  historian  the  important  result 
of  what  has  here  been  stated  is  that,  under  every  consideration, 
the  facts  reported  in  the  Anabasis  have  the  full  authority  of 
Xenophon.  For  myself,  I  will  venture  to  add,  I  see  no  glimpse 
of  reasonable  doubt  that  Xenophon  was  the  writer. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HISTORY  OF  LACED2EMON  FROM  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY,  AND  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  GREEKS 
IN  ASIA  FROM  THE  RENEWAL  OF  WAR  BETWEEN  LACE- 
DJEMON  AND  PERSIA,  TO  THE  RENEWAL  OF  WAR  WITHIN 
GREECE. 

SECTION  I. 

War  resolved  by  Laced&mon  against  Persia.  —  Thimbron  Com- 
mander-in-chief. —  Joined  by  the  Cyrean  Greek  Forces.  —  Liber- 
ality of  the  Persian  Government.  —  Dercyllidas  Commander-in- 
chief.  —  Truce  with  the  Satrap  of  Lydia,  and  War  with  the 
Satrap  of  Bithynia.  —  Mania,  Satrapess  of  JEolia.  —  Successes 
of  Dercyllidas  in  JEolia.  —  Winter  Operations  in  Bithynia.  — 
Protection  given  to  the  Chersonese.  —  Prosperity  of  the  Grecian 
Colonies.  —  Itt-judged  Orders  from  Lacedcemon.  —  Danger  of 
the  Grecian  Colonies.  —  Treaty  concluded  between  Dercyllidas 
and  Tissaphernes  for  the  complete  Emancipation  of  the  Asian 
Greeks  from  Persian  Dominion. 

WHEN  the  Lacedaemonians  put  an  end  to  the  Athenian  empire, 
they  vindicated  to  themselves  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands 
xen.  Hei.  i.  3.  ant*  °^ tne  Eur°Pean  cities  ;  they  placed  their  own 
governors,  with  the  title  of  harmost,  in  Byzan- 
tium and  in  the  Chersonese ;  but  they  neither  claimed  any 
dominion  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  nor  asserted  the  freedom 
of  the  Grecian  republics  there :  the  allegiance  of  the  Asian 
Greeks  was  transferred  from  the  Athenian  people  to  the 
Persian  king ;  and,  under  him,  to  the  satraps,  Pharnabazus 
and  Tissaphernes. 

We  have  seen  that,  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  Cyrus  was 
popular,  and  Tissaphernes  unpopular  ,•  insomuch  that  by  a 
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kind  of  rebellion  against  the  satrap,  the  lonians  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  prince.  The  event  therefore  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  king,  and  the  appointment  of  Tissa- 
phernes  to  the.great  command  which  Cyrus  had  held,  could 
not  but  be  highly  alarming  to  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  glorious  retreat  of  the  Greeks  who  had  accompanied 
the  prince,  and  the  clear  evidence  which  their  return  in 
safety  bore  to  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian  arms,  afforded 
ground  of  encouragement.  If  the  patronage  of  Lacedaemon 
could  be  obtained,  whose  councils  commanded  the  united 
arms  of  Greece,  little,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  satrap's  vengeance.  Refusing  therefore  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  the  lonians  sent  ministers  to 
Lacedaemon  to  solicit  protection. 

The  Lacedaemonian  government,  less  expecting  friendship 
from  the  king  and  from  Tissaphernes  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  Cyrus,  and  valuing  it  less  as  the  Xen  Hel  l  3 
fame  of  the  actions  of  the  Cyrean  army  taught  to 
despise  their  enmity,  resolved  that  the  lonians  should  be 
protected.  Possibly  circumstances  at  home  might  contri- 
bute to  this  determination.  It  might  be  desirable  to  employ 
a  part  of  their  people  on  foreign  service ;  and  for  service 
against  an  enemy  so  famed  for  wealth,  and  so  little  for  bravery 
and  military  skill,  volunteers  would  be  numerous  among 
the  poor  commonwealths  of  Peloponnesus.  Four  thousand 
men  were  required  from  the  allies.  Only  one  d 

thousand  were  added  from  Lacedaemon ;  and  they  £fin£Lj9' 
were    all   of   those    called    neodamodes ;    who, 
owing  their  elevation  from  the  condition  of  slaves  into  the 
rank  of  citizens  to   the   necessities  of  war,   were,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  looked  upon  with  so  invidious  an  eye,  that 
occasion  for    sending   them   on   foreign    service  would  be 
acceptable,  both  to  the  government  and  to  themselves.     Ca- 
valry was  very  desirable  for  war  in  Asia :  but  the  utmost 
T  2 
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force  that  Peloponnesus  could  raise  was  very  small;  and 
the  principal  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  republics,  who  alone 
composed  it,  would  not  be  the  most  willing  partakers  in 
distant  adventure.  Application  was  therefore  made  to 
Athens ;  where  recent  disorders,  extreme  political  jealousy, 
and  a  total  want  of  protection  against  any  momentary  ca- 
price of  the  people,  made  the  situation  of  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  so  precarious  that  the  offer  of  pay  for  three  hun- 
dred horse  found  ready  acceptance  there.  Thimbron  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Asia,  with  the  title  of 
harmost. 
B  c  399  Arriving  in  Ionia  with  his  European  forces 

early  in  spring,  Thimbron  circulated  a  requisition 
for  an  apportionment  of  troops  from  every  Grecian  city  in 
Asia;  where,  says  Xenophon,  at  that  time,  all  obeyed  what- 
ever a  Lacedaemonian  commanded.  The  Cyreans,  under 
Xenophon,  had  been  already  engaged  for  the  service,  and 
were  marching  to  join  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  Mean- 
while, though  his  force  was  considerable,  Thimbron  feared 
to  traverse  the  open  country  in  presence  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  and  thought  it  well  if  he  could  afford,  to  the  country 
around  posts  which  he  could  securely  occupy,  some  protec- 
tion against  its  ravages.  The  junction  of  the  Cyreans  how- 
ever gave  him  so  decided  a  superiority  that  many  towns, 
before  awed  by  the  Persian  power,  with  ready  zeal  now 
opened  their  gates  to  him. 
xen  Hei  i  3  Four  persons,  whose  circumstances  deserve 

notice,  took  this  opportunity  of  embracing  the 
Grecian  cause;  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  descendants  of 
Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  of  Lacedaemon  who  attended 
Xerxes  into  Greece,  and  Gorgion  and  Gongylus,  descended 
from  the  Eretrian  Gongylus,  who,  by  his  conduct  also  during 
the  Persian  invasion,  had  merited  banishment  from  his 
country  and  favour  with  the  Persian  monarch.  The  lord- 
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ship  of  the  towns  of  Pergamus,  Teuthrania,  and  Halisarnia, 
given  to  Demaratus,  and  of  Gambrium,  Palaegambrium,  My- 
rina,  and  Grynium,  to  Gongylus,  remained  to  their  posterity. 
These  gifts,  from  the  Persian  king,  seem  to  have  had  much 
of  the  nature  of  fiefs  in  the  Gothic  kingdoms.1  It  would 
have  been  a  gratification,  at  least  to  our  curiosity,  had 
Xenophon  been  fuller  in  explanation  on  the  subject.  From 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Cyrus,  and  consequent 
dread  of  the  king's  vengeance,  apparently  arose  the  revolt 
of  those  Grecian  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire,  which 
otherwise  would  mark  gross  ingratitude  to  a  beneficent 
government.  For  the  testimony  here  given  by  Xenophon, 
remarkably  corresponding  with  all  remaining  from  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  strongly  confirms,  what  has  been  hereto- 
fore observed,  that  there  was  uncommon  liberality  in  the 
despotism  of  the  Persian  empire.  Public  faith  was  kept ; 
property  was  not  without  security ;  it  was  not  there,  as 
under  the  present  wonderfully  barbarian  government  of  the 
same  fine  country,  a  crime  to  be  rich.  Large  estates,  given 
even  to  foreigners,  passed  to  their  late  posterity ;  and,  in- 
stead of  the  tyranny  which  now  depopulates  towns  and 
provinces,  and  against  which  the  remaining  subjects  recur 
to  the  patronage  of  some  foreign  ambassador,  the  Persian 
government  so  extended  liberal  protection  to  all  that  Gre- 
cian cities  could  prefer  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  king  to 
that  of  the  Athenian  or  Lacedaemonian  commonwealths,  and 
flourish  under  it. 

But  the  Persian  government,  though  generally  mild  and 
liberal,  had  been,  since  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  always  weak, 
and  verging  to  dissolution.     The  Lacedaemonian  Xen  Hel  ,  3 
general    Thimbron,   who,   with    comparatively  a 
small  force,  had  been  making  conquests  against  it,  showed 

1  In   the  Anabasis  Procles  is  called  ct^uv,  chief,"  or  lord,  of  Teuthrauia. 
Anab.  1.  2.  c.  1.  s.  3. 

T   3 
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no  considerable  abilities  in  the  field,  and  in  camp  and  in 
quarters  his  discipline  was  very  deficient.  The  allies  suffered 
from  the  licentiousness  of  his  army;  and  complaints  were  in 
consequence  so  urged  at  Lacedaemon  that,  on  the  expiration 
of  his  year,  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment. 
B.C. 398.*  Dercyllidas,  who  succeeded  him,  was  more 

!    Ol   95.  2-3.  m 

xen.  Hei.  "  equal  to  a  great  and  difficult  command.  Having 
s.  e,  7,  a.  alrea(ly  served  in  Asia,  under  Lysander,  he  knew 
the  characters  of  the  two  satraps,  who  divided  between  them, 
in  almost  independent  sovereignty,  the  dominion  of  the 
western  provinces.  The  instructions  of  the  ephors  directed 
him  to  lead  the  army  into  Caria,  the  hereditary  government 
of  Tissaphernes.  But  the  desire  of  revenging  a  disgrace  he 
had  formerly  incurred,  when  harmost  of  Abydus,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accusation  from  Pharnabazus,  assisted  at  least, 
according  to  the  contemporary  historian,  his  friend,  in  deter- 
mining him  to  act  otherwise.  He  negotiated  with  Tissa- 
phernes; and  that  dastardly  satrap,  ill  disposed  toward 
Pharnabazus,  and  always  readier  for  negotiation  than  battle, 
instead  of  exerting  the  great  power  with  which  he  was  vested 
for  the  general  defence  of  the  empire,  bargained  for  a  par- 
ticular peace  for  his  own  provinces,  and  consented  that  the 
Grecian  arms  should,  without  opposition  from  him,  be  car- 
ried into  the  Bithynian  satrapy.  Dercyllidas,  having  thus 
provided  for  the  safety  of  the  rich  fields  of  Ionia,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  liable,  in  his  absence,  to  suffer 
from  the  Persian  cavalry,  hastened  his  march  northward; 
and,  in  the  length  of  way  from  Caria  to  the  borders  of  ^Eolia, 
he  maintained  an  exactness  of  discipline  that  gained  him  the 


[*  B.  c.  399.  "Dercyllidas  supersedes  Thimbron:  Xenoph.  Hel.  iii.  1.8. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Elis:  Ib.  iii.  2.  21.  — which  ended  in  this 
year:  Hel.  iii.  2.  30.  TOU  S' ixievrof  &egovf  ^rif^^/ctf  SgettrvSotiof  1?  AaxtSctiuovot 
%yvi%t!ii£'/liri  trQcif  ro  Tt~%o;  irionXiiv.  Pausan.  iii.  8.  2.  r^lru  $1  trti  ro 
01  'H/u7e;  3teu  8««<ry£|oj  (sic)  tny%,u°oiJ<ri  rov  a,o"riu;  *«r«pp/-J/«<  TO 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  90.] 
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greater  credit  with  the  allies  as  it  was  contrasted  with  the 
licentiousness  from  which  the  country  had  suffered  while 
Thimbron  commanded. 

The  circumstances  of  JEolia  might  reasonably  have  invited 
the  attention  of  the  general,  though  revenge  had  Xen  Hel  K  3 
not  instigated.  According  to  that  liberal  policy, 
more  than  once  already  noticed  as  ordinary  among  the  Per- 
sians, Pharnabazus  had  appointed  Zenis,  a  Greek  of  Dar- 
danum,  to  be  governor,  or,  according  to  Xenophon's  phrase* 
satrap,  of  that  fine  country,  so  interesting,  in  earliest  history, 
as  the  kingdom  of  Priam,  and  the  seat  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Zenis  died  young,  leaving  a  widow,  Mania,  also  a  Dardanian. 
This  extraordinary  woman  solicited  the  succession  to  her 
late  husband's  command ;  and  supported  her  solicitations 
with  presents  so  agreeable  to  the  satrap's  fancy,  and  proofs 
so  pregnant  of  her  own  talents  and  spirit,  that  she 
obtained  her  suit.  Being  accordingly  vested  with 
the  government  she  did  not  disappoint,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
far  exceeded,  the  satrap's  expectation.  None  of  his  go- 
vernors collected  and  remitted  the  revenue  more  regularly ; 
none  accompanied  the  remittance  with  presents  more  ac- 
ceptable; none,  when  he  made  his  progress  through  his 
satrapy,  received  him  with  such  elegant  magnificence,  or 
entertained  him  so  agreeably.  These  were  a  woman's  merits, 
but  she  united  with  them  manly  virtues.  In  the  frequency 
of  disaffection  and  revolt  among  the  Persian  provinces  no 
disturbance  happened  under  her  government.  She  not  only 
held  all  in  due  obedience,  but,  raising  a  body  of  Grecian 
mercenaries,  she  reduced  the  maritime  towns  of  Larissa, 
Hamaxitus,  and  Colons,  which  had  hitherto  resisted  the 
Persian  dominion.  Herself  attended  the  sieges,  viewing  the 
operations  from  her  chariot,  and  by  praises  and  presents 
judiciously  bestowed  she  excited  such  emulation  that  her 
army  acquired  repute  superior  to  any  other  body  of  mer- 
T  4 
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cenaries  in  Asia.  Pharnabazus  requiring  troops  for  sup- 
pressing the  incursions  of  the  rebellious  Mysians  and  Pisidians, 
she  attended  in  person.  In  consequence  of  her  able  conduct 
and  high  reputation,  he  always  treated  her  with  great  respect, 
and  sometimes  even  desired  her  assistance  in  his  council. 

Mania  was  another  Artemisia ;  and  the  weighty  authority 

of  Xenophon  for  the  history  of  the  Dardanian  satrapess  not 

ch  s  s  5      a  little  supports  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 

of  the  Halicarnassian  queen.  But,  though  Mania 
could  govern  provinces  and  conduct  armies,  yet,  amid  the 
encouragement  which  the  gross  defects,  both  of  Grecian  and 
Persian  government,  offered  for  daring  villany,  she  could 
xcn.Hei.  1.3.  not  secure  herself  against  domestic  treachery. 

Scarcely  had  she  passed  her  fortieth  year  when 
she  was  murdered  in  her  palace  by  Midias,  who  had  married 
her  daughter.  But  a  single  murder  would  not  answer  the 
execrable  villain's  purpose.  Her  son,  a  most  promising 

youth  of  seventeen,  was  cut  off.     The  assassin 

had  then  the  impudence  to  ask  of  the  satrap  the 
succession  to  the  government  held  by  the  deceased  Mania, 
supporting  his  solicitation  by  large  presents.  But  he  seems 
to  have  founded  his  hopes  on  a  knowledge  rather  of  the 
general  temper  and  practice  of  the  Persian  great  than  of  the 
particular  character  of  Pharnabazus.  He,  with  a  generous 
indignation,  refused  the  presents,  and  declared  he  would  not 
live  unless  he  could  revenge  Mania.  Midias  prepared  to 
support  himself  by  force  or  intrigue,  as  circumstances  might 
direct.  He  had  secured  Gergis  and  Scepsis,  fortified  towns 
in  which  Mania's  treasures  were  deposited :  but  the  other 
towns  of  the  province,  with  one  consent,  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge his  authority,  adhered  to  Pharnabazus. 

Dercyllidas  arrived  upon  the  borders  in  this 

critical  conjuncture.  The  satrap  was  unprepared ; 
the  Lacedaemonian  name  was  popular;  and  the  towns  of 
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Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and  Colonae,  in  one  day  opened  their 
gates.  A  declaration  was  then  circulated,  that  the  purpose 
of  Dercyllidas  and  the  Lacedemonian  government  was  to 
give  perfect  independency  to  the  Moliau  cities ;  desiring  only 
alliance  defensive  and  offensive,  with  quarters  for  the  army 
within  their  walls  whenever  it  might  become  requisite  in  that 
service  whose  object  was  the  common  liberty  of  all  Grecian 
people.  The  garrisons  were  composed  mostly  of  Greeks ; 
attached  to  Mania,  but  indifferent  to  the  interest  of  Pharna- 
bazus.2  The  towns  of  Neandrus,  Ilium,  and  Cocylus  ac- 
ceded to  the  Spartan  general's  invitation.  Hope  Xen  He,  ,  3. 
of  large  reward  for  his  fidelity  induced  the  go- 
vernor of  Cebren  to  adhere  to  the  satrap ;  but,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  army,  the  people  soon  compelled  him  to 
surrender. 

Dercyllidas  then  marched  toward  Scepsis.  The 
assassin  Midias,  fearful,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
Spartan  general,  the  Persian  satrap,  and  the  Scepsian  citi- 
zens, conceived  his  best  hope  to  lie  in  accommodation  with 
the  former.  He  proposed  a  conference,  to  which  Dercylli- 
das consented,  and,  ten  principal  men,  of  different  cities, 
being  sent  to  him  as  hostages,  he  went  to  the  Grecian  camp. 
Desiring  to  know  upon  what  conditions  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  friendship  and  alliance,  Dercyllidas  answered, 
upon  condition  of  allowing  freedom  and  independency  to 
the  towns  in  which  he  had  garrisons.  But  the  march  to 
Scepsis  was  not  interrupted.  Dercyllidas  entered  the  town 
unopposed,  ordered  the  garrison  to  quit  the  citadel,  and 


2  K«/  "ya.%  el 

eu  JTXI/U  TI  z.u.K'jis  fTignifravro.  —  Quia  post  mortem  Maniee,  preesidiarii  Greed 
non  admodium  erga  eos  (cives  urbium  praedict.)  recte  se  gesserant.  I  have  no 
scruple  in  giving  the  very  different  interpretation  in  the  text.  Smith,  whose 
version  differs  here  from  both,  is  far  from  compensating,  in  his  Xenophon  as  in 
his  Thucydides,  for  extreme  inelegance  by  a  general  exactness  of  literal  trans- 
lation. 
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then,  assembling  the  people,  directed  them  to  assume  the 
government  as  became  Greeks  and  freemen.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Gergis,  taking  Midias  with  him.  Intelligence  of 
his  liberality  to  the  Scepsians  had  prepared  his  reception, 
and  Midias  acquiesced.  Acquitting  himself  then  of  that 
miscreant,  by  restoring  all  his  private  property,  with  liberal 
allowance  for  all  his  claims,  he  seized  the  wealth  of  Mania, 
as  now  belonging  to  the  satrap,  the  common  enemy;  and 
it  was  his  boast,  a  grateful  boast  to  the  army,  that  he  had 
enriched  the  military  chest  with  a  twelvemonth's  pay  for 
eight  thousand  men. 

xen.Hei.i.3.  Having  thus,  according  to  Xenophon's  ex- 
pression, in  eight  days,  taken  nine  cities,  (that 
is,  having  recovered  from  the  Persian  dominion  nine  towns 
accustomed  each  to  its  separate  and  independent  govern- 
ment, except  as  it  might  be  occasionally  compelled  to  obey 
the  commands  of  a  master,)  it  became  the  consideration  of 
Dercyllidas  how  to  preserve  their  territories  against  the 
ravages  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  without  burthening  the 
people  by  quartering  his  army  among  them.  Against  their 
walls  he  little  feared  the  efforts  of  Persian  arms.  He  was 
more  apprehensive  of  the  licentiousness,  difficult  to  control, 
of  a  republican  army  in  quarters,  and  of  complaints  at  Lace- 
daemon,  like  those  which  had  driven  his  predecessor  into 
exile.  He  sent  proposals  of  truce  therefore  to  Pharnabazus, 
That  generous  satrap,  unassisted  from  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  deserted  and  betrayed  by  the  great  neighbouring 
officer,  whose  more  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  afford  him  assist- 
ance, readily  accepted  them.  Xenophon  indeed  says,  that 
he  was  little  disturbed  with  the  loss  of  JEolia;  esteeming 
that  province,  under  Lacedemonian  protection,  while  he 
had  himself  peace  with  Lacedremon,  rather  a  useful  barrier 
against  other  enemies.  The  meaning  of  this  apparently  is 
to  be  collected  only  from  what  follows.  The  Bithynians, 
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though  as  tributary  subjects  of  the  empire  he  had  assisted 
them  against  the  Cyrean  army,  were  always  licentious,  some- 
times perhaps  rebellious,  and  they  frequently  carried  hostile 
depredation  among  the  more  peaceful  and  settled  inhabitants 
of  his  satrapy.     Among  these  people  Dercyllidas  Xen  Hel  l  3 
resolved  to  take  his  winter  quarters,  as  in  a  hos-  c' 
tile  territory,  and  Pharnabazus  expressed  no  dissatisfaction. 

That  country  must  be  naturally  very  productive  in  which, 
under  the  management  of  such  a  people  as  those  Bithynians 
who  have  been  on  a  former  occasion  described,  an  army, 
powerful  enough  to  overbear  opposition,  could  supply  itself 
by  plunder  through  the  winter,  plentifully,  and  without 
hazard.  That  the  army  of  Dercyllidas  did  so  we  are  as- 
sured by  Xenophon,  who  seems  to  have  subsisted  from  that 
plunder  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Such  successful 
freebooting  allured  a  body  of  Odrysians,  subjects  of  Seuthes, 
from  European  Thrace.  Two  hundred  horse  and  three 
hundred  targeteers3  came  as  allies  of  Lacedaemon  to  re- 
enforce  Dercyllidas.  They  took  their  station  between  two 
and  three  miles  from  the  Grecian  army,  and,  throwing  up  a 
slight  fortification,  requested  a  Grecian  guard  for  it,  to 
enable  them  to  maraud  in  greater  force.  Dercyllidas  allow- 
ing them  two  hundred  heavy-armed,  they  exerted  themselves 
in  depredation  with  such  skilful  diligence  that  shortly  their 
camp  was  filled  with  booty,  a  large  portion  of  which  con- 
sisted of  prisoners,  whom  they  proposed  to  sell  for  slaves. 

The  Bithynians,  unable  or  fearful  to  resist  these  plun- 
derers, were  however  attentive  to  their  motions  ,•  and  having 
observed  the  smallness  of  their  camp,  and  learnt  the  amount 
of  its  guard,  resolved  to  take  opportunity  of  their  absence 
for  attacking  it.  Assembling  accordingly  in  great  numbers, 

3  Error  may  perhaps  reasonably  be  suspected  in  these  numbers.  They  seem 
too  scanty  for  what  we  shall  find  was  effected  ;  especially  if  we  compare  it  with 
what  the  Cyreans  suffered  in  the  same  country. 
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horse  and  foot,  and  watching  the  march  of  the  Odrysians 
to  a  sufficient  distance,  they  made  their  assault.  Their 
missile  weapons  so  reached  every  part  of  the  small  enclosure 
that  the  Greeks  were  unable  to  withstand  them.  Fifteen 
only  made  their  way  through  the  irregular  assailants,  and 
reached  their  own  camp;  the  rest  were  killed.  The  Bi- 
thynians  then  broke  into  the  Odrysian  camp,  recovered 
their  prisoners  and  effects,  killed  all  the  tent-keepers  4,  and 
retired  so  rapidly  that  the  Greek  army,  marching  as  soon 
as  intelligence  of  the  assault  reached  them,  found  nothing 
but  naked  corpses. 

The  funeral  ceremony  of  their  dead  occupied  the  Odry- 
sians on  their  return.  It  was  graced  with  games,  as  among 
the  Greeks  of  Homer's  age ;  but  the  favourite  game  of  the 
Odrysians,  less  known  to  the  father  of  poetry,  was  the  sim- 
ple horse-race.  Large  quantities  of  wine  were  also  drunk 
over  the  graves ;  a  practice  spread,  perhaps  among  descend- 
ants of  the  Odrysians,  over  the  distant  island  of  Britain, 
and  preserved  to  this  day  equally  among  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  farthest  north,  and  on  the  soft  hills  of 
Wight,  severed  by  the  tide  from  the  southern  coast.  Pro- 
viding then  for  the  future  security  of  their  camp,  by  pitch- 
ing it  close  to  the  Grecian,  the  Odrysians  no  longer 
contented  themselves  with  plunder,  but  carried  revenge 
by  fire  and  sword  extensively  through  Bithynia. 

In  spring  Dercyllidas  led  the  army  to  Lampsa- 
[B.cMs.     cus.      He  had  carried  command  in  a  manner  so 
superior  to  his  predecessor  that,  instead  of  com- 
plaint, report  had  been  transmitted  to  Lacedaemon  so  favour- 
able that,  against  the  general  rule,  he  was  continued  a  second 
year  in   his   situation.     In  Lampsacus  he  found  commis- 
sioners sent  to  notify  that  honour  to  him,  and  to  commu- 
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nicate  the  commendations  of  the  ephors  to  the  army; 
particularly  for  its  regular  and  inoffensive  conduct  among 
the  allied  cities.  They  came  authorised  moreover  to  inspect 
the  state  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  allies.  Dercyllidas 
gladly  forwarded  them  to  witness  the  peace  and  prosperity 
which  JEolis  and  Ionia  enjoyed  under  his  superintendency, 
and  to  hear  the  grateful  testimonies  of  a  happy  people  to 
his  ability,  probity,  and  diligence. 

Since  he  had  been  in  Asia  Dercyllidas  had  fought  no 
great  battle,  nor  taken  any  town  by  assault ;  but,  in  an 
army  which,  under  his  predecessor,  had  been  so  lawless  as 
to  be  a  terror  more  to  friends  than  enemies,  he  Y 

'  Xen.  Hel.  1.  3. 

had  restored  exact  discipline,  and  yet  was  the 
favourite  of  that  army.  With  that  army  then  he  had  awed 
the  two  great  satraps,  each  commanding  a  province  equal 
to  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  both  together  acting  under  the 
mightiest  empire  in  the  world ;  so  that,  after  having  given 
independency  and  security  to  the  long  line  of  Ionian  and 
jiEolian  colonies,  he  could  direct  his  views  another  way  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Grecian  name. 

The  Thracian  Chersonese,  once  the  principality  of  the 
renowned  Miltiades,  lately,  in  large  proportion,  the  property 
of  another  great  and  singular  character,  Alcibiades,  and  by 
its  fertility,  its  many  harbours,  and  its  advantageous  situ- 
ation for  trade,  always  a  great  object  for  industrious  adven- 
turers from  Greece,  was  however  always  subject  to  dreadful 
incursions  from  the  wild  hordes  of  Thracians,  who  made 
it  their  glory  to  live  by  rapine.  Alcibiades,  maintaining  a 
military  force  for  the  defence  of  his  property,  and  extending 
the  advantage  of  its  protection  to  the  Grecian  settlers  ge- 
nerally, seems  to  have  held  a  degree  of  dominion  among 
them.  Perhaps  Clearchus,  forbidden,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  administration,  but  enabled,  by  the  bounty 
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of  Cyrus,  to  become  their  next  protector,  aspired  to  similar 
dominion.  Before  the  return  of  the  Cyrean  army  however 
the  Lacedaemonian  administration  had  so  far  directed  their 
attention  to  the  Chersonese  as  to  have  sent  a  governor 
thither,  with  their  usual  title  of  harmost ;  but,  either  he  had 
been  withdrawn,  or  the  force  intrusted  to  him,  or  his  ability 
xen.Hei.  i.3.  to  use  ^»  was  deficient;  for  the  Thracian  inroads 
Stodji.  i'4?'  were  renewed,  and  so  successfully  that  the  Cher- 

c.  39.  .  . 

sonesites,  m  a  petition  to  Lacedaemon  for  pro- 
tection, declared  that,  unless  it  were  granted,  they  must 
abandon  the  country.     Dercyllidas,  informed  of  this,  before 
orders  could  come  to  himself  from  Lacedaemon,  or  another 
could  be  sent  with  the  commission,  resolved  to  execute  the 
service.     He  sent  to  Pharnabazus  a  proposal  for  prolonging 
the  existing  truce,  which  was  immediately  accepted;  and, 
having  so  far  provided  tranquillity  for  Asia,  he  transported 
his  army  to  the  European  shore.     Immediately  he  visited 
the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes,  by  whom  he  was  very  hos- 
pitably entertained ;  and  having  arranged,  apparently  to  his 
satisfaction,  those  matters  in  which  his  commonwealth  and 
that    prince  had  a. common   concern,   he   marched   to  the 
Chersonese.     There  he  employed  his  army,  not  in  plunder 
and  destruction,  but  in  raising  a  rampart  across  the  isthmus, 
to  secure  the   peace  of  the   rich  country  and   industrious 
people  within.     The  isthmus  is  only  four  miles  over;  the 
peninsula  contained  eleven  considerable  towns,  many  har- 
bours, rich  land  under  various  cultivation,  arable,  vineyard, 
fruit-plantations,  spacious  pastures  adapted  to  every  kind  of 
cattle,  and  still  considerable  tracts  which  might  be  allotted 
to  new  colonists.     The  possessors  of  this  valuable  territory 
were  unequal  to  its  defence ;  because,  for  its  cultivation, 
they  used  principally  the  industry  of  slaves,  whom  they  dared 
not  trust  with  arms.      The    work  of  Dercyllidas    enabled 
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them  to  become  their  own  protectors.    Begun  in  B.  0.397. 
spring,  it  was  completed    before  autumn5,  and  ns.cf.sJs.ci.i 

Xen.  Hel.  1.  3» 

the  army  was  reconveyed  into  Asia.     Dercyllidas  c-  2-  s-  9- 
then  made  a  progress  through  the  Asiatic  cities,  to  inspect 
the  state  of  things,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  every- 
where peace,  prosperity,  and  general  content. 

A  single  exception  will  deserve  notice,  as  it  tends  to 
illustrate  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country,  and 
manners  resulting  from  them.  With  governments  so  im- 
perfect, and  territories  so  narrow,  as  those  of  the  Grecian 
republics,  so  liable  to  intestine  commotion,  so  open  to  foreign 
attack,  peace  and  civil  order  could  be  secure  only  under  the 
strong  control  of  a  superintending  power,  which  had  been 
lodged,  fortunately,  for  a  time  in  honest  and  able  hands. 
Thus  the  condition  of  the  Asian  Greeks,  in  the  confession 
of  that  honest  eulogist  of  democracy,  Herodotus,  was  im- 
proved by  their  reduction  under  the  Persian  empire,  after 
their  rebellion  against  the  first  Darius.  In  the  want  of  such 
a  superintending  power  faction  had  now  expelled  a  number 
of  Chians  from  their  island.  Men  driven  from  their  homes 
and  possessions  to  vagrancy,  beggary,  and  starving,  some- 
times in  numbers  amounting  almost  to  half  the  free  po- 
pulation of  a  republic,  would  be  likely  to  resort  to  violent 
expedients.  The  first  thing  to  look  out  for  was  subsistence; 
and,  while  necessity  drove,  allurement  sometimes  invited 
to  marauding  as  a  profession.  The  Chian  exiles  seized 
Atarneus,  a  strong  post  on  the  continent,  over-against  their 
island ;  and  the  produce  of  the  rich  Ionian  fields,  cultivated 
by  unarmed  slaves  for  unwarlike  masters,  became  in  large 
proportion  theirs.  When  Dercyllidas  came  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lonians,  the  Chian  exiles  had  collected  pro- 
visions for  eight  months.  He  formed  the  blockade  of  their 

5    IIj8  tfTUgOtf, 
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hold,  too  strong  for  the  art  of  attack  of  that  age  to  reduce 
by  any  other  mode  of  siege.  While  their  provisions  served, 
they  resisted  j  and  then,  by  their  submission,  the  tranquillity 
of  Ionia  and  ^Eolia  became  complete. 

But,  while  the  cities  of  those  provinces,  prospering  and 
happy,  and  administering  each  its  own  affairs  under  the  able 
and  benign  superintendency  of  Dercyllidas,  enjoyed,  for  the 
i.  i.  3.  present,  the  blessings  of  freedom,  those  of  Caria 


had  to  complain  that  their  interests  had  been 
neglected,  that  they  had  been  disappointed  even  of  a  pro- 
mised relief,  and  that  the  treaty,  concluded  with  Tissa- 
phernes,  was  an  express  compact  for  their  continuance  in 
subjection  to  a  foreign  dominion.  The  sea  being  open  to 
them,  they  could  communicate  with  Lacedaemon,  and  they 
sent  to  request  that  their  situation  might  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  vindicators  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Were  the 
Lacedaemonian  arms  carried  into  Caria,  they  said,  Tissa- 
phernes,  to  save  his  own  large  property  there,  would  readily 
grant  the  independency,  so  necessary  to  their  happiness,  and 
so  desirable  for  the  glory  of  the  Grecian,  and  especially  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  name.  The  ephors  seem  too  lightly  to 
have  yielded  to  their  arguments,  without  communication 
with  their  able  commander,  or  with  any  others  duly  ac- 

quainted with  the  circumstances  of  Asia.     They 

B.  C.  396.  x 

sprhfg.4'         sent  orders  for  war  to  be  carried  into   Caria  j 
for  the  army  under  Dercyllidas  to  march  thither  ; 
and  for  the  fleet,  then  commanded  by  Pharax,  to  co-operate 
with  it. 

The  first  effect  of  these  ill-  concerted  measures  appears 
to  have  been  to  produce,  or  at  least  to  hasten,  a  union 
between  the  two  satraps,  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus  ; 
whose  long  variance  had,  in  no  small  degree,  contributed  to 
those  great  successes  which  the  Greeks,  with  a  force  other- 
wise inadequate  to  contention  with  the  Persian  empire,  had 
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been  enabled  to  obtain.     Pharnabazus,  unsupported  by  the 
court  of  Susa,  and  basely  deserted,  or  worse  than  deserted, 
by  Tissaphernes,  his  immediate  superior  in  command,  had 
acquiesced  under  the  loss  of  jEolia.     But,  as  soon  Xen.  Hel  L  3 
as  the  threatened  attack  of  Caria  afforded  a  pro- 
bability that  Tissaphernes  would  be  disposed  to  change  his 
conduct,  Pharnabazus  went  to  him,  and  declared  his  readiness 
to  co-operate  zealously  in  measures  for  driving  the  Greeks 
out  of  Asia.     This  proposal,  to   which  the  jealousy  and 
pusillanimity  of  Tissaphernes  otherwise  would  scarcely  have 
listened,  was  made  acceptable  by  the  indiscreet  violence  of 
the  Spartan  government.     The  two  satraps  went     Ibid  ^^ 
together  into  Caria,  and,  having  arranged  matters 
for  the  defence  of  that  country,  returned  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  which  threatened   Ionia  with   destruc- 
tion. 

Dercyllidas  was   already  marching  for  Caria,  Xen.Hei.i.3. 
when  information  reached  him  that  all  his  hi- 
therto successful  labours  for  the  welfare  of  the  colonies 
were  upon  the  point  of  being  rendered  utterly  vain.     He 
consulted  Pharax,  and  they  ventured  together  to  disobey 
their  ill-judged  instructions.     Returning  hastily  northward, 
Dercyllidas  met  intelligence  that  the  satraps  had  already 
entered  the  Ephesian  territory.     He  was  pushing     B  c  396 
his  march  through  the  rich  vale  of  the  Meander,     M^enSine, 

or  June  be- 

in  whose  luxuriant  soil  the  growth  of  corn  com- 
monly  exceeds  a  man's  height,  when  some  of  his 
advanced  guard,  mounting  on  some  tombs  by  the  road-side, 
(for  the  road-side  was  the  place  of  burial  among  Greeks  as 
well  as  Romans,)  discovered  the  Persian  army  in  Xen  Hel  :  3 
order  of  battle.     Immediately  he  gave  orders  for  c' 
forming;   but,  while  he  attended  the  sacrifice  which  the 
Laced smonians  held  indispensable  before  action,  numbers 
of  his  Asian  Greeks  left  their  arms  in  the  corn,  and  fled ; 
VOL.  v.  u 
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and  it  became  evident  that  his  dependence  must  be  upon  his 
small  force  of  European  troops  alone. 

In  these  alarming  circumstances  the  interested  pusillanimity 
xen.  Hei.  i.  3.  °^  Tissaphcrncs  relieved  him.     Pharnabazus  was 
desirous  of  engaging;  but  Tissaphernes,  already 
more  than  half  satisfied,  since  his  property  in  Caria  was  no 
longer  in  immediate  danger,  would  first  try  the  effect  of  a 
conference.     A  herald  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Grecian 
general.     Dercyllidas,  anxious  to  prevent  observation  of  the 
state  of  his  army,  advanced  with  a  chosen  escort.     Such  then 
being  the  circumstances  that  both  parties  were  desirous  to 
avoid  a  battle,  it  was  presently  agreed,  that  the  Greek  army 
should  march  to  Leucophrys,  the  Persian  to  Tralles,  and 
that  a  place  should  be  appointed  where  the  generals  should 
next  day  meet.     The  conference  being  held  ac- 
cordingly, Dercyllidas  insisted  on  the  simple  pro- 
position, "  that  all  Grecian  cities  should  be  independent." 
To  this  the  satraps  consented,  with  the  conditions,  "  that 
the  Grecian  army  should  quit  the  king's  territory,"    (by 
which  seems  to  have  been  meant  Asia,  including  the  Grecian 
colonies,)  "  and  that  the  Lacedaemonian  governors  should 
quit  the  Grecian  towns."     Upon  these  terms  a  truce  was 
concluded,  to  hold  till  the  pleasure  of  the  king  and  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  government  could  be  known. 

This  was  the  first  treaty,  reported  on  any  authentic  or 
even  probable  testimony,  by  which,  since  the  early  times  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  it  was  provided  that  the  Asian  Greeks 
should  be  completely  emancipated  from  foreign  dominion. 
All  the  Ionian  and  jEolian  cities,  it  appears,  thus  gained 
immediate  enjoyment  of  independency  in  peace  :  the  Carian 
seem  to  have  waited  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  by  the 
king  of  Persia  and  the  Lacedaemonian  government.  But  it 
was  a  quiet  revolution :  no  great  battle  gave  it  splendour ; 
none  of  those  striking  events  attended  which  invite  the 
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attention  of  the  writer  in  proportion  as  they  are  fitted  to 
impress  the  fancy  of  the  reader.  It  forms  nevertheless  a 
memorable  and  interesting  era  in  Grecian  history  ;  and  the 
fame  of  Dercyllidas,  less  brilliant,  but  far  purer,  than  that  of 
most  of  the  great  men  of  Greece,  though,  being  recorded  by 
the  pen  of  Xenophon,  it  is  indeed  secured  against  perishing, 
yet  deserves  to  have  been  more  generally  and  more  pointedly 
noticed,  than  we  find  it,  by  writers  whose  theme  has  been 
Grecian  history,  or  panegyric  of  the  Grecian  character.6 

We  have  from  Diodorus  an  account,  which  may  Diod  l  14 
deserve  notice,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  Lacedaemon  were  administered,  in  its  colony  of  the  Tra- 
chinian  Heraclea.  It  was  when  Dercyllidas  was  sent  to 
command  in  Asia  that  the  superintendency  of  Heraclea  was 
committed  to  Herippidas.  The  colony,  in  the  usual  way  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  had  been  distracted  by  faction.  Herip- 
pidas summoned  a  general  assembly,  in  which  persons  of  all 
parties  met  ;  apparently  in  some  confidence  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  presiding  commonwealth  of  Greece  would 
administer  justice  in  mercy  to  all.  But  he  took  a  more 
summary  method  for  restoring  quiet  than  could  easily  consist 
with  justice.  Surrounding  the  place  of  meeting  with  an 
armed  force,  he  seized  five  hundred  of  those  supposed  ad- 
verse to  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  or  to  the  interest  of 
that  party  in  Lacedasmon  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
they  were  all  put  to  death.  We  shall  give  credit  to  report 
from  Diodorus,  always  in  proportion  to  its  consonance  with 
the  accounts  of  writers  of  best  judgment,  contemporary,  or 


(ol  AttxtSai- 

l^lv  $1  ffgotTrovTi;  ct%i6\oyev.  —  Plut.  vit.  Artax.  p.  1867.  t.  3.  Plutarch 
had  either  forgotten  what  he  had  read  in  Xenophon,  or,  with  his  usual  deficiency 
of  judgment  in  military  and  political  affairs,  very  much  mis-estimated  the 
merit  of  Dercyllidas  ;  and  modern  historians  seem  to  have  neglected  the  in- 
formed and  able  contemporary,  who  was  a  witness  to  the  fact,  to  follow  th» 
speculator  of  some  centuries  after. 

u  2 
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most  nearly  so,  with  the  transactions ;  and  his  account  here 
is  but  too  much  in  consonance  with  all  that  we  learn  on  best 
authority.  After  this  military  execution  upon  an  unresisting 
people,  Herippidas  marched  against  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  highlands  of  (Eta,  who  had  rebelled  against 
the  Lacedaemonian  sovereignty.  He  was  so  successful  as  to 
compel  the  whole  free  population  to  emigrate.  They  with- 
drew first  into  Thessaly,  but  afterward  removed  into  Boeotia ; 
invited  by  circumstances  not  specified  to  us,  yet  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  a  disposition  adverse  to  Lacedaemon 
in  the  leading  party  there,  and  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
strength  to  resist  Lacedaemon. 


SECTION  IL 

War  of  Lacedamon  and  Elis.  —  Death  of  Agis,'king  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  Succession  of  Agesilaus.  —  Sedition  in  Lacedcemon. 

FORMERLY  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  had  sufficed  to  en- 
force very  generally  among  the  Lacedaemonians  that  modesty 
in  command  which,  united  with  dignity  of  manner,  contempt 
of  wealth,  and  superiority  in  military  and  political  knowledge, 
induced  the  Grecian  republics,  conscious  of  the  necessity 
for  general  quiet  of  admitting  some  superintending  power, 
to  yield  a  willing  obedience  to  them.  But,  in  the  long  and 
wide  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  communication  with 
strangers,  unavoidably  much  greater  than  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  would  approve,  together  with  the  necessity  of 
raising  and  employing  a  public  revenue,  far  greater  than  ever 
entered  into  the  legislator's  contemplation,  had  altered  and 
corrupted  Spartan  manners ;  so  that,  when  the  war  was  at 
length  concluded  so  happily  in  their  favour,  they  were  no 
longer  capable  of  bearing  their  high  fortune.  We  have  seen, 
in  the  account  of  Xenophon,  their  friend  and  panegyrist, 
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what  plenitude  of  power  their  officers  in  transmarine  com- 
mands assumed,  and  with  what  haughty  tyranny  they  exer- 
cised it.     Unquestionably  it  must  have  been  far     Ch  g  s  4 
other  conduct  that  established  that  reputation  of 
Lacedaemon,  which  had  led  united  Greece  to  refuse  obedience 
to  any  but  a  Lacedaemonian  commander,  even  in  naval  war 
against  the  Persians,  though  Lacedaemon  contributed  so  very 
small  a  proportion  to  the  national  fleet ;  which  led  ^  18  s  ^ 
the  rich  Sicilian  cities  to  union  under  a  Lacedae-  • 
monian  general,  bringing  no  force  with  him  but  the  splendour 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  name ;  it  must  have  been  far  other 
conduct  which,  at  the  Olympian  and  other  national  meetings, 
as    Isocrates    says,   made    every    Lacedaemonian  Isocr  Archid. 
more  an  object  of  general  curiosity  and  admira-  p'76 
tion  than  the  victors  in  the  games ;  which  in  short  established, 
through  the  Greek  nation,  a  respect  for  the  Lacedaemonian 
character,  such  as  never  perhaps  was  paid  to  that  of  any 
other  people. 

Of  the  circumstances  which,  so  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  introduced  discord  again  among 
the  Grecian  cities,  and  excited  opposition  to  Lacedaemon 
where  it  might  least  have  been  expected,  our  information  is 
very  defective.  From  the  following  occurrences  only  we 
gather,  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  that  disgust  Ch  21  s  3 
and  alienation  which  we  have  already  seen  mani- 
fested in  the  conduct  of  Thebes  and  Corinth.  Thebes 
claimed  sovereignty  over  the  other  towns  of  Breotia. 
Lacedaemon  favoured  the  claim  of  those  towns  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Thebes,  with  the  purpose  of  holding  them  in 
dependence  upon  herself.  Perhaps  some  haughty  and  un- 
gracious interference  of  Lacedaemon,  raising  extensive  dis- 
satisfaction in  Thebes,  had  afforded  that  advantage  to  the 
democratical  leaders  which  enabled  them  to  gain  the  ascend- 
ant over  the  aristocratical  party,  always  in  some  degree 
u  3 
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the  Lacedaemonian  party,  and  so  long  the  ruling  party  in 
that  city.  The  success  of  the  democratical  party  in  Thebes 
would  of  course  raise  hope  and  energy  in  that  of  Corinth, 
which  always  held  friendly  communication  with  the  demo- 
cratical state  of  Argos.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  the 
support  of  Argos  and  Thebes  that  democracy  gained  ascend- 
ancy in  Corinth ;  insomuch  that  the  two  cities  which  had 
been  the  principal  allies  of  Lacedeemon,  throughout  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  became  alienated  almost  immediately 
after  its  conclusion. 

But  Lacedaemon  itself  was  distracted  by  faction,  and  its 
administration  consequently  unsteady.  So  much  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Athenian  democracy;  and  hence,  while  among  the 
Asiatic  cities,  as  Xenophon  says,  every  one  obeyed  what- 
ever any  Laced asmoriian  commanded,  the  cities  of  Greece 
ventured  resistance  to  the  most  formal  orders  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian government.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  mea- 
sures were  immediately  taken,  in  resentment,  either  for  the 
protection  afforded  by  Thebes  to  Athenian  fugitives,  of  the 
party  most  inimical  to  Lacedaemon,  or  for  the  refusal  of  both 
Thebes  and  Corinth  to  obey  requisitions  which  the  treaty  of 
confederacy  authorised.  A  nearer  interest,  or  one  which 
more  affected  the  feelings  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people, 
drew  their  attention. 

In  that  system,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  by  which  the  various 
members  of  the  Greek  nation  were  in  some  degree  held  to- 
gether, we  find  a  strange  mixture  of  undefined,  and  some- 
times repugnant  claims,  more  or  less  generally  admitted. 
While  the  Lacedemonians  presided,  with  authority  far  too 
little  defined,  over  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  Greece, 
the  Eleans  asserted  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  kind  of  religious 
supremacy,  also  too  little  defined ;  universally  allowed  never- 
theless, in  a  certain  degree,  but,  like  the  Lacedaemonian 
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supremacy,  not  always  to  the  extent  to  which  the  claimants 
pretended.  In  the  schism  of  Peloponnesus,  which  occurred 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  seen  the  imperial 
state  of  Lacedaemon  summoned  to  the  Elean  tribunal,  as 
one  of  our  corporations  might  be  summoned  to  our  courts 
at  Westminster ;  a  fine  imposed,  its  citizens  interdicted  the 
common  games  and  sacrifices  of  the  nation,  an  opprobrious 
punishment  publicly  inflicted  upon  an  aged  and  respectable 
Spartan,  who,  but  by  implication,  offended  against  the  Elean 
decrees ;  and,  finally,  these  measures  supported  by  avowed 
hostilities,  and  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  Sparta.  The 
necessity  of  the  times  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make 
peace  with  these  affronts  unrevenged ;  but  their  smothered 
resentment  had  been  revived  and  increased  by  what  they 
esteemed  a  new  indignity.  Before  the  conclusion  Xen  He,  ,  3 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Agis  king  of  Lacedae- 
mon had  been  sent,  in  pursuance  of  a  supposed  prophetical 
direction,  to  perform  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  The 
Eleans  forbade  the  ceremony,  alleging  that,  according  to 
ancient  law,  no  oracle  should  be  consulted  for  success  in 
wars  between  Greeks  and  Greeks,  and  they  would  allow  no 
prayer  for  victory  in  such  a  war.  There  is  a  beneficence,  a 
liberal  and  extended  patriotism  in  this  idea,  so  consonant  to 
the  spirit  with  which  Iphitus  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
Olympian  festival,  and  so  opposite  to  the  tenets  afterward 
generally  prevailing  in  Greece,  that  they  seem  to  mark  the 
law  for  ancient  and  genuine.  The  Lacedaemonians  however 
were  not  the  less  offended  with  the  Eleans  for  bringing  for- 
ward, upon  such  an  occasion,  what,  if  those  maxims  only 
were  considered  which  had  prevailed  through  succeeding 
ages,  it  must  be  confessed  would  carry  much  the  appearance 
of  a  complete  novelty. 

The  judgment    passed    against    the   Lacedae- 
monians and  the  fine  imposed,  the  interdiction 
u  4 
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of  the  games,  the  punishment  of  Lichas,  the  confederacy 
with  Athens  and  Argos,  the  hostilities  ensuing,  and  finally 
the  refusal  of  permission  for  sacrifice  at  Olympia,  are  stated 
by  the  contemporary  historian,  as  the  motives  which  disposed 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  war.  We  gather  from  him  however 
that  others  existed;  the  democratical  party  at  this  time 
governed  Elis,  and  Elis  held  many  towns  of  Elea  in  sub- 
jection. The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  absolutely  require 
oligarchy  in  every  state  of  Greece ;  for  they  had  lately  per- 
mitted the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Athens  j  and  even 
their  own  government  had  a  mixture  of  democracy:  but 
they  always  beheld,  with  peculiar  jealousy,  dominion  exer- 
cised by  a  democratical  commonwealth.  Urged  then  at  the 
same  time  by  resentment  for  past  insults,  and  consideration 
of  a  present  political  interest,  the  ephors  assembled  the 
people,  and  it  was  decreed,  "  That  the  Eleans 

JB.  C.  396.  (7) 

m.  <?.'«i.       should  be  chastened,"  or,  as  the  historian's  single 
word  may  be  explained,  "  should  be  compelled  to 
a  conduct  better  regulated  by  prudence  and  modesty." 8 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  ministers  were  sent  to 
Elis  with  a  declaration  "  That  the  Lacedaemonians  deemed 
it  just  and  proper  that  the  towns  held  in  subjection  by  the 
Eleans  be  restored  to  independency."  The  Eleans,  alleg- 
ing the  right  of  conquest,  refused  to  resign  their  sovereignty ; 
and  upon  this  the  ephors  ordered  the  king,  Agis,  to  march 
into  their  country.  The  usual  ravage  of  Grecian  armies 


"  Diodorus  ascribes  the  beginning  of  the  Elean  war  to  the  third  year  of  the 
ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  B.  c.  401.  Dodwell  places  it  in  the  fourth.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  Dodwell  is  thus  inconsistent  with  Xenophon,  and  even 
with  himself.  For  the  Elean  war  was  concluded  early  in  the  third  year  after 
its  commencement.  The  death  of  Agis  followed  in  the  same  summer  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear,  nor  does  Dodwell  say,  that  there  was  any  considerable  interval 
before  the  determination  in  favour  of  Agesilaus,  of  whose  succession  he  says, 
"  Hoc  certe  hujus  Olympiadis  xcv.  anno  4 ;"  that  is,  after  midsummer,  B.  c. 
397.  [See  pp.  299,300.] 

KVTOUf. 
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presently  followed,  but  an  earthquake,  imagined  a  divine 
admonition,  alarming  the  aged  prince  and  his  superstitious 
people,  they  retired  out  of  Elea,  and  the  troops  were  dis- 
missed to  their  several  homes. 

Whether  as  marking  the  favour  of  the  gods  or  the  weak- 
ness of  their  enemies,  this  conduct  greatly  encouraged  the 
Eleans.  In  either  view  it  improved  the  hope  of  gaining  to 
their  cause  many  Grecian  states,  known  to  be  disaffected 
toward  Lacedaemon.  But  if  the  Lacedaemonian  sovereignty 
was  tyrannical,  theirs  apparently  was  not  less  so  ;  and  while 
they  were  cherishing  the  hope  of  foreign  assistance,  they 
did  not  take  wiser  precautions  than  other  Grecian  states  for 
securing  the  attachment  of  their  subjects.  In  the  next 
spring  Agis  again  entered  Elea  with  an  army  to  which  all 
the  allies  had  contributed,  excepting  Corinth  and  Boeotia. 
Immediately  Lepreum  revolted  to  him  j  Macistus  and 
Epitalium  quickly  followed  the  example;  and  these  were 
imitated,  as  he  advanced  into  the  country,  by  Leprine, 
Amphidolia,  and  Marganeae.  In  this  defection  of  their 
towns,  the  Eleans  were  utterly  unable  to  face  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  in  the  field.  Agis  proceeded  Xen.Hei.i.3. 
unopposed  to  Olympia,  and  sacrificed,  now  un- 
forbidden,  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  The  territories  of  the 
revolting  towns  of  course  had  been  spared ;  but  rapine  and 
devastation  marked  the  way  from  Olympia  to  Elis,  whither 
the  king  next  directed  his  march.  Nor  did  the  country 
suffer  only  from  the  conquering  army.  The  opportunity  of 
freebooting  invited  the  neighbouring  Arcadians  and  Achae- 
ans;  and  slaves  and  cattle  and  corn  were  carried  off  to 
such  an  amount  that  all  the  markets  of  Peloponnesus  were 
glutted  with  Elean  plunder.  It  was  supposed  that  Agis 
would  not,  rather  than  that  he  could  not,  take  Elis  itself, 
which  was  unfortified.  After  destroying  many  fair  buildings 
of  the  outskirts  he  proceeded  to  Cyllene,  the  principal  sea- 
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port  of  the  Eleans,  and  ravage  was  extended  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea. 

Occasion  has  already  frequently  occurred  to  remark,  that 
scarcely  any  misfortune  could  befal  a  Grecian  state  which 
would  not  bring  advantage,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  advan- 
xen.Hei.i.3.  tage> to  some  considerable  portion  of  its  subjects. 
The  aristocratical  party  in  Elis,  oppressed  by  the 
demagogue  Thrasydaeus,  looked  to  the  present  sufferings  of 
their  country  as  the  means  of  relief;  but  with  no  better 
consideration  of  any  political  or  moral  principle  than  might 
have  guided  the  wildest  savages,  or  the  most  profligate 
among  the  lowest  populace  in  civilised  nations.  They  pro- 
posed to  assassinate  Thrasydaeus,  with  a  few  of  his  confi- 
dential friends  ;  and  then,  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth, 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  Lacedsemon.  The  people,  they 
trusted,  deprived  of  their  leader,  and  dreading  the  arms  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  would  acquiesce ;  and  thus  the  prin- 
cipal power  in  the  state  would  of  course  come  into  their 
hands.  The  plot  failed  through  a  mistake,  by  which  another 
was  murdered  for  Thrasydaeus.  The  people  however,  sup- 
posing their  favourite  killed,  rested  in  silent  dejection  :  but, 
while  the  conspirators  were  arming,  and  stationing  their 
party,  the  demagogue  awoke,  where  drunkenness  and  super- 
vening sleep  had  over-night  checked  his  way.  The  people 
immediately  flocked  about  him ;  a  battle  followed,  and  the 
conspirators,  overpowered,  fled  to  the  Lacedaemonian  camp. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  such  as  we  have  so  often 
seen  in  Greece.  When  plunder  no  longer  remained  to 
employ  the  Lacedaemonian  army  profitably,  Agis 
marched  home,  leaving  only  a  garrison  in  Epi- 
talium  on  the  Alpheus,  where  he  established  the  Elean  fugi- 
tives. Hence  rapine  was  occasionally  prosecuted  through 
the  autumn  and  winter.  Elis  could  not,  like  Athens,  sup- 
port itself  under  the  continual  ravage  of  its  territory.  In 
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spring  therefore  Thrasydaeus  opened  a  negotiation  fi  c  ^ 
with  Lacedaemon,  and  at  once  offered  the  inde-  pB.cf.'s'g.ci. 
pendency  of  all  the  towns  over  which  the  Eleans 
claimed  sovereignty  by  right  of  conquest;  proposing  only 
to  keep  Epium,  whose  territory  they  had  pur-  Xen.Hel.,.3. 
chased  from  the  inhabitants  for  thirty  talents 
fairly  paid.  The  Lacedaemonians  however,  considering,  or 
affecting  to  consider,  the  purchase  as  forced,  required  that 
Epium  should  be  free  like  the  rest.  The  disposition  thus 
apparent  in  the  Lacedaemonians  to  depress  Elis,  encouraged 
the  villagers  of  the  Pisan  territory  to  assert  their  claim  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  Olympian  temple,  violently  taken 
from  their  ancestors,  as  they  contended,  by  the  Eleans, 
when  their  city  was  destroyed.  But,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  ancient  right,  the  Lacedaemonian  administration, 
thinking  those  uneducated  pretenders  unfit  for  an  office  of 
much  solemnity  and  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  would 
not  interfere.  Upon  the  condition  therefore  that  every 
town  of  Elea  should  be,  as  a  free  republic,  a  separate  mem- 
ber of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  which  was,  in  effect, 
to  be  subjects  of  Lacedaemon,  peace  was  made ;  and  Elis, 
according  to  the  Lacedaemonian  decree  preceding  the  war, 
humbled  and  chastened,  was  itself  also  restored  to  its  place 
in  that  confederacy. 

The  imputation  of  impiety,  under  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians began  the  war,  perhaps  urged  them  to  a  more  ostenta- 
tious display  of  respect  for  the  gods  at  the  end  of  Xen.Hei.i.3. 
it.     Agis  himself  was  deputed  to  offer,  at  Delphi,  c'z' ! 
the  tenth  of  the  spoil.     In  his  return,  he  was  taken  ill  at 
Heraea,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Lacedaemon. 
In  the  magnificence  of  his  funeral  the  Lacedaemo-  B.  c.  397. 
nians  probably  meant  also  to  exhibit  their  own  -After  iviidsum- 

mer.   [B.  C. 

piety,  as  well  as  to  testify  their  opinion  of  the  398-  C1'*3 

,    £*  Mr.  Clinton  computes  that  Agis  commenced  his  reign  early  in  the  year 
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deceased  prince's  merit.  They  failed  however  in  their  es- 
timate of  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  Grecian  people. 
Honour  to  the  gods  indeed  was  supposed  to  be  best  shown, 
and  religion  principally  to  consist,  in  pompous  processions 
and  expensive  spectacles  ;  but  general  opinion  condemned 
the  splendour  of  the  funeral  of  Agis,  as  greater  than  could 
become  the  most  illustrious  mortal. 

Circumstances  occurring  since  the  Peloponnesian  war 
have  not  shown  the  Spartan  constitution  very  well  adapted 
to  extensive  empire;  and  those  brought  forward  by  the 
death  of  Agis  will  not  give  any  very  favourable  impression 
of  its  interior  system.  Agis  left  a  reputed  son,  Leotychides, 


i.  i.  3.  whom  however  he  had  been  known  to  disown  ; 

c.  3.  s.  2.  Plut. 

vit.  Ages.  ioit.  an(j  even  his  queen  Timaea  was  reported  to  have 
declared  that  her  adulterous  commerce  with  Alcibiades 
had  given  birth  to  the  child.  Against  the  claim  of  this 
dubious  prince,  Agesilaus,  half-brother  of  Agis  (the  latter 
being  son  of  Archidamus  by  Lamprido,  the  former  by 
Eupolia),  had  the  support  of  Lysander,  the  conqueror  of 
Athens,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party.  Age- 
silaus, many  years  younger  than  Agis,  and  yet  in  the  vigour 
of  youth  9,  was  lame.  The  partisans  of  Leotychides  hence 
took  occasion  to  urge,  against  his  pretension,  the  authority 
of  an  ancient  oracle,  which  admonished1  the  Lacedemonians 
"to  beware  of  halting  royalty."  Lysander  answered  this 
objection  to  his  friend  by  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
oracle.  Such  absurdity,  he  insisted,  was  not  intended  by 
the  god  as  to  admonish  men  to  provide  that  a  man  should 
never  be  lame  ;  the  purpose  of  the  divine  admonition  was  to 
guard  the  succession  in  the  posterity  of  Hercules;  and 
then  only  royalty  would  truly  halt  when  a  man  not  of  the 

B.  c.  426.  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  211.  coL  2.  ;  and  that  he  reigned  twenty-eight  years, 
p.  212.  col.  £.3 

9  'Ayq<rih»ot  TOIVVV  in  f^lv  vtos  w  ITV^  rii;  fiotiriteiKf.    Xen.  Agesil.  init 
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royal  line  should  ascend  the  throne.  When  we  find  a  dis- 
cussion of  such  importance  related  by  the  pen  of  Xenophon, 
and  when  we  know  that  two  at  least  of  the  persons  inter- 
ested, Agesilaus  and  Lysander,  were  able  and  great  men,  we 
should  impute  perhaps  to  change  of  circumstances  and 
manners  the  difficulty  we  have  to  discover  any  dignity, 
almost  any  decency,  or  even  common  sense,  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Leaving  them  therefore  for  readers  whom  curiosity 
may  induce  to  consult  the  contemporary  historian,  suffice  it 
here  to  say  that,  by  the  votes  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  it  was  decided  that  Agesilaus  should 
reign. 

Athens,  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  treating,  is  nearly  as 
well  known  to  us  as  our  own  country,  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  remaining  works  of  historians,  orators,  lawyers, 
poets,  and  philosophers  give  almost  every  information  we 
could  desire.  But  about  Lacedaemon  we  are  much  in  the 
dark.  The  Lacedaemonians  wrote  no  books,  published  no 
speeches,  discountenanced  the  residence  of  foreigners  among 
them,  and  made  secrecy  in  matters  of  government  a  maxim, 
not  only  of  their  policy,  but  of  their  religion.  We  know  the 
Lacedaemonians  therefore  almost  only  in  foreign  command. 
With  the  prerogatives  of  their  kings,  which  were  principally 
exercised  in  foreign  command,  we  are  well  acquainted ;  but 
of  the  proper  authority  of  the  ephors,  of  the  senate,  of  the 
people,  of  the  lesser  assembly,  composed  apparently  of  the 
citizens  of  Lacedaemon  only,  of  the  greater  assembly,  in 
which  all  Laconians,  by  themselves  or  deputies,  seem  to 
have  had  voices,  we  learn  little.  Something  of  the  state  of 
parties  becomes  occasionally  discovered  through  its  connec- 
tion with  foreign  politics.  But  internal  transactions,  gradual 
revolutions  in  laws,  manners,  and  politics,  and  those  devi- 
ations from  the  system  of  Lycurgus  which  length  of  time 
and  great  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  the  commonwealth 
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had  produced,  conquests,  foreign  connections,  extensive 
power,  more  extensive  influence,  the  various  communication 
of  the  people,  in  command  and  in  negotiation,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  the  avowed  introduction  of  public  wealth  for  the 
maintenance  of  fleets  and  armies,  the  surreptitious  acqui- 
sitions of  individuals  by  the  various  means  which  foreign 
service  afforded,  and,  what  was  not  least  in  importance,  the 
accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  individual  citizens 
through  inheritance  from  females,  of  all  these  matters  we 
have  but  very  obscure  information.  All  accounts  of  the 
system  of  Lycurgus  indicate  that  he  allowed  no  distinction 
of  rank  or  privileges  but  from  age  or  merit.  But,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  a  very  material  distinction  had  arisen. 
The  families  peculiarly  named  Spartans,  and  distinguished 
also  by  the  title  of  PEERS  10,  had  engrossed  almost  the  whole 
power  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rest  of  the  people,  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Lacedaemonians,  or  the 
still  more  extensive  appellation  of  Lacons  or  Laconians, 
including  the  Prioecians,  were  never  admitted  to  the  higher 
offices,  civil  or  military.  So  early  as  the  age  of  Xerxes  we 
find  a  great  distinction ;  for,  in  the  army  which  fought  under 
Pausanias,  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Plataea,  every  Spartan 
Herodot  was  ^tended  by  seven  Helots,  every  other  Lace- 
i.9.c.29.  daemonian  by  on]y  one<  The  Spartans  in  that 
army  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  five  thousand,  and  the 
xen.Hei.  1.3.  Lacedaemonians  only  an  equal  number.  But, 
c.  3.  s.  5.  never  admitting  any  new  associates  to  their  order, 
as  Spartan  families  became  extinct  their  numbers  lessened, 
and  in  Xenophon's  time  were  so  reduced  that,  in  Sparta 
itself,  they  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  population ;  or  at 
least  of  the  numbers  occasionally  assembled  there. 

It  is  however,  evident,  from  all  accounts  of  Lacedaemonian 

1°  T£*  'Op*;™.    Xen.  Hel.  1.  3.  c.  3.  s.  5. 
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affairs,  that  from  the  age  of  Lycurgus  till  toward  the  period 
to  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  distinction  of  ranks  in 
Lacedaemon  was  less  invidious  than  in  any  other  Grecian 
state :  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was  better  amalga- 
mated ;  and  the  factions,  known  by  several  names,  yet 
marking  nearly  the  same  distinctions,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  nobles  and  the  commons,  the  few  and  the  many,  which 
divided  every  other  Grecian  republic,  are  there  little  heard 
of.11  But  it  appears  that  even  the  ephors,  a  magistracy 
said  to  have  been  originally  established  to  watch  and  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people  at  large,  were  always  appointed 
from  among  the  Spartans  only.  And  it  seems  probable 
that,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when, 
through  the  vast  acquisition  of  power  made  by  Lacedaemon, 
new  and  great  temptations  offered  for  coveting  high  office, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  services  of  the  body  of  the 
people  were  less  necessary  to  those  in  authority,  the  Spar- 
tans, or  peers,  began  to  set  a  wider  distinction  between 

»  It  by  no  means  however  follows  that  slaves,  or  those  known  of  servile 
origin,  were  admitted,  as  Barthelemi  pretends  (c.  42.  p.  103.  vol.  4.  ed.  8°.),  to 
the  first  honours  of  the  state.  The  attention  with  which  Barthelemi  has 
studied  the  able  writers  of  the  republican  times  should  have  sufficed  to  make 
him  distrust  the  assertion  of  so  late  an  author  as  JElian,  not  made  in  the  clear- 
est terms,  that  Callicratidas,  Gylippus,  and  Lysander  were  of  neodamode 
families.  From  the  contemporary  writers  it  very  sufficiently  appears  that,  in 
their  age,  none  such  could  arrive  at  the  high  stations  which  they  filled. 
Though  occasion  has  occurred  to  mention  the  matter  in  a  former  note  (ch.  20. 
sect.  2.  note  4.),  yet,  as  Barthelemi's  authority  is  esteemed  high,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  add  here  some  observations.  Herodotus  has  commemorated 
the  first  strangers  known  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Spartans  ; 
and  it  was  not  forty  years  after  that  Cleandridas,  father  of  Gylippus,  occupied 
the  exalted  office  of  regent.  Gylippus  himself  was  chosen  for  the  Sicilian 
command,  not  more  for  his  abilities  than  for  his  rank.  His  known  dignity  of 
Spartan  blood  was  the  very  circumstance  proposed  to  induce  the  deference  of 
the  Sicilians  to  his  authority  ;  and,  for  Lysander,  Barthelemi  himself  has  in 
another  place  taken  the  account  of  Plutarch,  who  says  he  was  of  a  Heraclidean 
family.  (Anach.  v.  4.  p.  285.)  Barthelemi  is  in  general  little  careful  to  distin- 
guish the  different  practices  of  distant  ages,  when  the  Grecian  cities  were  in 
widely  different  circumstances  ;  and  he  quotes,  with  far  too  much  indifference, 
the  highest  authorities  and  the  lowest,  —  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Isocrates, 
and  Hesychius,  Julius  Pollux,  or  Suidas. 
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themselves   and   others,  to  assume  authority  with  less  re- 
serve,  and  exercise  it  with  less  discretion. 

Agesilaus  had  not  yet  been  a  year  on  the  throne  when  the 
invidious  distinctions,  which  had  been  growing  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian state,  and  the  impolitic  conduct  of  those  pecu- 
liarly called  Spartans,  gave  rise  to  a  plot  for  a  complete 
change  of  government,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
kings,  ephors,  and  senate  were  to  be  assassinated.  The 
leader,  Cinadon,  a  young  man,  already  placed,  by  birth  and 
talents,  above  the  crowd,  was  indignant  to  be  excluded,  by 
arbitrary  distinctions,  from  the  possibility  of  still  advancing 
himself.  To  engage  those  of  Tiis  own  rank  in  his  views  it 
was  his  practice  to  desire  them  to  count  the  Spartans  in  the 
full  agora.  They  would  be,  beside  the  kings,  the  ephors,  and 
the  senate,  perhaps  forty,  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  ruled 
by  these,  and  denied  the  means  of  admission  to  high  office, 
were  more  than  four  thousand.  He  desired  them  then  to 
xen  Hei  i  3.  a^v.ert  to  the  state  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  La- 
conia ;  and  in  each  they  would  find  one  master, 
and  many  friends :  apparently  meaning  one  Spartan  magis- 
trate, with  many  Laconians,  like  themselves,  excluded  from 
Spartan  honours.  All  the  Helots,  all  the  newly-admitted 
citizens,  the  lower  people  of  the  capital,  and  the  people  of 
the  provincial  towns  universally,  he  proceeded,  would  be  of 
their  party ;  for  all  these,  it  was  known,  whenever  the  sub- 
ject occurred  in  conversation,  were  unable  to  conceal  their 
detestation  of  the  Spartans. 

This  conspiracy  being  indicated  by  one  of  the 

s.  8,  9, 10* 

associates,  the  ephors  were  so  doubtful  of  the 
disposition  of  the  people  of  Sparta  itself  that  they  feared  to 
apprehend  Cinadon  there :  they  feared  to  summon  even  the 
lesser  assembly.  Consulting  only  with  some  of  the  senators, 
they  sent  Cinadon,  on  pretence  of  public  service,  with  a 
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small  command,  to  the  frontiers.  There  he  was  Xen-He, ,  3> 
arrested,  and  the  names  of  his  principal  accom-  c' 
plices  being  drawn  from  him,  their  persons  were  secured 
before  any  discovery  was  suspected.  Cinadon  being  asked 
what  was  his  object  in  the  plot,  answered,  "  Not  to  be  in- 
ferior to  others  in  Lacedaemon."  He  was  executed,  together 
with  his  principal  accomplices,  with  torture  and  public  ig- 
nominy. Sedition  was  thus  daunted,  and  the  Spartans,  or 
peers,  retained  the  enjoyment  of  their  exclusive  privileges. 
The  means  of  Xenophon,  through  his  intimacy  with  Age- 
silaus  and  many  other  Spartans  of  high  rank,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  give  an  authenticity  to 
his  detail  of  them  which,  in  the  scantiness  of  our  information 
concerning  the  interior  transactions  of  Sparta,  make  it  highly 
valuable. 

SECTION  III. 

Lacedaemonian  Government  of  Subject-attics.  —  Insult  from  Thebes. 
—  War  renewed  with  Persia.  —  First  Campaign  of  Agesilaus  in 
Asia.  —  Preparations  for  the  second  Campaign.  —  Battle  of  the 
Pactolus.  —  Death  of  Tissaphemes.  —  Weakness  of  the  Persian 
Government. 

DOMESTIC  disturbance  was  thus  fortunately  obviated,  when 
very  serious  alarm  arose  from  a  foreign  quarter.  A  Syra- 
cusan,  named  Herodas,  arrived  at  Lacedaemon  from  Phenicia, 
with  intelligence  of  great  preparations  in  the  ports  fi  c  ^ 
of  that  country.  Many  triremes  were  equipping,  xen?1ief.  i.  3. 
many  building,  many  arriving  from  other  maritime 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.  Rumour  went  that  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  was  to  be  formed  ;  where  to  be  employed 
nobody  knew ;  but  among  orders  coming  from  various  great 
officers,  some  were  from  Tissaphemes:  whence  suspicion 
arose  that  Greece,  or  some  of  the  Grecian  settlements,  were 
in  view.  Herodas,  whom  mercantile  business  only  had  led 

TOL.  V.  X 
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to  Phenicia,  anxious  to  communicate  intelligence  probably 
so  important  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  Greek  nation, 
had  taken  his  departure  in  the  first  ship. 

This  communication  made  much  impression  at  Lace- 
daemon.  No  assurance  had  yet  been  received  that  the 
treaty,  concluded  with  Tissaphernes  by  Dercyllidas,  had 
been  ratified  by  the  king,  or  would  be  ratified.  Indeed  it 
could  not  be  supposed  very  acceptable  to  him  or  to  his 
council  j  and  the  satrap's  faithlessness  had  been  abundantly 
experienced.  There  was  therefore  ample  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  Greek  nation,  and  especially  the  Asiatic 
colonies,  were  the  objects  of  the  great  armament  preparing 
in  the  Phenician  ports.  For  the  colonies  the  danger  was 
the  greater  because,  since  the  departure  of  Dercyllidas,  all 
there  had  gone  into  disorder.  Immediately  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  democratical  government 
had  been  everywhere  abolished  by  Lysander ;  who  esta- 
blished in  every  city  a  council  of  only  ten  men,  in  whose 
hands  he  placed  the  supreme  authority.  Should  entire 
credit  be  given  to  the  invective  of  Athenian  orators,  it  was  a 
most  oppressive  and  degrading  tyranny  that  was  universally 
exercised  by  those  oligarchies.  Some  exaggeration  in  their 
pictures  however  we  may  reasonably  suppose ;  and  yet  the 
tenor  of  Grecian  history,  and  many  facts  reported  by  Xeno- 
phon,  too  well  warrant  the  belief  that,  under  such  govern- 
ments, unless  when  power  committed  to  the  liberality  of  a 
Dercyllidas  controlled  them,  oppression,  and  gross  oppres- 
sion, would  be  not  uncommon.  The  Spartan  administration 
nevertheless  did  not  refuse  attention  to  the  complaints  of 
the  people.  Their  measures  show  indeed  more  liberality 
than  wisdom.  Hastily  undertaking  to  legislate  for  a  coun- 
try with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  together  with  the 
xen.  iiei.  i.  s.  abolition  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  they  directed,  in 
general  terms,  the  restoration  of  the  old  con- 
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stitution.  Every  city  was  at  once  torn  by  the  utmost 
violence  of  faction.  Democracy,  such  as  it  had  subsisted 
under  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  was  nowhere  completely 
restored,  but  universal  anarchy  ensued. 

Confusion  thus  pervading  the  subject  states,  and  appre- 
hension of  an  enemy,  so  powerful  as  the  Persian  empire, 
agitating  Lacedaemon,  a  congress   of  the  confederacy  was 
summoned.     Hostilities  had  of  late  years  been  frequent  with 
one   or  other  of   the  bordering  satraps;   but  it  was  long 
since  the  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  united  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  head,  had  been  exerted  against  Greece,  always 
divided  within  itself.     These  were  circumstances  in  which 
such  a  man  as  Lysander  would  come  forward  advantage- 
ously.    Taking  a  leading  part  in  debate,  he  was  successful 
in  his  endeavours  to  obviate  alarm.     "  Of  the  superiority  of 
the  Greeks  by  sea,"  he  said,  "  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt ;  and  of  what  they  were  capable  by  land,  against  the 
Persian  empire,  the  late  return  of  the  Cyrean  army  very 
sufficiently  demonstrated.     With  regard  to  the  disturbances 
among  the  Asian  Greek  cities,  it  was  obvious  that  a  re- 
versal of  the  measures,  which  had  occasioned  the  present  con- 
fusion, would  of  course  restore  the  former  order.     He  could 
not  hesitate  therefore  to  declare  his  opinion  that  the  large 
part  of  the  Greek  nation  there  looking  to  Lacedaemon  for 
protection,  and,  for  the  sake  of  protection,  readily  admitting 
her  supremacy,  that  large  part,  a  kind  of  outwork  necessary 
to  the   security  of  Greece  itself,  ought  to  be  protected." 
Since  Leotychides,  who,  with  Xanthippus  father  of  Pericles, 
defeated  the  army  of  Xerxes  at  Mycale,  a  Spartan  king  had 
never  crossed  the  .ZEgean.     Agesilaus,  incited  by  Lysander, 
now  offered  himself  for  the  command.     He  required  only 
thirty   Spartans,  with   two  thousand  neodamode  Lacedae- 
monians, and  six  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the  allies.     His 
offer  encouraged  the  assembly ;  the  expedition  was  voted. 
x  2 
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Xenophon  reports  of  Agesilaus  that,  by  courting  equally 
ephors,  senate,  and  people,  and  seeming  always  anxious  to 
defer  to  their  authority,  he  obtained  a  more  commanding  in- 
fluence, and  more  real  power,  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
for  a  long  time  had  enjoyed.  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
pursuance  of  this  policy  that  he  desired  the  attendance  of 
thirty  Spartans.  Ten  we  have  seen  appointed  to  attend 
Agis  in  an  expedition  against  the  Argives,  as  a  controlling 
council ;  and  this  check  upon  the  military  authority  of  the 
kings,  once  established,  would  not  be  readily  remitted.  By 
desiring  thirty  instead  of  ten,  Agesilaus  seemed  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  the  body  of  the  peers,  while  he  really  di- 
minished the  consequence  of  each  individual  of  his  council, 
and  perhaps  made  it  easier  for  himself  to  rule  the  whole. 

He  was  not  equally  happy  in  his  speculations  in  foreign 
as  in  domestic  politics,  or  perhaps  he  neglected  them.  An 
occurrence  of  a  strange  nature,  far  from  clearly  accounted 
for  by  the  contemporary  historian,  his  friend,  foreboded  ill  to 
the  peace  of  Greece  while  he  embarked  for  Asia.  Gerastus 
in  Euboea  was  the  appointed  port  where  the  troops  were  to 
assemble.  In  his  way  thither,  attended  by  a  small  escort 
only,  he  went  to  the  port  of  Aulis  in  Boeotia ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fame  of  that  place  for  the  sacrifice  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  the  departure  of  the  united  forces  of  Greece 
for  the  Trojan  war,  he  made  a  point  of  sacrificing  there. 
He  was  already  in  the  middle  of  the  ceremony  when  the 
Boeotarchs,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  of  horse, 
interfered,  rudely  scattered  the  offering  from  the  altar,  and 
peremptorily  forbade  the  sacrifice.  Agesilaus,  surprised  and 
incensed,  but  unable  to  resist,  imprecated  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods  upon  the  Boeotians  for  the  impious  violence.  Pos- 
sibly the  Boeotians  may  have  esteemed  the  attempt  of  the 
Spartan  king  an  impious  intrusion.  Evidently  he  had  been 
deficient  in  precaution,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  brutal, 
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either  in  insult  or  in  resentment.  In  the  moment  nothing 
seems  to  have  followed :  Agesilaus  proceeded  to  Gersestus, 
whence  he  conducted  his  armament  safely  to  Ephesus  :  but 
the  remoter  consequences,  as  we  shall  see,  were  deeply 
unfortunate  to  Bceotia  and  to  Lacedaemon. 

The  arrival  of  the  Spartan  king,  with  a  Grecian  xen.Hei.  i.  z. 

c.  4.  s.  5. 

army,  in  Asia,  could  not  but  alarm  the  satraps 
there.  Tissaphernes  sent  a  deputation  to  in- 
quire  the  cause  of  a  measure  which  so  strongly  C1-*l 

12  We  are  frequently  missing,  in  Xenophon,  the  convenient  accuracy  of 
Thucydides  in  marking  times  and  seasons ;  and  Dodwell  has  not  been  fortunate 
in  his  endeavours  to  explain  the  difficulties  occurring  about  the  period  of  the 
commands  of  Dercyllidas  and  Agesilaus.  In  assigning  the  arrival  of  Agesilaus 
in  Asia  to  the  conclusion  of  the  year  B.  c.  396,  he  says, — "  Hoc  nempe  arctd 
cohaeret  cum  historia  Dercyllidae."  It  certainly  does  not  cohere.  Under  the 
administration  of  Dercyllidas  the  Asian  Greek  cities  singularly  flourished  in 
peace  and  concord.  (Xen.  Hel.  1.  a  c.  2.  s.  7.  9.)  But,  before  the  expedition 
of  Agesilaus  was  thought  of,  all  was  already  confusion  there  through  the  re- 
moval of  the  councils  of  Ten  (c.  4.  s.  2.  and  7.).  Dodwell  seems  totally  to  have 
overlooked  this  latter  circumstance ;  and  so  has  attributed  the  congress  at 
Sparta,  which  decreed  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus,  to  the  same  year,  B.  c.  397, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  progress  of  Dercyllidas  and  of  the  Spartan  ministers 
through  the  Asiatic  cities,  when  they  were  found  so  peaceful  and  flourishing. 
Having  then  attributed  the  resolution  taken  in  Greece,  for  war  with  Asia 
under  Agesilaus,  to  the  year  397,  he  attributes  the  treaty  of  peace  made  by 
Dercyllidas  to  the  following  year,  B.  c.  396,  and  the  arrival  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  same  year,  396.  Here  evidently  all  is  not  consistent. 
I  have  however  been  unable,  with  the  leisure  I  could  give  to  the  subject,  and 
perhaps  should  be  unable  at  any  rate,  to  accommodate  the  dates  of  these 
transactions  perfectly  to  one  another,  and  to  preceding  and  following  events  ; 
and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best,  with  this  admonition  to  the  reader,  gene- 
rally to  give  Dodwell's  dates  in  the  margin.  The  reader  best  acquainted  with 
his  labours  will  probably  be  most  ready  to  excuse  my  failure,  in  the  investi- 
gation of  a  labyrinth  in  which  his  learning,  ingenuity,  and  diligence,  directed 
to  that  as  his  principal  object,  have  been  bewildered.  [One  great  source  of 
error  in  the  statement  of  Dodwell,  with  which  Mr.  Mitford  is  here  dissatisfied, 
is  pointed  out  below,  p.  314.  Dodwell's  arrangement  of  the  times  of  Agesilaus 
and  Dercyllidas  is  with  great  acuteness  examined  and  confuted  by  Mr.  Clinton, 
Fasti  Hellen.  pp.  274—276.3 

[*  "  Agesilaus  passes  with  an  army  from  Aulis  to  Ephesus.  Plut.  Ages. 
c.  6,  7.  Xen.  Hel.  III.  4.  3.  Apparently  in  the  spring.  First  Campaign  of 
Agesilaus  in  Asia:  described  by  Plut.  Ages.  c.  7 — 9.  and  by  Xenophon,  Hel. 
III.  4.  5—15.  It  began  with  a  truce  of  three  months  with  Tissaphernes  :  Xen. 
Hel.  III.  4.  6.  Agesil.  c.  1—10.;  and  ended  with  his  wintering  at  Ephesus: 
Xen.  HeL  III.  4.  15, 16.  Agesil.  c.  1.  23—26."  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  under 
the  year  B.  c.  396.] 

x  3 
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implied  a  disposition  not  to  abide  by  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Dercyllidas.  Agesilaus  replied,  that  his  purpose  was 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  king  of  Persia's  dominions, 
but  only  to  assure  the  independency  of  the  Grecian  cities 
in  Asia.  Tissaphernes  answered,  that  he  was  himself  still 
desirous  of  peace,  upon  the  terms  already  settled ;  nor  did 
he  suppose  the  king  averse ;  and  he  therefore  desired  time 
to  send  to  Susa,  before  any  hostilities  should  take  place. 
xen.Hei  Agesilaus,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Spartan  government  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conquest,  but  only  to  enforce  the  honourable  terms 
of  peace  already  concluded  upon,  acceded  to  the  satrap's 
Xen  Hei  i  s  proposal.  Dercyllidas,  who  was  among  his  offi- 
cers, was  sent  with  two  others  to  the  satrap's 
court,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  three  months.  Tissa- 
phernes, wholly  unscrupulous,  had  no  sooner  sworn  to  the 
treaty  than  he  took  measures  for  hastening  the  arrival  of 
troops,  which  might  enable  him  to  break  it.  This  became 
known  to  Agesilaus,  who  nevertheless  resolved  to  abide 
strictly  by  the  compact  made. 

Among  the  thirty  Spartans,  who  attended  Agesilaus,  was 
his  friend  Lysander.  Agesilaus  himself  was  yet  little  known 
among  the  Asian  Greeks.  The  reputation  therefore  of  Ly- 
sander, high,  while  he  held  command  among  them,  and  since 
so  greatly  increased  by  the  conquest  of  Athens,  drew  the 
s  7  &  nut  attention  of  all.  The  violence  of  party,  and  the 
disordered  state  of  the  governments,  gave  occa- 
sion for  various  representation,  remonstrance,  solicitation, 
and  intrigue.  All  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  interest  of 
Lysander  with  the  king ;  and  such  was  the  consequent  at- 
tendance upon  him  that  it  appeared,  says  the  historian,  as  if 
Lysander  had  been  king,  and  Agesilaus  a  private  person. 
xen.Hei.  i.  3.  The  umbrage  likely  to  be  taken,  at  a  superiority 
piut.  Ages.  so  pointedly  attributed  to  him,  was  first  mani- 
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fested  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Thirty ;  satisfied  with  their 
situation  of  counsellors  to  the  king,  but  ill  bearing  to  be 
considered  as  attendants  upon  one  of  their  own  body.  At 
their  instigation  at  length,  Agesilaus  began  to  show  his  dis- 
satisfaction, by  constantly  denying  the  suits  of  those  who 
came  recommended  by  Lysander.  Whether  that  officer  had 
before  been  unbecomingly  assuming  does  not  appear ;  but 
the  affront,  now  put  upon  him,  he  bore  with  becoming  mo- 
deration. Gently  dismissing  the  crowd  of  followers  who 
used  officiously  to  attend  him,  he  told  all  who  solicited  his 
interest  that  his  interference  would  only  injure  their  cause. 
With  the  united  respect  and  frankness,  due  to  x«i.  Hei.  i.  s. 
a  king  and  a  friend,  he  then  opened  himself  to 
Agesilaus ;  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  no  longer  be 
useful  in  his  present  situation ;  requested  that  he  might 
be  sent  on  any  duty  where  he  might  equally  avoid  giving 
umbrage  and  incurring  disgrace;  and  promised 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  it  should  be  faith- 
fully performed. 

Agesilaus  did  not  deny  this  petition ;  and  Lysander,  being 
sent  to  take  the  Hellespontine  command,  found  an  early 
opportunity  to  do  a  service  highly  acceptable  to  him.  Spi- 
thridates,  a  Persian  of  rank,  thought  himself  injured  by 
Pharnabazus.  The  bond  of  connection  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Susa  and  the  great  men  of  the  distant  provinces, 
lax  before  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  had  been  still  weakened 
by  that  event.  The  address  of  Lysander  therefore  sufficed 
to  persuade  Spithridates  to  renounce  a  government  which 
gave  no  security  to  its  faithful  servants,  and  pass  over  to  the 
Greeks  with  his  family  and  effects,  and  two  hundred  horse 
under  his  command.  Accordingly,  leaving  these  under  the 
protection  of  Lysander  in  Cyzicus,  Spithridates  proceeded 
with  his  eldest  son  to  wait  upon  Agesilaus  in  Ionia.  The 
visit  was,  on  many  accounts,  highly  gratifying  to  that  prince, 
X  4> 
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and,  among  other  matters,  for  the  information  gained  con- 
cerning the  country  under  the  government  of  Pharnabazus. 
Tissaphernes  only  waited  to  be  assured  of  the 

Xen.  Hel. 

L  ii.c'Bt'c.      approach  of  the  troops,  particularly  cavalry,  which 
n£c?396!'4'  he  expected  from  the  interior  provinces,  and  then 

sent  a  declaration  to  Agesilaus  that,  "  unless  the 
European  forces  were  immediately  withdrawn  from  Asia, 
he  and  all  who  adhered  to  him  must  expect  the  vengeance 
xen.  Hei.  ibid.  °^  t^ie  great  king."  Not  only  the  deputies  from 

the  Asiatic  cities  were  alarmed,  but  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  even  the  Lacedaemonians,  could  not  with- 
out uneasiness  compare  the  smallness  of  their  force  with  the 
numbers  reported  of  the  enemy.  Agesilaus  however  was 
not  unprepared  for  this  demonstration  of  the  satrap's  false- 
hood. Receiving  the  communication  with  cheerfulness,  he 
bade  the  Persian  ministers  tell  their  master,  "  that  he 
thanked  him  for  making  the  gods,  avengers  of  perjury,  ene- 
mies to  the  Persian  and  friends  to  the  Grecian  cause.'* 
Instantly  he  despatched  notices  for  the  Ionian,  ^Eolian,  and 
Hellespontine  forces  to  join  him;  issued  orders  for  the 
troops  with  him  to  prepare  for  marching;  and  to  indicate 
that  he  meant  not  to  await  attack,  but  to  carry  the  war 
where  he  knew  the  satrap's  interested  feelings  would  be 
most  vulnerable,  he  sent  requisitions  for  the  towns  on  the 
way  to  Caria  to  prepare  markets  for  the  army, 
xen.  Hei.  1.3.  Tissaphernes,  informed  of  these  dispositions, 

directed  his  measures,  not  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  great  interests  of  the  empire,  but  to  the  preservation  of 
his  own  large  property  in  Caria.  That  mountainous  province 
being  unfit  for  the  action  of  horse,  he  sent  thither  almost 
the  whole  of  his  infantry.  Descending  then  with  his  numer- 
ous cavalry  into  the  vale  of  the  Maeander,  he  hoped,  with 
that  alone,  to  trample  in  dust  the  Grecian  army  before  it 
could  reach  the  highlands.  Agesilaus  was  aware  that,  in 
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the  plain,  he  must  suffer  in  contest  with  the  Persian  horse. 
As  soon  therefore  as  he  was  assured  that  his  feint  had  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  satrap  to  the  southward,  he  directed 
his  own  march  the  contrary  way.  Thus  he  joined  Xen>Hel  1-3> 
more  readily,  and  without  opposition,  the  forces 
from  the  northern  colonies,  among  whom  were  the  Cyrean 
troops :  and  falling,  wholly  unexpected,  upon  the  satrapy  of 
Pharnabazus,  the  country  was  plundered  without  resistance, 
the  towns  yielded  as  he  approached,  and  he  enriched  his 
army  with  a  very  great  booty.  Encouraged  thus,  he  ap- 
proached Dascylium,  the  satrap's  residence;  but  there  he 
experienced  how  formidable  the  Persian  cavalry  were  still 
capable  of  being.  His  small  force  of  horse,  preceding  the 
march  of  the  infantry,  met  nearly  an  equal  force  of  the 
enemy's  horse.  Immediately  the  Greeks  formed  in  line,  four 
deep.  Unlike  the  desultory  manner  of  the  modern  Asiatics, 
the  Persians  charged  in  column,  only  twelve  in  front.  Every 
Grecian  lance  opposed  to  them  was  broken;  and  twelve 
men,  with  two  horses,  were  slain.  The  Greeks 
so  felt  their  inferiority  that  they  immediately  re- 
treated. Fortunately  the  heavy-armed,  under  Agesilaus, 
were  near  enough  to  give  them  security.  Modern  tacticians 
generally  hold  the  charge  of  cavalry  in  column  absurd.  The 
fact  only  is  here  given  as  it  is  related  by  the  soldier-historian. 
The  account  however,  it  should  be  observed,  is  among  the 
numerous  instances  of  candid  confession  which  entitle  Xeno- 
phon  to  our  credit  when  he  relates  the  successes  of  the 
Greeks,  and  diminish,  though  certainly  they  cannot  entirely 
remove,  our  regret,  that  we  have  no  Persian  accounts  to 
confront  with  the  Grecian. 

Agesilaus,  prudent  as  brave,  saw  quickly  what 
was  to  be  done.     On  the  morrow  after  the  action 
of  the  cavalry  the  entrails  of  the  victims  in  the  sacrifice 
were  found  imperfect.     This  passed  for  an  admonition  from 
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the  gods  to  proceed  no  farther,  and  Agesilaus  immediately 
directed  his  march  back  toward  the  coast ;  aware,  says  the 
historian,  in  phrase  pretty  strongly  implying  that  the  omen 
had  been  preconcerted,  of  the  impossibility  of  acting  in  the 
plains  without  a  sufficient  force  of  horse.  Fortunately 
winter  was  approaching,  when  annoyance  to  the  Grecian 
territories  from  the  enemy's  powerful  cavalry  was  less  to  be 
apprehended. 

Against  the  ensuing  campaign  Agesilaus  took  measures 
for  being  better  provided.  Requisitions  were  sent  for  the 
wealthy,  in  every  Grecian  city  of  Asia,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  that  service  which  the  Grecian  political  institutions 
imposed,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  honour  and  a  tax.  Those 
requisitions  were  however  accompanied  with  notice  that, 
instead  of  personal  attendance,  able  substitutes,  well  mounted 
and  well  armed,  would  be  accepted;  and  the  levies  were 
completed,  says  Xenophon,  with  a  diligence  and  despatch, 
as  if  every  noble  and  wealthy  Ionian  thought  he  was  hiring 
a  man  to  die  for  him. 
xen.  Hei.  i.  3  Early  in  spring  Agesilaus  assembled  his  whole 

c.  4.  s.  16.  B.C.     _ 

[B*'c01395'*'  m  Ephesus,  and  there  bestowed  attention, 

more  than  was  usual  among  the  generals  of  that  age, 
in  preparing  his  troops  for  service.  Commonly  among  the 
Greeks,  the  soldier's  arms  were  what  his  means  enabled,  or 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  and  regard  for  his  own  safety  induced 
him  to  procure;  his  discipline  was  what  the  institutions  of 


[_*  "  Agesilaus  prepares  for  his  Second  Campaign  in  Asia,  ixudr!  la.$  v 
Xen.  Hel.  III.  4.  16.  About  the  same  time  (that  is,  in  the  spring],  the  first 
year  of  his  command  expires :  Hel.  III.  4.  20.  He  gains  a  victory  near  Sardis : 
Hel.  III.  4.  21—24.  Tithraustes  sent  to  supersede  Tissaphernes :  III.  4.  25. 
Mission  of  Timocrates  into  Greece:  III.  5.  1—3.  Agesilaus,  cipa,  /X.IT<USTU(U, 
penetrates  into  Phrygia  and  Paphlagonia:  Hel.  IV.  1.  1—3. 

"  Dodwell,  Ann.  Xen.  p.  249.,  supposes  the  spring  spoken  of  Hel.  III.  4. 16. 
to  be  the  spring  of  that  summer  in  which  the  battle  of  Coronea  was  fought, 
and  contracts  the  operations  of  two  years  into  one."  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen. 
under  the  year  B.  c.  395.] 
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his  commonwealth  required  of  all  its  subjects ;  occasionally 
improved,  through  the  same  motives  which  excited  care  in 
the  choice  of  arms.  The  man  unprovided  with  the  armour 
and  unacquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  heavy-armed 
was  cast  among  the  ignobler  crowd  of  the  light-armed  :  his 
pay,  if  any,  was  inferior;  he  had  no  allowance  for  a  servant; 
if  a  prisoner,  he  was  neglected;  if  killed,  unnumbered. 
But,  serving  among  the  heavy-armed,  in  proportion  as  his 
armour  was  imperfect,  and  his  personal  skill  deficient,  his 
danger  in  action  was  greater.  Agesilaus  however  would  not 
trust  the  service  of  his  country,  and  his  own  glory,  to  the 
various  effect  of  such  considerations  upon  the  various  tempers 
of  men.  Heavy-armed,  middle-armed,  bowmen,  and  cavalry 
were  all  severally  called  out  to  exercise :  emulation  was  ex- 
cited by  the  institution  of  prizes  for  those  who  excelled ; 
arms  were  examined ;  artisans  and  traders  were  invited  and 
encouraged ;  the  agora  of  Ephesus  was  crowded  Xen-  HeL  u  3> 
with  horses  and  warlike  implements  of  every 
kind ;  and  the  city,  says  the  soldier-historian  who  was 
present,  seemed  a  laboratory  of  war. 13 

Amid  these  military  cares  the  attention  of  Age- 
silaus to  acts  of  religion  contributed  to  infuse,  at 
the  same  time,  confidence  and  a  spirit  of  order  among  his 
troops.     It  was  his  common  practice  to  lead  the  way  from 
the  field  of  exercise  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  those 
who  had  gained  prizes  offered  their  chaplets,  the  honorary 
part  of  their  reward,  to  the  goddess.     "  And  what,"  proceeds 
the  historian,  "  may  not  be  hoped  from  an  army  dutiful  to 
the  gods,  diligent  in  military  exercises,  and  zealous  in  subor- 
dination ?  " 

Another  measure  of  the  Spartan  prince  to  excite  confidence 
among  his  troops,  consonant  as  doubtless  it  was  to  the 
manners  esteemed  best  in  that  age,  and  accordingly  men- 
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tioned  by  Xenophon,  not  only  without  reprobation,  but 
among  things  praiseworthy,  will  be  otherwise  thought  of  by 
xen.  Hei.  i.  3.  the  better-taught  humanity  of  modern  times. 


Among  the  prisoners  at  Ephesus,  taken  in  the 
Persian  provinces  by  those  freebooters  who,  in  the  deficiency 
of  law  and  government,  made  their  livelihood  by  such  vio- 
lences 14,  were  some  of  wealthy  families  and  higher  rank; 
accustomed,  says  the  historian,  to  ride  in  carriages,  and  un- 
accustomed to  toil.  These  Agesilaus  ordered  to  be  exposed 
naked  for  public  sale  by  the  common  crier.  Unpractised  in 
those  naked  exercises,  in  which  the  bodies  of  men  of  all 
ranks  among  the  Greeks  became  embrowned,  their  skins 
were  white,  their  limbs  delicate,  they  appeared  incapable  of 
activity  or  labour,  and  the  Greek  soldiers  drew  the  conclusion 
that  they  should  have  no  more  to  apprehend  in  battle  from 
such  men  than  from  so  many  women. 

According  to  the  usual  rotation  in  the  Lacedae- 
oi.^^-s.    monian  service,  when  the  first  year  of  the  com- 


spring.  ci.'  mand  of  Agesilaus  was  completed,  Lysander  and 
the  rest  of  the  Thirty  returned  home,  and  were 
succeeded  in  their  situation  by  an  equal  number  of  other 
Spartans.  Among  these  the  king  was  to  distribute  the  com- 
mands under  him  at  his  discretion.  The  cavalry  accordingly 
he  committed  to  Xenocles  j  the  Lacedaemonian  neodamodes 
to  Scythes  ;  to  Herippidas  the  Cyreans  ;  and  the  Asian 
Greeks  to  Migdon.  He  then  notified  his  intention  to  march 
directly  into  the  richest  of  the  enemy's  country,  in  defence 
of  which  the  utmost  exertion  was  to  be  expected,  and  he 
therefore  admonished  all  to  be  prepared  in  body  and  mind 
accordingly. 

xen.Hei.i.3.       The  wily  yet  weak  Tissaphernes  was  again  de- 

ceived through  his  very  fear  of  deception.     Being 

informed  of  the  notice  given  in  public  orders  by  the  Spartan 

14  "fsro  -ruy  Kwrtav  «. 
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king,  he  thought  it  a  feint,  like  that  of  the  former  year ;  and, 
supposing  Caria  so  much  more  certainly  now  the  real  as  it 
was  less  the  pretended  object,  he  again  sent  his  infantry 
thither,  and  again  encamped  with  his  formidable  cavalry  in 
the  vale  of  Maeander.  Agesilaus,  in  precise  conformity  to 
his  declared  intention,  marched  into  the  Sardian  territory, 
and,  three  days  unopposed,  his  army  collected  plunder  on 
all  sides. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  followers  of  the  Grecian  Xen  Hel  K  3 
camp  were  dispersed  for  booty  about  the  rich  °' 
banks  of  the  Pactolus,  when  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry  sud- 
denly came  upon  them  and  killed  several.    Agesilaus  ordering 
his  horse  to  their  relief,  the  whole  Persian  army  appeared, 
forming  in  order  of  battle.     The  ground  was  not  favourable 
for  engaging  so  superior  a  body  of  cavalry ;  but  the  whole 
Grecian  force  was  collected,  and  the  Persian  infantry  absent. 
Agesilaus  therefore  resolved  to  use  the  oppor-      ^ 
tunity.     He  ordered  his  horse,  with  assurance  of 
being  supported,  to  charge :  he  commanded  his  middle-armed 
to  follow  running ;  and  he  led  his  phalanx  with  a  brisk  yet 
steady  pace  after  them.     The  Persians  repelled  15 
the  Grecian  cavalry ;  but  the  sight  of  the  middle- 
armed,  followed  by  the  formidable  array  of  the  phalanx,  dis- 
mayed them  j  they  turned,  and  presently  fled.     Some,  entan- 
gled in  the  course  of  the  Pactolus,  were  killed  or  made 
prisoners.     Against  the  rest  the  pursuit  of  the  Greeks  was 
little  destructive :  but  it  gave  them  possession  of  the  Persian 
camp.     The  middle-armed,  as  would  be  likely,  says  the  his- 
torian, immediately  fell  to  plunder.     But  Agesilaus  disap- 
pointed their  rapacity  by  surrounding  the  camp  with  his 
more  regular  troops ;  and,  enclosing  thus  together  friends 
and  foes,  he  ensured  the  just  distribution  of  a  very  great 

15  So   much,   I  think,  is  implied  in  the  word  iS£|«>T«,  used  both  in  the 
Hellenics  and  in  the  Agesilaus. 
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booty.     Many  camels,  an  animal  then  little  known  in  Greece, 
being  carried  thither  by  Agesilaus  in  his  return,  were  much 
noticed  among  the  trophies  that  distinguished  this  victory. 
Xen.  Hei.  i.  s.       Intelligence  of  the  event  excited  great  alarm  in 

c.  4.  s.  25.  & 

•a-g6511-  Sardis,  and  vehement  complaint  against  the  satrap. 

He  was  in  his  palace  there  when  the  misfortune  happened 
which  his  presence  with  the  army,  and  the  animation  he 
might  have  infused  by  sharing  its  dangers,  it  was  held,  ought 
to  have  prevented.  The  alarm  was  quickly  enhanced,  and 
the  complaint  sharpened,  by  the  appearance  of  the  Grecian 
army  before  the  walls,  and  by  the  plunder  and  destruction 
around.  The  Spartan  king  endeavoured  to  in- 
crease the  disorder  by  a  proclamation,  declaring 
himself  the  friend  and  protector  of  freedom,  ready  to  contest 
in  arms  the  right  of  any  who  claimed  to  hold  Asia  in  sub- 
jection. It  does  not  appear  that  any  important  desertion 
followed :  but  great  alarm  was  communicated,  even  to  the 
distant  court  of  Persia,  insomuch  that  the  ruin  of  Tissa- 
phernes  was  in  consequence  resolved  upon.  According  to 
the  manner  nearly  of  the  Turkish  empire  at  this  day,  Ti- 
thraustes  came  to  Sardis,  commissioned  from  the  king,  at  the 
same  time  to  supersede  and  to  behead  him.  Such  was  the 
end  of  that  worthless  satrap  ;  who,  in  a  long  course  of  years, 
had  such  various  transactions  with  the  Greeks.  -His  sove- 
reigns, and  their  subjects  committed  to  his  government,  both 
had  undoubtedly  enough  to  complain  of  him ;  yet,  as  far  as 
the  Greeks  were  interested  in  his  character,  his  weakness 
and  cowardice  seem  to  have  been  more  beneficial  to  them 
than  his  profligacy  was  injurious.16 

16  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  Life  of  Conon,  says  that  Tissaphernes  rebelled, 
and  that  his  death  was  the  just  punishment  for  that  crime:  but  the  biographer 
abounds  with  instances  of  carelessness,  and  of  a  deficient  judgment,  which  led 
him  sometimes,  even  in  contradiction  to  the  best  authorities,  to  report  utter 
improbabilities.  Indeed  many  of  the  Lives  ascribed  to  him  bear  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  juvenile  exercises ;  the  works  of  a  youth  of  talent,  in  a  course  of 
Greek  reading,  practising  Latin  composition. 
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The  first  act  of  the  government  of  Tithraustes,  after  the 
execution  of  his  predecessor,  marks  a  weakness  in  the  Per- 
sian empire  which,  notwithstanding  the  many  instances  that 
have  occurred,  still  appears  surprising.  When,  in  the  dis- 
tant provinces,  private  interest  or  private  animosity  had  led 
the  late  satrap  to  measures  directly  opposite  to  what  the 
service  of  his  sovereign  required,  we  see  only  a  common 
consequence  of  weak  government.  But  the  new  viceroy 
came  immediately  commissioned  from  the  supreme  council 
of  the  empire,  and  yet  did  not  come  to  revenge  the  injuries 
of  the  Persian  subjects,  or  repair  the  disgraces  of  the  Per- 
sian arms,  suffered  in  the  invasion  of  the  empire  from  the 
forces  of  a  little  distant  republic.  He  entered  immediately 
into  negotiation  with  Agesilaus ;  rather  apologised  for  past 
measures,  laying  the  blame  upon  his  predecessor ;  observed 
that  justice  was  now  executed  upon  that  worthless  officer ; 
and  protested  that  the  king  his  master  desired  no  other  than 
that  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  should  be  free ;  paying  the 
ancient  tribute  or  rent  for  their  lands,  which  had  always 
been  confessedly  held  of  his  empire ;  and  that,  upon  these 
conditions  only,  he  expected  that  the  European  troops 
should  be  withdrawn.  Agesilaus  professed  himself  willing  to 
treat,  but  without  authority  to  conclude.  Tithraustes  de- 
sired that  authority  might  be  sent  for,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  hostilities  against  his  satrapy  at  least  might  cease. 
"  Consider  Pharnabazus,"  he  said,  "  still  as  your  enemy, 
and  invade  his  territory ;  but  for  myself,  I  have  a  fair  claim 
to  be  treated  as  the  friend  of  the  Greeks,  having  done  them 
justice  against  him  who  was  the  principal  author  of  their 
wrongs."  This  submissive  language  from  the  lieutenant  of 
the  great  king  was  followed  by  what  still  more  marks  the 
consciousness  of  utter  inability,  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  to  extend  from  the  capital  to  the  distant  provinces 
the  energy  necessary  to  hold  all  united  in  just  obedience  and 
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under  due  protection.  Agesilaus  did  not  scruple  to  require, 
as  the  price  of  truce  with  one  satrapy,  to  be  paid  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying  war  into  another;  and  to  this  apparently 
strange  proposal  the  new  satrap  acceded :  thirty  talents, 
above  six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  were  paid  expressly  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  Grecian  army's  march  into  the 
Bithynian  satrapy. 17  Examples  of  a  policy  somewhat  similar 
perhaps  may  be  found  in  the  modern  history  of  Turkey.  Of 
the  fact  however  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt;  for  Xeno- 
phon,  holding  his  command  in  the  Cyrean  troops,  and  inti- 
mate with  Agesilaus,  was  in  a  situation  certainly  to  know 
what  he  related ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  friend 
and  patron  would  not  lead  him  designedly  to  exaggerate  the 
satrap's  folly,  or  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  views  of  Agesilaus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  command, 
appear  to  have  been  moderate.  He  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  the  glory  of  giving  independency  to  the  Greeks 
of  Asia,  and  peace  to  those  of  Europe.  But  experience  of 
the  ease  with  which  greater  advantages  and  higher  fame 
might  be  acquired  seems  to  have  excited  his  ambition. 
Possibly  however  he  may  have  found  good  reason  to  believe 
that  moderation  was  not  so  safe  as  on  a  transient  view  it 
might  appear.  He  may  have  thought,  and  perhaps  justly, 
that  there  could  be  no  security  for  peace  but  in  the  enemy's 
inability  to  make  successful  war.  Possibly  he  may  have 
known  some  cause,  not  likely  to  be  lasting,  for  the  new 
satrap's  submissive  conduct,  apparently  so  unbecoming  the 
officer  of  a  great  empire  in  so  great  a  command ;  and  he  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  consideration  that,  if  Tithraustes 
was  not  as  faithless  as  Tissaphernes,  an  early  successor 
might  be  so.  Meanwhile  the  success  of  his  friends  at  home, 

!?  The  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus  appears  to  have  been  variously  called  the 
Bithynian,  the  Phrygian,  the  Hellespontine,  or  of  Dascylis  or  Dascylium,  the 
satrap's  principal  residence. 
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in  managing  his  political  interests,  was  encouragement  to 
follow  the  path  of  ambition.  A  commission  ar-  Xen.  Hei.  1.3. 
rived,  putting  the  fleet  under  his  command,  °' 
equally  with  the  land  forces,  and  authorising  him  to  appoint 
the  admiral.  He  proceeded  immediately  to  use  this  new 
power  with  a  view  not  to  peace,  unless  as  it  might  follow 
farther  success  in  war.  He  communicated  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  coast  and  islands  his  wish  to 
have  his  naval  force  increased:  leaving  it  to  themselves 
to  decide  what  ships  they  would  add  to  their  squadrons. 
Agesilaus  was  popular ;  the  war  was  popular ;  to  many  it 
had  been  lucrative ;  and,  the  zeal  of  wealthy  individuals 
vying  with  that  of  communities,  the  fleet  was  strengthened 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  new  triremes.  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  admiral  Agesilaus  allowed  his  partiality  for 
a  friend  and  kinsman  to  lead  him  to  injudicious  choice. 
Superseding  Pharax,  who  had  done  considerable  services,  he 
committed  the  important  command  to  Pisander,  his  queen's 
brother ;  a  man  of  approved  courage  and  clear  honour,  but 
unversed  in  naval  affairs. 

SECTION  IV. 

Mission  of  Timocrates  into  Greece  from  the  Satrap  of  Lydia.  — 
Bribery  of  the  democratical  Leaders  in  the  Grecian  Republics.  — 
Enmity  excited  against  Lacedcemon.  —  War  between  Phocis  and 
Locris,  leading  to  War  between  Lacedtemon  and  Thebes.  — 
Athens  gained  to  the  Theban  Alliance.  —  Invasion  of  Bcnotia.  — 
Death  of  Lysander.  —  Prosecution  and  Flight  of  Pausanias, 
King  of  Lacedcemon. 

THESE  preparations,  demonstrating  that  the  Lace-  B.  c.  394. 
daemonian  king  had  neither  peace  nor  any  little  xen.jid?i.  3. 
object  in  view,  alarmed  Tithraustes.  The  mili-  [B.C.  395.01.3 
tary  of  the  Persian  empire  was  weak,  but  its  wealth  was 
powerful.  Means  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  Greece,  of 
VOL.  v.  y 
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the  dissensions  among  its  little  republics,  one  with  another 
and  each  within  itself,  of  the  violence  of  party  in  all,  and, 
what  was  most  important,  of  the  extensive  dislike  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  supremacy,  and  the  growing  jealousy  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  power,  were  open  to  the  satrap.  A  Persian 
versed  enough  in  Grecian  politics  and  Grecian  manners  to 
manage  an  intriguing  negotiation  among  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics probably  was  not  to  be  found.  Tithraustes  therefore 
employed  a  Greek,  Timocrates  of  Rhodes.  The  general 
purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  conciliate  to  the  Persian  in- 
terests the  leading  men  of  every  republic  where  he  could 
find  opportunity;  directing  his  view  particularly  to  those 
cities  where  aversion  toward  Lacedaemon  was  known  most 
to  prevail.  Among  means,  bribery  was  much  depended 
upon ;  a  political  engine  of  great  efficacy,  though  it  had  not 
then,  as  our  moral  poet  has  observed,  that  facility  of  oper- 
ation which  modern  refinements  in  commerce  have  given  it. 
Paper-credit  was  unknown :  Timocrates  was  necessarily  to 
be  encumbered  with  gold. 18  In  the  poverty  of  the  Grecian 
republics  however,  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
ably  and  faithfully  distributed,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  great 
change  in  the  political  face  of  the  country.19  Xenophon 


18  Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply ! 
That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  ! 
Gold,  imp'd  by  thee,  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  and  carry  kings  ; 
A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er, 
Or  ship  off  senates  to  a  distant  shore  ; 
A  leaf,  like  Sibyl's,  scatter  to  and  fro 
Our  fates  and  fortunes,  as  the  winds  shall  blow : 
Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen, 
And,  silent,  sells  a  king  or  buys  a  queen. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays,  ep.  3. 

is  Whether  Xenophon  was  or  was  not  exactly  informed  of  the  sum  which 
Timocrates  brought  and  distributed,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  he  had 
some  good  ground  for  his  positive  assertion,  he  was  however  competent  to 
judge  whether  the  sum  he  has  named  was  probably  equal  to  the  effect  ascribed 
to  it. 
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has  not  scrupled  to  name  the  party-leaders,  in  Thebes,  Co- 
rinth, and  Argos,  who  partook  of  it.  If  we  may  Xen  Hel  j  3 
trust  his  impartiality  in  speaking  of  his  fellow-  c' 
countrymen,  the  Athenians,  clear  of  that  baseness,  were  led 
only  by  ambition,  and  the  hope  of  recovering  their  lost 
pre-eminence  in  Greece,  to  desire  a  confederacy  against 
Lacedaemon. 

But,  whatever  the  operations  of  secret  intrigue 
might  be,  the  result  became  quickly  evident.  The 
general  assemblies  in  the  several  cities  resounded  with  in- 
vectives against  Lacedaemonian  tyranny.  "  Since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  twenty-seven  years'  war,"  it  was  asked,  "  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  tyrannous  dominion  of  Athens, 
what  benefit  has  accrued  to  Greece  from  the  transfer  of 
empire  to  Lacedaemon  ?  Of  what  command,  what  honour, 
what  revenue  have  the  allies  been  allowed  to  participate  ? 
those  allies  who  so  zealously  shared  all  labours,  all  dangers, 
all  expenses.  On  the  contrary,  adding  indignity  to  injury, 
have  not  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  Helots,  with  their  title  of 
harmost,  to  govern  Grecian  republics,  and  conducting  them- 
selves, in  all  respects,  as  if  they  claimed  to  be  masters  of 
their  free  confederates  ?  "  The  apprehensions,  the  indig- 
nation, and  the  animosity  of  the  many  were  thus  extensively 
excited.  But  a  pretence  for  hostility  was  yet  wanting ;  for 
the  Lacedaemonian  government,  however  its  of- 

s*  3i 

ficers,  or  however  itself  might  be  occasionally 
oppressive,  had  scrupulously  avoided  any  direct  breach  of 
those  treaties  by  which  the  Grecian  republics  were  united 
under  its  supremacy.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those 
called  Helots,  to  whom  foreign  command  was  committed, 
were  not  persons  actually  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  They 
were  indeed  probably  new  citizens,  those  called  neodamodes, 
raised  from  the  condition  of  slaves ;  but  of  Grecian  blood, 
as  old  and  perhaps  as  pure  as  any  in  the  country.  The  re- 
Y  2 
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proach  however  might  assist  the  general  effect.  But  the 
Thebans  were  the  ingenious  politicians  who  devised  the 
provocation  which  actually  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  miseries 
of  a  general  war  in  Greece ;  likely,  through  obvious  circum- 
stances, to  superinduce  general  ruin  or  universal  subjection, 
though  the  foreign  power  then  most  formidable  failed  of  the 
requisite  energy,  and  it  was  beyond  the  ken  of  the  clearest 
human  foresight  to  discover  where  the  overwhelming  might 
was  at  length  to  arise. 
xen.Hei.i.3.  The  borders  of  Phocis  and  the  Opuntian  Lo- 

c.  5.  s.  5.  Diod. 

i.u.c.82.  cns  were  m  one  part  disputed.20  Androclidas, 
one  of  those  popular  leaders  in  Thebes,  whom  Xenophon 
has  not  scrupled  to  name  as  a  partaker  in  the  Persian  gold, 
persuaded  the  Locrians  to  raise  contributions  on  the  doubt- 
ful land.  The  Phocians,  precisely  as  Androclidas  expected 
and  desired,  immediately  made  reprisals.  For  this  aggres- 
sion against  the  allies  of  Thebes,  as  the  party  affected  to  call 
it,  it  was  then  not  difficult  to  excite  the  Theban  multitude 
against  the  Phocians.  Accordingly  Phocis  was  invaded 
and  plundered.  Unable  to  contend  with  Thebes,  and  still 
more  with  Thebes  and  Locris  united,  the  Phocians  sent 
ministers  to  Lacedsemon,  claiming  that  protection  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  as  members  of  the  confederacy  in  which 
xen  Hei  i  3  ^e  greater  part  of  Greece  was  united.  The 
s.5,6,7.  gpartans  rejoiced  in  the  fair  pretence,  thus  af- 
forded, for  repressing  by  arms  the  injurious  insolence  of 
Thebes.  The  success  of  Agesilaus  against  the  Persian 
empire  elated  them ;  no  other  commotion  within  Greece  in- 
terfered; and  the  cause  appeared  so  just  that  they  thought 


A6x°ot>s  roug 


—  Thcbance  civitatis  principes  —  Locris  Opuntiis  persuadent  ut  ex  agro  inter 
Pkoccnses  et  Thebanos  controverso  pecunias  penderent.  It  is  clear,  from  what 
follows  in  the  next  section,  that  the  translation  here  is  wrong  :  I«WT«?  means 
not  the  Thebans,  but  the  Locrians. 
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they  might  depend  upon   the  willing  support  of  the  con- 
federacy.    War  was   accordingly  resolved ;   the  fi  c  394  Qi 
forces  of  the  confederacy  were  summoned,  and  l^a.  [|^c' 
orders  were  issued  for  a   Lacedaemonian  army 
to  march. 

Thebes  being  thus  engaged  in  a  contest  very  unequal, 
unless  powerful  support  could  be  obtained,  its  leaders, 
little  known  by  name  in  history,  but  evidently  able,  daring 
men,  possibly  true  to  their  party,  but  scrupulous  of  nothing 
for  party-purposes,  directed  their  view  to  Athens.  They 
knew  that  a  disposition  hostile  to  Lacedaemon  Xen.Hel.1>3. 
was  extensive  there;  but  they  knew  moreover 
that  a  warm  sense  of  many  and  severe  injuries,  received 
from  the  Thebans,  was  also  strongly  impressed.  Ministers 
were  therefore  sent,  instructed  to  sooth,  flatter, 

S.  8. 

and  incite  the  Athenians.  Careless  themselves 
of  the  general  welfare  of  Greece,  and  believing  that  a  ma- 
jority in  Athens  would  postpone  it  to  the  separate  interest 
of  their  own  city,  or  of  their  party,  they  held  out  the  proba- 
bility of  gaining  the  alliance  of  the  Persian  king,  now  de- 
cidedly the  enemy  of  Lacedaemon,  which,  they  said,  would 
ensure  success ;  and  they  did  not  even  scruple  to  propose 
the  recovery  of  that  dominion  to  Athens,  which  she  had 
formerly  held  over  so  many  Grecian  states,  as  an  object 
which  ought  to  decide  the  Athenians  in  their  favour.  Thra- 
sybulus,  it  appears,  countenanced  their  measure.  It  coin- 
cided with  his  interest  as  head  of  the  democratical  party  in 
Athens  j  and  probably  he  had  his  particular  connections 
with  the  democratical  leaders  in  Thebes.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  proposal  was  carried  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  for  joining  in  the  war  with  Thebes 
against  Lacedaemon. 

The  interest  of  Lysander,  still  powerful  at  Sparta,  is  likely 
to  have  contributed  to  the  resolution  for  war  with  Thebes. 
Y  3 
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He  was  immediately  appointed  to  an  important  command, 
for  which  the  popularity  of  his  character  seems  to  have  con- 
curred with  the  superiority  of  his  abilities  and  experience 
xen.HeM.3.  *°  render  him  peculiarly  qualified.  Going  into 

Phocis  he  assembled,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, the  Phocian,  (Etaean,  Heracleot,  Malian,  and  jEnian 
forces.  Marching  directly  to  Orchomenus,  where  the  su- 
premacy affected  by  Thebes  was  borne  with  reluctance,  the 
gates,  after  short  negotiation,  were  opened  to  him  as  a  pro- 
tector, the  vindicator  of  Boeotian  freedom.  Strengthened 

then  by  the  Orchomenian  troops  he  proceeded  to 

Haliartus,  where,  according  to  a  concerted  plan, 
Pausanias  king  of  Lacedgemon  was  to  meet  him  on  an  ap- 
pointed day  with  the  army  from  Peloponnesus.  Pausanias 
failed  him.  Nevertheless  approaching  the  place,  and  ob- 
taining a  conference  with  the  leading  people,  he  would  have 
prevailed  there,  as  at  Orchomenus,  had  not  the  exertions  of 
some  Thebans  present,  not  without  difficulty,  prevented. 

Informed  of  the  loss  of  one  city  and  the  danger 

of  another,  the  Thebans  marched  in  haste  against 
Lysander.  Whether  that  able  general  was  surprised  by 
their  rapidity,  or  his  past  successes  led  him  to  confide  too 
much  in  his  own  ability,  in  the  zeal  and  discipline  of  his 
troops,  and  in  the  deficiency  of  the  enemy,  under  the  walls 
c  395*  of  Haliartus,  which  he  was  preparing  to  assault, 

he  was  overpowered  and  killed.  His  army  fled ; 
but,  quickly  reaching  the  neighbouring  highlands,  turned 
upon  the  pursuers,  and  with  advantage  of  ground,  and  an 
artillery  which  that  ground  afforded,  fragments  of  rock  rolled 
down  upon  the  compact  body  of  the  heavy-armed,  while  the 
heights  gave  superior  effect  also  to  other  weapons,  the 


r_*  "  Lysander  is  slain  at  Haliartus  in  the  thirtieth  year — \m  T^ta-xoa-rSi  — 
after  the  battle  of  Delium :  Plutarch.  Lysand.  c.  29. :  consequently  in  the  year 
of  Diophantus."  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  94.3  _ 
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enemy  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat  with  considerable 
loss. 

The  Thebans  erected  their  trophy  at  that  gate  of  Hali- 
artus  near  which  they  had  been  conquerors,  and  Lysander 
had  fallen ;  yet  they  were  not  a  little  dejected  by  the  final 
event  of  the  day.  The  morrow  however  showed  how  im- 
portant the  life  of  one  man  may  be :  Orchomenians,  Malians, 
^Enians,  Heracleots,  (Etaeans,  and  Phocians,  though  vic- 
torious, having  lost  the  leader  who  united  all,  and  in  whom 
all  confided,  hastened  to  their  several  homes,  and  the  army 
was  no  more.  Then  the  Thebans  were  again 

Xen.utant.  ] 

elated,  and  their  success  appeared  important. 
But  when,  soon  after,  Pausanias  arrived  in  their  territory, 
with  his  powerful  army  from  Peloponnesus,  alarm  and  de- 
jection anew  pervaded  them.  The  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  on  the  following  day,  restored  animation ;  and  when 
it  was  observed  that  the  measures  of  Pausanias  indicated  no 
ability,  no  vigour,  then  security  and  presumption  afresh  pre- 
vailed. 

It  has  been  observed,  upon  some  occasion  in  modern 
times,  that,  when  a  commander  desires  to  avoid  fighting,  he 
calls  a  council  of  war;  and  this,  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
ages,  might  arise  either  from  cowardice,  or  from  conscious 
deficiency  of  ability,  or  from  a  view  to  the  interest  of  a 
party :  nor  would  it,  in  ancient,  any  more  than  in  modern 
ages,  be  always  easy  to  ascertain  which  was  the  prevailing 
motive.  The  business  of  recovering,  for  burial,  the  bodies 
of  Lysander  and  those  who  fell  with  him,  a  rite  which 
Grecian  superstition  made  so  important,  neces-  Xen.Hei.i.3. 
sarily  engaged  the  attention  of  Pausanias.  To 
consult  whether  a  battle  should  be  fought,  or  a  truce 
solicited,  not  the  polemarchs  and  lochages  only,  but  all  the 
pentecosters  of  the  army  were  assembled.  It 
was  observed  that  the  army  was  very  deficient  of 
Y  4 
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the  strength  proposed ;  Corinth  had  refused  its  troops,  and 
the  re-enforcement  expected  with  Lysander  was  dispersed ; 
that  the  allies  serving  were  not  zealous  in  the  cause ;  that 
the  enemy  was  very  superior  in  cavalry;  and  that  even  a 
victory  would  scarcely  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose of  recovering  the  bodies,  lying  within  reach  of  missile 
weapons  from  the  towers  of  Haliartus.  It  was  accordingly 
xen.  Hei.  i.  s.  resolved  to  solicit  a  truce.  The  Thebans,  elated, 

refused  to  grant  it  but  upon  condition  that  the 
army  should  immediately  quit  Boeotia.  This  humiliating 
condition  was  accepted,  and  then  the  dead  were  restored. 
Pausanias  and  those  about  him  appeared  satisfied :  but, 
whatever  might  be  their  sentiments  or  their  views,  the  army 
felt  its  disgrace ;  and  the  uneasiness  was  enhanced  by  the 
contumelious  behaviour  of  the  Thebans,  who,  in  attending 
its  retreat,  pursued  with  blows  any  who  deviated  from  the 
strict  line  of  the  highway. 
s.  is.  Diod.  The  conduct  of  Pausanias  would  appear,  at 

home,  the  more  inexcusable,  on  being  compared 
with  that  of  Lysander,  when  it  was  observed  what  one  did, 
in  the  command  of.  a  few  troops  of  the  northern  allies,  with 
what  the  other  did  not,  at  the  head  of  a  Peloponnesian  army. 
Being  capitally  prosecuted,  Pausanias  fled  to  Tegea ;  and  to 
avoid  the  consequence  of  the  sentence,  in  his  absence  pro- 
nounced against  him,  he  passed  his  remaining  days  in  banish- 
ment. 

com.Nep.&  We  find  attributed  to  Lysander,  by  the  later 
.VU.LJS.  ancjent  wrjters,  whom  the  modern  have  mostly 
followed,  a  conduct  very  different  from  that  indicated  by  the 
contemporary  historian;  in  foreign  command  a  revolting 
haughtiness,  an  injurious  and  selfish  tyranny;  at  home,  a 
plot  for  a  revolution,  through  which  he  proposed  to  become 
sovereign  of  Lacedaemon  and  of  all  Greece.  His  influence, 
it  is  said,  was  exerted,  and  his  intrigues  directed,  to  procure 
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a  decree  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  general  assembly  for 
abolishing  the  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  in  the  posterity 
of  Hercules,  and  laying  open  the  succession  to  all  Spartans, 
at  the  choice  of  the  people ;  trusting  in  his  own  popularity 
for  a  certain  preference.  Considering  the  contemporary 
historian's  connection  with  Agesilaus  and  the  family  of 
Agesilaus,  it  must  appear  extraordinary  that  even  the  first 
imputation,  if  founded,  and  most  unaccountable  that  the 
latter,  should  wholly  have  escaped  that  historian's  notice. 
In  gathering  the  conduct  and  characters  of  eminent  men 
from  ancient  authors,  we  find  occasion  continually  to  beware 
how  far  party-spirit  may  have  directed  the  contemporary, 
and  a  deference  to  party-writers,  the  later  pens ;  and,  fortu- 
nately, not  seldom  the  result  itself  furnishes  assistance  for 
detection.  So  here  the  sense  which  the  party  in  opposition 
to  Lysander  entertained  of  his  popularity  at  home  could 
hardly  be  more  strongly  shown  than  by  the  imputation  of 
such  a  purpose  as  that  ascribed  to  him,  to  be  prosecuted  in 
such  a  manner,  which  clearly  implies  corroboration  of  Xeno- 
phon's  account  of  his  popularity  both  in  Asia  and  in  Northern 
Greece.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  friend  of  the  king 
of  Sparta  and  of  his  family,  objects  of  the  pretended  plot, 
has  borne  testimony  to  Lysander's  merits,  is  really  creditable 
at  the  same  time  to  Lysander,  Agesilaus,  and  Xenophon ; 
and  the  total  failure  of  notice  of  such  a  plot,  both  in  the 
Hellenics  and  the  Agesilaus,  seems  enough  to  indicate  that 
the  tale  originated  in  party  invective  only,  to  which  both 
Agesilaus  and  Xenophon  disdained  to  give  any  countenance. 
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SECTION  V. 

Plan  of  Agesilaus  for  dismembering  the  Persian  Empire.  —  Alli- 
ance of  the  Prince  of  Paphlagonia  with  Lacedcemon.  —  Winter 
Campaign  in  Bithynia.  —  Conference  between  Agesilaus  and 
Pharnabazus. 

B  c  394        WHILE  the  flame  of  internal  war  was  thus  re- 


kindled  in  Greece,  and  Lacedaemon,  ruled  by  the 
ephors,  was  rapidly  losing  her  consideration  and 
influence  there,  Agesilaus  had  been  successfully  prosecuting 
a  plan  of  operations  against  Persia,  the  best  calculated  of 
any  known  to  have  been  ever  formed,  for  promoting,  not 
merely  the  interest  of  Laeeda3mon,  or  even  of  Greece  alone, 
but  the  common  good  of  a  much  larger  portion  of  mankind. 
Stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  love  of  glory,  but  allured  by 
no  vain,  interested,  destructive  project  of  conquest,  he  pro- 
posed to  dismember  the  Persian  empire,  leaving  the  sepa- 
xen.  AKes.  rated  parts  free.  The  philosopher,  his  friend  and 
historian,  gives  him  the  entire  credit  of  this  wise 
and  liberal  policy.  None  before  Agesilaus,  he  says,  ever 
thought  of  so  depriving  the  Persian  king  of  his  provinces  as 
not  to  bring  ruin  upon  the  people.  But  the  revolt  of  Cyrus, 
which  had  led  Lacedaemon,  lately  the  ally,  to  become  the 
enemy  of  the  king,  had  at  the  same  time  prepared  matters 
for  this  great  design,  pointed  out  the  means  of  execution, 
and  demonstrated  the  probability  of  success.  A  shock  had 
been  given  to  the  fidelity  of  the  great  vassals  in  the  distant 
provinces  ;  and  the  exigency  which  had  compelled  the 
Greeks,  who  accompanied  Cyrus,  to  fight  their  way  from 
the  centre  to  the  extremity,  had  afforded  sure  ground  for 
calculating  the  force  necessary  to  attack  it.  The  revolt  of 
Spithridates  was  then  an  important  point  already  gained:  it 
gave  not  only  hope  of  farther  defection,  but  means  to  pro- 
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cure  it.  Cotys,  or  Corylas21,  king  of  Paphla-  xen.Hd.L4. 
gonia,  a  tributary  of  the  Persian  empire,  had  not 
concurred  in  the  rebellion  of  Cyrus,  yet,  on  receiving  sum- 
mons from  the  king  to  join  the  royal  army  with  his  forces, 
had  refused  obedience.  Probably  the  fear  of  vengeance 
would  make  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  acceptable  to  him, 
and  Spithridates  undertook  to  manage  the  negotiation. 
Meanwhile  Egypt,  long  since  in  revolt,  remained  unsub- 
dued. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Agesilaus  was  aware  of  the  in- 
trigues which  Tithraustes  was  carrying  on  in  Greece  when, 
in  pursuance  of  his  engagement  with  him,  early  in  B  c  394 
autumn  he  quitted  the  Lydian  and  entered  the  °B.c6.'395.  ci. 
Bithynian  satrapy.    No  due  preparation  had  been 
made  by  Pharnabazus  to  defend  the  country.     In  the  field 
no  opposition  was  attempted;    and,  as   the  Grecian  army 
proceeded    toward    Paphlagonia,   some    towns   voluntarily 
surrendered,  some  were  taken   by  assault,  and  waste  and 
plunder  were  extensive.     The  negotiation  with  Cotys  mean- 
while proceeded  successfully.     Agesilaus  was  met  by  that 
prince  on  the  border  of  his  territory,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with    the   Lacedaemonian    commonwealth   was    concluded. 
Agesilaus,  much  gratified  with  the  event,  at  the  same  time 
to  strengthen  the  union  with  Cotys  and  to  reward  Xen.Hei.i.4. 
Spithridates,  proposed    a    marriage,   which   was 
presently  agreed  upon,  between  the  Paphlagonian  prince  and 
the  Persian  nobleman's  daughter.    But,  in  the  deficiency  of 
accommodations  in  the  intervening  country,  the  young  lady 
could  not  travel  into  Paphlagonia  from  Cyzicus,  where  her . 
father  had  left  her,  before  the  following   spring. 
Agesilaus  gratified  all  parties  by  ordering  a  trireme 

21  Cotys  is  the  name  we  find  in  our  copies  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics,  as  well 
as  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  ;  but  in  our  copies  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  it  is 
written  Corylas. 
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of  his  fleet,  with  a  Spartan  commander,  to  convey  her  to 
the  Paphlagonian  coast. 

We  have  had  many  occasions  to  observe  how  economic- 
ally, in  the  scantiness  of  their  public  revenues,  the  Greeks 
commonly  made  war.  For  an  army  far  from  home  it  was 
particularly  desirable  to  find  winter-quarters  in  the  enemy's 
country.  Having  acquired  the  important  re-enforcement 
of  a  thousand  Paphlagonian  horse  and  two  thousand  targe- 
teers,  Agesilaus  resolved  to  march  to  Dascylium,  the  capital 
of  the  Bithynian  satrapy,  and  with  the  plunder  of  its  rich 
territory  to  subsist  and  reward  his  army.  The  territory  of 
Dascylium  was  the  inherited  property  of  Pharnabazus.  His 
xen.  Hei.  i.  4.  Pa^acc  was  sumptuous,  and  surrounded  with  every 
appendage  of  convenience  and  delight.  Xenophon, 
himself  both  a  sportsman  and  a  farmer,  has  particularly 
noticed  the  enclosed  parks  and  open  chases,  abounding 
with  game  of  every  kind,  the  river  stored  with  fish,  the 
many  large  villages  and  well-cultivated  farms,  with  a  nume- 
rous population,  unaccustomed  to  see  or  to  apprehend  an 
enemy.  The  satrap  being  without  infantry  which  he  could 
oppose  to  the  Grecian  phalanx,  his  own  and  his  people's 
property  became  the  prey  of  the  invaders. 

All  the  care  and  foresight  of  Agesilaus  were 
however  insufficient  to  guard  against  the  effects 
of  the  contempt,  naturally  growing,  for  an  enemy  so  ap- 
parently helpless;  while  Pharnabazus,  without  troops  for 
steady  defence,  had  however  those  with  which  he  could 
strike  a  sudden  blow ;  and  he  wanted  neither  activity  nor 
spirit  to  direct  and  lead  their  exertions.  A  body  from  the 
Grecian  army,  sent  to  collect  provisions,  was  wandering 
carelessly  after  plunder,  when  the  satrap  came  upon  them 
with  a  small  body  of  horse  and  two  scythe-armed  chariots. 
The  Greeks  had  notice  of  his  approach  timely  enough  to 
assemble  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred.  Pharnabazus, 
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though  his  cavalry  were  only  four  hundred,  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  them.  At  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  the  charge  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  scythe-armed  chariots  had  been  directed 
against  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  phalanx,  without  any  effect. 
Two  only  now,  probably  under  bolder  guidance,  threw  seven 
hundred  into  confusion ;  and  a  vigorous  charge  of  the 
cavalry  immediately  following  completed  the  rout.  A  hun- 
dred were  killed  j  and  flight  would  have  saved  few  of  the 
rest,  had  not  Agesilaus,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
been  fortunately  near  enough  to  give  them  protection. 

This  action,  honourable  to  Pharnabazus  and  encouraging 
to  his  troops,  was  however  scarcely  a  step  towards  relief 
from  circumstances  highly  distressing.  He  was  constantly 
watching  with  his  cavalry  to  give  protection  to  Xen.Hei.i.4. 
his  property  and  people  against  detachments  and  c' 
marauders  from  the  Grecian  army;  but,  through  fear  of 
nightly  attack,  which  an  army  of  cavalry  was  little  fit  to 
resist,  he  dared  rest  nowhere.  Moving  therefore  daily,  he 
was  always  anxious  to  keep  it  unknown  where  he  meant  at 
night  to  encamp  or  take  his  quarters.  But  pre- 
caution, which  might  have  sufficed  against  the 
Greeks,  did  not  suffice  against  the  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  the  means  for  procuring  intelligence,  which  Spithridates 
possessed.  Within  three  days  after  the  surprise  and  defeat 
of  the  Grecian  detachment  Spithridates  obtained  inform- 
ation that  the  satrap  was  at  Cava,  a  large  village  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  Grecian  camp.  He  communicated 
with  the  Spartan  Herippidas,  who  commanded  the  Cyrean 
troops ;  a  man  covetous  of  fame,  and  always  eager  for  enter- 
prise ;  and  Herippidas  requested  of  Agesilaus  permission  to 
attempt  the  surprise  of  the  satrap  in  his  quarters ;  desiring 
for  the  purpose  two  thousand  heavy-armed,  as  many  targe- 
teers,  the  Paphlagonian  cavalry,  with  that  under  Spithri- 
dates, and  as  many  of  the  Greeks  as  would  be  volunteers 
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on  the  occasion.  Agesilaus  consented :  the  preparatory 
sacrifice  was  performed,  and  the  augur  declared  that  success 
was  portended.  The  detachment  was  ordered  to  assemble 
at  the  close  of  evening  in  front  of  the  camp.  But  darkness, 
and  the  want  of  those  convenient  and  cheap  materials  for 
writing,  with  which,  in  modern  times  the  lowest  officer  so 
readily  forms  his  roll,  gave  opportunity  for  evasion,  and  not 
half  the  proposed  number  of  any  of  the  troops  appeared. 
Fear  of  derision  nevertheless  stimulating,  Herippidas  re- 
solved to  proceed,  and  Spithridates  did  not  shrink  from  the 
undertaking. 

Xen  Hei  i  4  Marching  accordingly,  they  reached  Cava  be- 
c.  1.8.11.  £ore  dav>  and  with  the  firgt  <]awn)  assauited 

and  presently  carried  the  principal  outguard.  The  whole 
Persian  army  instantly  fled,  and  the  camp  was  taken.  Spi- 
thridates and  the  Paphlagonians  were  hasty  in  appropriating 
its  contents.  The  satrap's  baggage,  a  multitude  of  slaves, 
and  numerous  beasts  of  burthen  for  accompanying  the  rapid 
marches  of  the  cavalry  with  accommodations  for  the  satrap 
and  his  train,  fell  into  their  hands.  Herippidas,  anxious  to 
get  credit  for  the  amount  of  the  capture,  as  well  as  to  do 
justice  to  himself  and  his  detachment,  stationed  his  Greek 
troops  so  as  to  intercept  those  who  bore  and  drove  the 
plunder,  and  he  put  all  in  charge  of  the  common  prize- 
sellers  of  the  army.22  This  measure,  in  itself  apparently 
right,  he  seems  to  have  made  wrong  by  the  Spartan  rough- 
ness, by  the  too  little  condescension  for  Asiatic  prejudices, 
with  which  he  carried  it  into  execution.  The  Paphlago- 
nians were  disgusted,  as  if  they  had  received  a  gross  injury ; 
and  Spithridates  so  resented  what  he  considered  as  a  dis- 
gracing insult  that,  on  the  following  night,  he  left  the  army, 
and  led  away  the  Paphlagonians  with  him.  Going 
to  Sardis  he  surrendered  himself  with  them  to 
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Ariaeus,  in  whom,  as  having  himself  borne  arms  against  the 
king,  they  expected  the  readier  disposition  to  excuse  their 
desertion.  No  event,  during  his  command  in  Asia,  gave 
Agesilaus  so  much  uneasiness. 

The  hope  of  an  acquisition  however,  that  would  much 
more  than  compensate  the  loss  thus  sustained,  about  the 
same  time  presented  itself.  Apollophanes,  a  Greek  of 
Cyzicus,  who  had  been  long  connected  by  hospitality  with 
Pharnabazus,  was  at  this  time  living  as  a  guest  with  Agesi- 
laus. He  proposed  to  negotiate  an  interview  between  the 
satrap  and  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  and  he  succeeded,  A 
place  was  appointed  in  the  open  air.  Agesilaus,  Xen  Hd  } 
attended  by  his  thirty  Spartans,  arrived  first;  and,  C'K  s'13' 
finding  some  green-sward,  all  with  Spartan  simplicity  seated 
themselves  on  it.  Presently  Pharnabazus  came,  gorgeously 
habited,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  train,  who  proceeded  se- 
dulously to  spread  fine  carpets  and  place  soft  cushions,  after 
the  Persian  fashion.  The  sight  of  the  Spartan  king  struck  him 
with  a  generous  shame :  he  ordered  away  all  the  apparatus 
of  luxury,  and  in  emulation  of  the  simplicity  which  he  ad- 
mired, would  seat  himself  on  the  ground.  The  customary 
salutation  having  passed,  Pharnabazus  offered  his  right  hand, 
which  Agesilaus  with  his  right  hand  received;  after  which 
the  satrap,  as  the  elder,  says  the  historian,  began  the  con- 
ference. Mentioning  the  alliance  he  formerly 
had  with  Lacedaemon,  and  the  important  services 
he  had  rendered  that  state  in  the  war  with  Athens,  he 
proceeded  to  say,  "  None  could  accuse  him  of  double-dealing 
like  Tissaphernes :  yet  his  recompense  was  the  destruction 
of  his  property,  with  such  distress  to  himself  that  he  could 
not  command  a  supper  from  his  own  estate,  unless,  like  the 
dogs,  he  could  pick  up  crumbs'!  left  by  the  Greeks.  If 
then,"  he  added,  "  I  am  ignorant  of  what  is  just  and  sacred, 
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I  wish  you  to  teach  me  how  this  can  be  consistent  with 
generosity  and  gratitude." 

xen.  Hei.  i.  4.  The  Thirty  felt  the  reproach  **  in  respectful 
piut.  Ages.  silence.  Agesilaus,  after  some  pause,  answered : 
"  Nothing  is  better  known,  among  the  customs  of  the 
Greeks,  than  the  sacred  respect  in  which  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality are  held  :  yet,  when  war  arises  between  Grecian  states, 
our  obligation  to  our  country  so  supersedes  what  we  owe 
to  any  individual,  that  we  hold  it  a  duty  even  to  kill,  if  we 
meet  them  in  battle,  those  to  whom  we  are  pledged  in 
hospitality.  Instantly  therefore  as  the  king  of  Persia  be- 
came the  enemy  of  our  country,  the  duty  became  imposed 
upon  us  to  treat  as  enemies  whoever  owns  allegiance  to 
him.  With  regard  to  yourself,  as  an  individual,  there  is 
nothing  we  should  more  value  than  your  friendship ;  but  the 
means  of  our  possessing  it  rests  not  with  us  but  with  you. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  propose  to  you  the  change  of  sub- 
jection to  Persia  for  subjection  to  Greece.  Better  things 
are  before  you :  to  own  no  subjection,  to  worship  no  master. 
Nor  is  it  freedom  with  indigence  (though  I  esteem  freedom 
beyond  all  riches}  that  I  would  recommend;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  hold  your  present  large  and  rich  command  in 
independency ;  and,  forming  alliance  with  us,  to  make  addi- 
tions to  it  by  conquest,  not  to  increase  the  king's  dominion 
but  your  own." 

xen.Hei.i.4.  Pharnabazus  replied:  "  I  will  answer  you 
candidly.  I  do  not  reckon  myself  so  bound  to  Ar- 
taxerxes  but  that,  were  he  to  supersede  me  in  the  command  I 
hold  under  him,  and  require  me  to  obey  another,  I  might  be 
induced  to  renounce  my  subjection  to  him,  and  become  your 
ally.  But  while  he  continues  to  trust  me,  you  may  depend 

23  This  interpretation  of  Xenophon's  words,  in  the  Hellenics,  is  warranted 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Agesilaus,  v.  2.  p.  1100.  ed.  H.  Steph. 
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upon  it  (and  all  men  of  honour,  I  am  confident,  will  approve 
my  conduct)  I  shall  continue  to  defend  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  me  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability."  Struck  with 
the  satrap's  generous  frankness,  Agesilaus  took  his  hand  and 
said,  "  With  those  noble  sentiments  much  I  wish  you  could 
become  our  friend.  Of  this  however  be  assured;  my  army 
shall  quit  your  territory  without  delay ;  and  while  the  war 
lasts,  if  there  is  another  object  for  our  arms,  you  and  yours 
shall  remain  unmolested." 

The    conference    here    ending,    Pharnabazus  _ 

Aen.  rtei.  I.  4. 

mounted  his  house.  As  he  rode  away,  his  son,  c<  lp  s' 18" 
running  to  Agesilaus,  said,  "  I  pledge  myself  in  hospitality 
to  you."  "  I  accept  the  pledge,"  answered  the  king.  "  Re- 
member then,"  replied  the  youth,  and  presented  a  finely 
wrought  javelin.  Looking  around  for  something  to  return, 
Agesilaus  observed  furniture  of  singular  elegance,  on  a  horse 
of  one  of  his  attendants.  This  he  directed  to  be  put  upon 
the  youth's  horse,  who  immediately  mounted  and  pursued 
his  father. 

Such,  equally  among  Persians  and  Greeks,  were  relics 
yet  existing  of  the  manners  of  the  heroic  ages.  The  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  and  government,  among  either  people 
indeed,  had  not  superseded  the  need  of  the  ancient  hospi- 
tality. Not  long  after,  in  the  absence  of  Phar- 

s.  19. 

nabazus,    his  brother   usurped    for   a  time   the 
satrapy ;  and  his  son,   compelled  to   seek   safety  in  flight, 
passing    into    Greece,    was    very    kindly    entertained    by 
Agesilaus. 

In  conformity  with  his  word  given,  Agesilaus 
immediately  led  his  army  out  of  Bithynia,  where 
however,  according  to  his  first  purpose,  he  had  subsisted  it 
nearly  through  the  winter,  at  the  satrap's  expense.     Moving 
westward,  he  encamped  in  the  vale  of  Thebe ;  and,  spring  now 

VOL.  V.  Z 
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approaching24, he  sent  requisitions  for  new  levies,  from  all 
the  Grecian  settlements,  to  join  him  there.  At  the  head  of  a 
very  powerful  army,  he  proposed  then  to  direct  his  march 
eastward,  beyond  the  satrapies  both  of  Tithraustes  and  Phar- 
nabazus.  He  had  seen  by  how  loose  a  tie  the  distant  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  were  connected  with  the  government  in 
the  capital.  He  knew,  by  the  most  unequivocal  proof,  from 
the  return  of  the  Cyrean  Greeks,  how  weak  the  empire  was, 
even  at  the  centre :  he  had  already  proved  the  superiority 
of  his  military  force  to  anything  likely  to  be  opposed  to  him  ; 
and  he  concluded  that  the  country,  in  whatever  extent  he 
could  put  it  behind  him,  would  be,  if  not  conquered  for 
Lacedaemon  or  for  Greece,  yet  effectually  separated  from  the 
Persian  dominion. 

24  S^sSav  Si  7t  *«)  £«j  *  V7ti$a.mv.  Xen.  Hel.  I.  4.  c.  1.  s.  20.  The  first  words 
of  the  same  chapter  mention  the  preceding  autumn.  Yet  Dodwell  has  chosen 
to  conclude  his  account  of  the  year  B.  c.  394  with  the  assertion — "  Ver  ergo 
illud,  cujus  mentio  apud  Xen.,  in  Asia  non  vidit  Agesilaus."  Dodwell's  fond- 
ness for  investigation  and  disquisition  seems  to  have  led  him  to  give  more  than 
a  just  attention,  upon  some  occasions,  to  authors  whom,  on  others,  he  reviles 
in  very  unqualified  terms  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  rather  arrogantly  to  contra- 
dict the  able  contemporary  historian,  who  cannot  but  have  known  whether  it 
was  spring  or  autumn  when  he  himself,  accompanying  Agesilaus,  left  Asia. 
But,  in  the  necessity  under  which  I  find  myself  to  declare  sometimes  my  disv 
satisfaction  with  Dodwell,  I  desire  always  to  acknowledge  high  obligation  to 
him ;  and,  if  I  sometimes  leave,  without  complete  correction,  errors  which  I 
have  thought  it  due  from  me  to  point  out,  I  must,  for  excuse,  desire  to  refer  to 
a  former  note,  the  12th  of  the  24th  chapter. 


[*  This  is  the  spring  of  B.  c.  394.  Dodwell's  error  about  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  395  (mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Hel.  iii.  4.  1C.),  has  been  already  shown, 
p.  314.] 
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